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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WHERE WE STAND ON THE WAR 


LSEWHERE in this number of 
Tue CatHotic Wortp there 
appear — contrary to custom — a 
few extracts from letters received 
in regard to last month’s editorial. 
Some of them—as anyone can see 
—are much too laudatory. One of 
them is ridiculously hostile. But 
in between the two extremes there 
were some—two, to be exact — 
which merit special 
attention. The writ- 
Do You ers of them felt 
Stand? that I had not gone 
on to explain just 
what position I hold in regard to 
the war. “What do you believe to 
be fundamentally at stake,” says 
one, “and how and to what extent 
do you believe a Catholic American 
is concerned in the conflict’s issue?” 
The other correspondent said, 
“You put things in an exceptionally 
strong way, though I do think you 
left out some important considera- 
tions.” 


Where 


Those two communications obvi- 
ously come under the heading of 
Constructive Criticism. I have the 
pleasure of a fairly intimate friend- 
ship with both of those gentlemen, 
and there are no 
other persons in all Fair 
my acquaintance Question 
whose judgment I 
value more highly or of whose good 
opinion I am more solicitous. It 
occurred to me also that their point 
of view is probably shared by oth- 
ers; so perhaps a brief profession 
of faith on my part will be wel- 
comed, 

As a preliminary, however, let 
me say that my constant preoccu- 
pation as the writer of these col- 
umns is what I take to be a zeal for 
truth. Some months ago I wrote 
in this space a dissertation on 
“Truth Telling: a Panacea.” Not 
months but years ago I developed 
the conviction expressed in that 
editorial. It has always seemed to 

















me that nothing could be good, or 
come to good unless it was true. 
Every bad cause is launched with a 
lie and floats on a sea of lies. Even 
the holiest cause can be ruined, 
bedeviled, damned if promoted with 
a lie. I remember a striking and 
pertinent sentence of my novite 
master whom after all these years 
I yenerate as much as any man may 
this side idolatry. Father Elliott 

used to say, “The 


The first sin in the his- 
Root of tory of the race 
All Evil commenced with a 


lie—the lie of Satan 
to Eve, and from that time forward 
almost every sin and crime have 
been initiated or accomplished with 
lies.” 


ERY well then: my attack on 
the Lend-Lease Bill was 
prompted by a conviction that there 
was an untruth in its very name. 
To me it seemed not a Lend-Lease 
Bill but a Grant of Dictatorship Bill. 
We had been lending and leasing 
and giving all that we could spare 
—more than we should spare—to 
England. With that policy I had 
no fault to find unless it weakened 
our own defense. 


“Defense” Whatever duty we 
a Tricky owe to England, or 
Word whatever generosity 


we may feel inclined 
to show to England—we owe her no 
duty—we should keep in mind our 
first obligation of defending our- 
selves. That need has not been 
kept in mind. We have made our- 
selves vulnerable. We have weak- 
ened our own defense in order to 
protect England and the Empire. 
This has been done with the help 
of what seemed to me a concatena- 
tion of falsehoods. Even the word 
“Defense” was trickily used to gain 
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the assent of the American peeple to 
a foreign policy that they would not 
have approved in its fullness had 
they been permitted to know in 
what direction and how far it 
would lead them. 

The Bill was passed on March 
llth. The President’s signature 
was appended on the same day. On 
March 14th in The New York Times 
appeared the following news item: 
“Herbert S. Agar, Editor of the 
Louisville Courier Journal, said 
there had been too much ‘lying’ by 
the supporters of the lease-lend bill 
in the United States Senate and in 
the press. As one who had taken a 
leading part in supporting the bill, 
Mr. Agar said that he preferred 
Senator Wheeler’s analysis of it: 

“He quoted Mr. Wheeler as de- 
nouncing the measure as ‘not a bill 
to keep America out of war, but a 
bill to enable the President to fight 
an undeclared war on Germany.’ 
‘That is precisely what it is,’ said 
Mr. Agar, ‘and if its defenders had 
defended it on those grounds, we 
would have won two weeks sooner. 
Our side kept saying in the press 
and in the Senate that this lease- 
lend bill is a bill to keep America 
out of war,’ Mr. Agar went on. 
*That’s bunk. And I think that fail- 
ure to say except what a thing 
means is an illustration of why our 
democratic world is being threat- 
ened now.’” J 

It may be superstitious of me, but 
I believe that whatever good may 
come from that Bill, a curse rests 
upon it. It was put over with a lie. 


| | pw with regard to Britain and 
the present war. For years, in 
fact as far back as I can remem- 
ber such things, I have had the firm 
conviction that the possession of 
a major portion of the earth’s sur- 

















face and the domination of perhaps 
a quarter of the population of the 
world by one Power must inevitably 
produce war. Imperial Power has 
always been an irritant and a chal- 
lenge to those who do not possess it. 
And now what has often happened 
is happening once again; a second- 
ary Power is trying to thrust itself 

up into first place. 


The Cause To do so it must 
Behind dislodge the present 
the Cause occupant. And there 


is your war. Nazism 
is not a “Revolution of Nihilism” in 
the sense that it is a Revolution to 
produce Nihilism. It is a Revolu- 
tion of Imperialism. 


S for the methods by which that 
Revolution proceeds: they are 
brutish—in the strict sense hellish. 
Some good religious people say that 
Hitler is anti-Christ. If they mean 
not the anti-Christ who is to come 
just before the end of the world, but 
one of the anti-Christs of whom St. 
John says there are many and that 
they have already come, I quite 
agree. There is scarcely any epithet 
of condemnation that I would not 
apply to Hitler. Indeed I have said 
my say about him and about Naz- 
ism in these pages and on a hun- 
dred platforms. I did so in this 
magazine when to 


Anti-Hitler do so cost us many 
From German friends and 
"Way Back subscribers. We at- 


tacked Nazism in 
editorials and articles while Eng- 
land was still cultivating Nazi Ger- 
many as a buffer to France or to 
Russia, while the Cliveden set was 
still functioning with impunity, and 
while Lord Lothian was “praising 
Hitler for saving Germany,” as Am- 
bassador Dodd wrote in his Diary 
on May 6, 1937. 
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LSO while it was still popular 
to praise Mussolini and Fas- 


cism, we attacked 
them both in these And 
pages. What. con- Il Duce! 


tumely was. poured 

out upon us in consequence and 
what losses we endured—losses of 
friends and of subscribers — our 
present Anglophile critics can never 
know. 


OW comes the third set of ob- 

jectors to, the policy of this 
magazine, the English, the Cana- 
dians and the excessively pro-Eng- 
lish Americans. They want us to 
go all-out for England, in more 
senses than one. They would have 
us tell only the sins and crimes of 
England’s enemies, and suppress all 
mention of the sins and crimes, the 
mistakes and blunders, past and 
present of England herself. But 
for one who is convinced, as I am, 
that those faults and sins and 
crimes and blunders are the under- 
lying cause of the terrible tragedy 
that has fallen upon England, and 
could easily be the cause of tragedy 
to America and the rest of the 
world, it was impossible to remain 
silent or to dissemble. “When I 
would be silent it destroyed my 
bones.” To me the very existence 
of so huge an em- 


pire as that of Brit- Bygones: 
ain is a perpetual Are They 
provocation to war. Bygone? 


To ask America to 

enter a, war that would have as its 
outcome the perpetuation of that 
Empire, seems to me unfair. To 
advocate that we throw our all in- 
to that war, and risk our very na- 
tional existence to sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish with 
England is to me a counsel of mad- 


ness. 














those who say “Let bygones be 
bygones; forget the past; never 
mind how the Empire was put to- 
gether; bury in oblivion the sins 
and the crimes and the cruelties 
that went into its making and its 
perpetuating, I can only say that I 
see no sign and I hear no promise 
from England that the bygones are 
bygone. She makes no promise 
that there will be a more equitable 
division of the surface of the earth 
when the war is over. If the gov- 
ernment of England declares its 
war aims and tells 


English us what kind of 
War world it will attempt 
Aims? to make when vic- 


tory has been won, 
I will suppress my skepticism and 
try to believe. That is more than I 
will say for Hitler. I would not 
believe him if he took the Bible in 
one hand, the Cross in the other, 
lifted up his eyes to heaven and 
swore to God that he was telling the 
truth. That would be, for him, only 
a rhetorical gesture. Not that I am 
naive or gullible about English dip- 
lomatic promises, but, as I say, I 
will try to believe them if the gov- 
ernment will make them. But the 
English government binds itself to 
nothing. As far as we know this 
war is to maintain the status quo 
and the status quo is the fons et 
origo malorum, the root cause of 
the present upheaval. 


S between the two, the English 
and the Nazis, I should con- 
sider it an insult if I were asked my 
choice. I want to see England win. 
I pray that she may, though I fear 
she may not. Believe it or not, a 
thrill of pleasure runs through my 
frame when I hear—too rarely—of 
an English victory. But that must 
not be taken to mean that I want 
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my own country to plunge into the 
maelstrom. The American Experi- 
ment, not to say the 


American Achieve- Not That 
ment, is too pre- I Love 
cious to be risked in England 
a war that was not Less, 


of our making, but 
that might well be, if we go into it, 
our undoing. 

St. Joan of Arc is reported to have 
said “I love the English—in Eng- 
land.” In a somewhat similar way 
I love the English or at least I wish 
them well, but not to the point of 
dying to save their Empire. Still 
less do I love them well enough to 
wish to see my country perish to 
save them. 

If the retort be made that this is 
a war to save not England or the 
Empire, but civilization and the 
Christian religion, I fear I must re- 
serve the right to doubt. If that 
doubt is to be dissipated it will not 
be by the statement of English or 
American politi- 


cians. There is one, But 
the Holy Father, America 
who will know when More 


this war becomes a 

Crusade. If and when he says “God 
wills it,” I will advocate risking 
everything, billions in money, mil- 
lions of lives, my own included, and 
even the life of my nation. But I 
would not make or advise that my 
country make that sacrifice for 
England or her Empire. 


- 
Ss ae 





Tue Foop BLocKADE 


J Sages ripe every time I try to love 
the English and see things 
their way, they do some stupid or 
wicked thing that alienates me. 
The latest example is their official 
attitude on the Food Blockade. The 

















diplomatic document in answer to 
Mr. Hoover’s request to be allowed 
to go ahead with plans to ward off 
starvation from half a dozen Euro- 
pean nations, is to me an inhuman 
piece of reasoning. It must have 
been such documents, or the deeds 
that flow from such documents 
that Talleyrand had in mind when 
he said “Worse than a crime—a 
blunder.” 

For example, the British reply to 
Mr. Hoover says: “The blockade is 
not a food blockade nor an oil 
blockade, but a blockade directed 
against the whole economic war 


machine of the enemy. It is in- 

tended to deprive 
English him of imported 
Document, goods, to drive him 
Nazi Logic into using in uneco- 


nomic ways goods 
which he possesses or produces, to 
aggravate his transport difficulties 
and to render as costly and burden- 
some as possible distribution of 
supplies within the areas which he 
controls and utilizes for his mili- 
tary operations and war potential. 
Every import of foodstuffs into an 
occupied territory conflicts directly 
with one or other of these objec- 
tives.” 

Now there may be logic in that 
utterance, but it is the kind of logic 
that was used to justify the sinking 
of the Lusitania. The most rigid 
logic may be the most cruel inhu- 
manity. As for that unfortunate 
phrase—“no food blackade”—why 
do the English so slap the intelli- 
gent reader in the face? 


GAIN: “Nothing has occurred to 
alter the view of His Majesty’s 
Government that it is the responsi- 
bility of the German government to 
see to the material welfare of the 
countries they may overrun.” 
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Which boils down to this, “The 
Germans conquered them: let the 


Germans feed them.” The Ger- 
mans cannot, or will not. So what? 
Shrug your shoulders? No, says 
Mr. Hoover. Yes, says Mr. Church- 
ill. All Europe will hate the Eng- 
lish for that—logic or no logic. A 
little less logic and a great deal 
more psychology would improve the 
English. 

Once again: “The Prime Minister 
has stated: ‘We can and will ar- 
range in advance 
for the speedy entry Feed Them 
of food into any When They 
part of the enslaved Are Dead 
area when this part 
has been wholly cleared of German 
forces.’ ” 

Of course there may be a million 
or two or ten or twenty million less 
mouths to feed when “the enslaved 
area has been cleared.” Will that 
be all to the good? By the way, 
General Hugh Johnson who was 
very much in touch with the situa- 
tion in 1918 says, “At the World 
War armistice, Britain was unwill- 
ing to feed the conquered enemies. 
The war was over. Mr. Hoover’s 
was the only great voice raised to 
favor some alleviation of ‘man’s in- 
humanity to man.’ At his urging 
we appropriated and spent $100,- 
000,000 to supply dietary deficien- 
cies to the aged, the weak and the 
helpless in the conquered coun- 
tries.” 


NE more excerpt: “His Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not 
think it right to pass over in si- 
lence the various proposals put for- 
ward by certain organizations and 
by Mr. Hoover. They recognized 


that there is a body of opinion in 
the United States and elsewhere 
which, with motives which cannot 











be impugned, would like to be able 
to play an effective part in the pre- 
vention or relief of distress. Al- 
though convinced that the vast ma- 
jority of the American people are 
determined to do nothing which 
would impair the war effort of the 
British people and their allies, His 
Majesty’s Government nevertheless 

recognize that this 


“His great body of opin- 
Majesty’s ion feels itself un- 
Govern- able entirely to 
ment” dismiss the possibil- 


ity of giving relief 
unless it can be satisfied that such 
action is, in fact, incompatible with 
its desire for a speedy British vic- 
tory and the release of Europe from 
enemy domination.” 

One feels like asking with the 
Lord in the Book of Job, “Who is 
this that wrappeth up sentences in 
unskillful words?” Or as Job him- 
self said to his tedious “comfor- 
ters,” “Shall windy words have no 
end?” 


LL in all, the British explana- 
tion is a curious document, lib- 
erally sprinkled with the contradic- 
tions that are always found in an 
attempt to rationalize the irrational. 
Listen: “The British government 
believes that the conquered peoples 
have now had sufficient experience 
of German domination to realize the 
justice of a refusal to admit food- 
stuffs to the areas 


O. K., We concerned.” I had 
Don’t Mind _to read that sentence 
Starving three times and all I 


can make of it is 
that starving peoples see justice in 
their being permitted to starve. 
Surely, it cannot mean that. No 


one could so mistake the psychol- 
ogy of the starving. 
does it mean? 


What then 
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M*® HOOVER, in his reply, punc- 
tured the bag of windy words 
with barbs of fact. Thus: “In 
January we submitted our plan to 
the Belgian government in London, 
and on January 30th they urged it 
strongly upon the British govern- 
ment. At the same time we began 
negotiations with the Germans, who 
responded on February 26th, and 
their undertaking was transmitted 
to the Belgian government. On 
their part the Germans have already 
shipped 800,000 bushels of bread 
grains into Belgium. They are now 
initiating a shipment of 3,260,000 
bushels. They also agree that there 
shall be no interference with im- 
ports, no requisition or absorption 
of native food; that ships will be 
free of attack; that a neutral com- 
mission shall supervise relief on 
the ground and see that agreements 
are complied with.” 

From that point he goes on, of- 
fering six guarantees that the food 
will reach those to whom it is sent. 
The only adequate 


answer to these Can’t Be 
guarantees is that Blamed 
Mr. Hoover is a fool for Trying 


or a knave. No one 

dare call him knave or Nazi. And 
he was no fool on the other occa- 
sion when he promised to feed 
starving millions. He fed them. 
Having succeeded once he should 
be permitted to try again. 


HE most amazing, and I must 

say the most mortifying fact in 
connection with the debate was the 
public protestation of a group of 
“representative Catholics” who in- 
sisted that the blockade be main- 
tained, and who said in effect that 
if general starvation occurs it will 
be just too bad, but there’s nothing 
we can do about it. Any Christian 




















should be suspicious of the logic by 
which he convinces himself that 
starving populations should be left 
to perish in order that a war might 
be won. If Josef Stalin took that 
position they would say “He’s a 
Mongol savage.” If Adolf Hitler 
took that stand they would say “He 
must be anti-Christ.” But when 
“His Majesty’s Government” says 
it, it somehow becomes reasonable 
and humane. For me, even if I had 
no logic to fall back upon, I would 

still say with Pascal 


Logic of and St. Augustine: 
the Head “The heart has rea- 
vs. sons of its own.” 
Logic of Curious that in the 
the Heart interest of politics 


or war Christians 
should forget their religion. Yes 
religion: does not the Lord say, “If 
thy enemy hunger feed him, if he 
thirst, give him to drink?” Ideal- 
ism? Of course, what else? What 
else is there but materialism? And 
in this case materialism spells 
murder. 

Some of those “representative 
Catholics” who have taken the 
other side are friends of mine. I 
hope they will not be offended if 
I say I cannot understand them. As 
far as I can make out, their Anglo- 
philism has betrayed them into 
taking an un-Christian position. 
“Lord, when did we see Thee hun- 
gry and gave Thee not to eat?” “As 
often as you did it to the least of 
these My brethren, you did it unto 
Me.” I fear those Catholics will 
have some sleepless nights with 
their conscience. Even “in [their] 
sleep what dreams may come”! 


ENERAL Johnson says with his 
usual vigor, “When the ukase 
comes that we shall not even try to 
alleviate the sufferings of peoples 
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who are as much part of our flesh 
and blood as the British—Belgians, 
French, Dutch and Danes—to see 
whether it can be done without im- 
pairing the British military posi- 
tion, my Quaker blood rebels and 
while I have never before stood on 
common ground with Herbert Hoo- 
ver, I do today. This opposition 
seems to me cruel and inhuman if 
not positively obscene.” 

His Quaker blood! Add my Cath- 
olic blood. 


HOSE who will not be moved by 

idealism, or altruism, or hu- 
manitarianism, may be compelled 
in the end to yield to the argument 
of force. That argument appeared 
in the papers on March IIth: 
“Admiral Francois Darlan, Vice 
President of the Council, in the 
presence of Marshal Pétain, told the 
representatives of the American 
press that if British interference 
with food shipments to France were 
to persist, he would be obliged to 
ask permission to convoy French 
food ships with the navy and to 
fight for their protection ‘so that 
France can eat’.” 

Then appeared immediately a 
cynical interpretation of Darlan’s 
statement by the French journalist 
“Pertinax”: “Utterances of that 
kind,” he said, “must not be taken 
literally; the true reason for Vichy’s 
subservience to Germany is the 
overwhelming military power at 
Adolf Hitler’s disposal.” There 
speaks the journalist wise in diplo- 
macy. All is suspect. All is sinis- 
ter. Nothing is what it seems’ to 
be. The angry bark of an old sea- 
dog is a piece of magic meant to 
“conjure up a vision.” 

As between the surmises and sus- 
picions of a Parisian journalist 
who writes under an assumed name, 

















and the factual statements of Mr. 
Hoover and his Committee, I think 
we can rely upon Mr. Hoover. Also, 
I am willing to make an act of 
faith—natural human faith—in the 
intelligence and the truthfulness of 
Marshal Pétain, in whose presence 
and with whose approbation Ad- 
miral Darlan made his statement 
that the British blockade is ineffec- 

tive for the purposes 


A Hard of the war and that 
Saying the British policy of 

blockade is “imbe- 
cile.” I hesitate to go further and 


accept Darlan’s statement that 
“the Germans in this instance 
have been more generous and hu- 
manitarian than the British.” 
That’s a hard saying. But if one 
denies it he will have to reject the 
Admiral’s statement that the Ger- 
mans released 2,000,000 quintals of 
wheat (220,640 tons) in answer to 
the French appeal for help. I have 
not the information necessary to 
give the Admiral the lie, or to con- 
vict him of ignorance. I wonder if 
those. “representative Catholics” are 
closer to the situation than Pétain 
or Parlan, or for that matter, 
Hoover. Or better informed than 
Admiral Leahy, our Ambassador to 
Vichy. 


ERHAPS I should add that I am 

not and never was a Hoover 
man. I thought him as President 
a tragic misfit. But as administrator 
of a great humanitarian campaign 
he proved himself a master, indeed 
something of a wizard. He seemed 
to work magic. He should be per- 
mitted a chance to duplicate that 
achievement. The only argument 
to the contrary is one of political 
expediency. When political expe- 
diency contradicts humanity and 
religion, I cannot see how any hu- 
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mane person can delay in making 
his choice. 


-— enormously important sub- 
ject simply cannot be dropped. 
I think the reader will welcome just 
one more opinion, that of George E. 
Sokolsky who writes a department 
“These Days,” for the New York 
Sun. I rather surmise that Mr. 
Sokolsky is not a Christian in the 
technical theological sense. But as 
far as principles go he is a better 
Christian than some of those who 
bear that name proudly—lI had al- 
most said ostentatiously. 

Mr. Sokolsky under the sub-cap- 
tion “Starving Millions” comments 
upon the publicized statement of a 
group of physicians who oppose 
Mr. Hoover’s plan. 

They had said: “As physicians, 
we also know how dangerous it is 
to attempt to cure human suffering 
without analyzing its cause. We 
believe that the Hoover plan would 
prolong, rather than cure, the suf- 
fering of the conquered people of 
Europe.” 

Mr. Sokolsky replies: “We who 
are not starving may write learned 
essays on the evils of Hitler. .. . 
But they, who are 


starving cannot de- Represent- 
vote themselves to ative 
dialectics nor even Physicians, 
to the problems of Too? 
ultimate justice and 

the verdict of history. They know 


that they and their children are dy- 
ing and they know that the entire 
world, democracies as well as dic- 
tatorships, seems to be callous to 
their plight.” 

Mr. Sokolsky says he meets 
“mink-coated refugees, bedia- 
monded refugees” who say “Let 
them starve for democracy.” He 
quotes in particular one who said 














at a dinner party “What if two 
or three million civilians die from 
hunger? In the end it will kill 
Hitler.” “We had started our din- 
ner,” he says, “with caviar canapes 

and we were going 


Politics through the usual 
vs. 4,000 calories or 
Calories more of finely cook- 


ed delicacies, and I 
wanted to know if this refugee 
would like to limit himself to 940 
calories a day—which is the Bel- 
gian ration when they get it. This 
refugee insisted upon talking poli- 
tics and I insisted upon talking 
calories. He was dealing with the 
eternal verities as they are taught 
in schools and colleges, and I was 
talking of compassion, mercy and 
the love of a mother for her child.” 

“Eternal verities” versus “com- 
passion and mercy and love”! Why, 
my dear fellow you know very well 
that the eternal verities are Com- 
passion and Mercy and Love. In 
what “schools and colleges” stu- 
dents are taught to differentiate the 
eternal verities from the Divine 
Attributes, I cannot say; I never at- 
tended any such school or college. 
But in Catholic schools, colleges 
and universities, we are taught that 
the attributes of God are identical 
with God. God is Mercy and Com- 
passion and Love. 





WHAT oF WILLKIE Now? 


AST November in these editorial 

columns appeared a plea against 
the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt, 
principally on the ground that his 
re-election would very probably 
turn out to be a prelude to our get- 
ting into the war. In the course of 
the argument I said that the elec- 
tion of Mr. Willkie might stave off 
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that catastrophe. Some persons 
have written recently to ask “What 
do you think of Willkie now?” 
What I think of Willkie now and 
what I shall continue to think of 
Willkie from now on may best be 
indicated by a perusal of testimony — 
given by him at the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hearing on the 
“Lease - Lend Bill.” 


I cannot find space Wendell 
for itall, butasmall Willkie 
sample will do. After Five 
When Father Hud- Months 


son, former editor of 

Ave Maria—dear gentle soul—was 
bitterly assailed by one who had 
submitted a manuscript because he 
had not read it through before re- 
turning it, he answered “Dear Mad- 
am: it is not necessary to eat all of 
a bad egg.” One taste or for that 
matter one whiff of Willkie before 
the Senate Committee will do. 

Senator Vandenberg: “In your 
view is this all-out aid to England 
policy a policy which if followed to 
its end would mean going to war 
if that became necessary to achieve 
its obligations?” 

Willkie: “In my judgment only 
one body has the power to declare 
war. If I were a member of Con- 
gress, I would never 


vote to declare war Good 
unless American Foot-work? 
public sentiment Not So 
was so overwhelm- Good! 


ingly in favor of it 
that I was convinced there was no 
alternative.” 

Vandenberg: “That is an excel- 
lent statement, but what I want to 
know is whether if in the final 
analysis war was necessary to 
achieve this salvation of which you 
speak, do we go that far?” 

Willkie: “If you were putting 
that question to me as a member of 
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Congress today as to how I would 
vote on whether we were to go to 
war, I would say no.” 

Vandenberg: “I don’t think you 
understand my questions.” 

Willkie: “I told everyone I talked 
to in England that I spoke for no- 
body but myself, I told them I 
merely was attempting to interpret 
American public opinion.” 

Vandenberg: “You misunder- 
stand me.” 

Willkie: “I told them I did not 
think the American public would 
support anything that would in- 
volve them directly in the war.” 

Side- stepping! And, at that, 
clumsy side-stepping. As soon as 
I saw it in the newspaper my mem- 
ory leaped back to a similar ques- 
tion and answer duel that took place 
in Albany some years ago. The 
Governor of the State Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was attempting to per- 
suade a New York city official (not 
the mayor) to answer “Yes” or 
“No” to some plain factual ques- 
tions. The city official ducked and 
dodged, sidled away, and in general 
gave a shameful exhibition of a 
man evading the truth. All of 
which was bad enough, but the 
slippery fellow went on to explain 
that he had been taught in college 
not to answer “Yes” or “No” but to 
say “I distinguish”! 

So did Wendell Willkie back 
away from and step aside from 
those questions. It is a credit to Mr. 
Vandenberg that he kept pegging 
away until he finally got Willkie to 
say “No.” But the senator must have 

sighed and wiped 


Yea or the sweat from his 
Nay? brow after dragging 
Distinguo that monosyllable 


out of the too too 


dumb deponent. If therefore any- 


one is interested to know what this 








disillusioned Editor thinks of Mr. 
Willkie now, let him take up his 
New Testament and turn to the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, chapter v., 


verse 37. If a man’s “Yea” is not 
“Yea” and his “Nay” is not “Nay,” 
he is not my man. 

If that is not enough, there re- 
mains the famous “Campaign ora- 
tory” confession. For the sake of 
the record here it is according to 
the Associated Press report: 

Nye: “On October 30th, you said 
that on the basis of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
past performance ‘you may expect 
that we will be at war by April, 
1941’.” 

Willkie: “Might be—that was a 
little campaign oratory! 


HE temptation is to become 

cynical. All politicians seem to 
be alike. If Democrats are Tweedle- 
Dum, Republicans are Tweedle-Dee. 
The Democratic Party Platform— 
before election—said: “We will not 
participate in foreign wars, and we 
will not send our army, naval or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands out- 
side of the Americas.” 

The Republican Party countered 
with a somewhat less specific but 
no less forthright declaration: “The 
Republican Party is firmly opposed 
to involving this nation in foreign 
war.” 

President Roosevelt said, before 
election: “To every man, woman 
and child in the nation, I say this: 
Your President and 


and your Secretary That 

of State are follow- Settles It: 
ing the road to We Don’t 
peace. We are arm- Go Over!? 


ing ourselves not for 

any foreign war. We are arming 
ourselves not for any purpose of 
conquest or intervention in foreign 
disputes.” 




















Wendell Willkie said, before elec- 
tion day: “The American people 
do not want war. They have no 
idea of joining in any conflict, 
whether in the Atlantic or the Pa- 
cific. They are determined to keep 
America at peace. ... Any man who 
involves us in the risk of war while 
we are thus unprepared betrays his 
country.” 

But in spite of this fourfold as- 
surance, when an amendment was 
presented in the House and in the 
Senate to prevent our sending sol- 
diers abroad, it was rejected. Of 
course there was an explanation. 
There is always an explanation. If 
a clause were inserted in the Lend- 
Lease Bill to prevent our sending 
soldiers to Europe or to Asia, Ger- 
many and Japan might rejoice. 
Why then was the promise made in 
the pre-election speeches? Just a 
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“little campaign oratory” Mr. Will- 
kie? Just a little fireside pleas- 
antry Mr. Roosevelt? 

As for Willkie: two or three times 
he has appeared on the “Informa- 
tion Please” program, and he has 
astonished the audience by his ac- 
quaintance with a lot of things, in- 
cluding English literature. He will 
again be on that program. I wis) 
Mr. Fadiman would ask him nex} 
time: “Mr. Willkie, can you tell 
me where these lines are to be 
found, and to whom they refer? 


‘Just for a handful of silver he 
left us, 

Just for a riband to stick in 
his coat’.” 


If not silver or a riband, what? A 
large beautiful white house on 
Pennsylvania Avenue? 








CATHERINE OF SIENA 
By Sister Mary Maura, S.S.N.D. 


> pee pungent scent of cyclamen haunts all the narrow street, 

The plum tree is a white bouquet—the plum tree and the pear 
Reach out across the garden walls till all the blossoms meet 
Siena sings in Springtime when Catherine is there. 


The petals from the plum tree, they fleck the donkey’s ears 
Siena sends her cavalcade, her embassy with prayer... . 
Catherine rides in her long, white robe, rides away with tears; 
It is hard to leave Siena now that Spring is there. 


The barge goes moving swiftly up the hurrying Rhone 

Till guarded walls of Avignon come striding through the mist. 
The white soul of Catherine is terrible and lone 

The Pope of Christ and Catherine must face a fearful tryst. 


Wine brocade of Avignon and purple silver gowns, 

Bitter tongues of Avignon with venom in their hum 

Move aside for Catherine and wait with stiff-lipped frowns 
The meeting of the papal heir and the flame of Christendom. 


The strength of Christ is flowing with surge beyond defeat 
The Pope is leaning from his throne as martyr from his rack, 
And Catherine the Sienese is prostrate at his feet. 

The flame has burned the heart itself—the Vicar will go back. 


“The parchment, take it quickly, and Neri take your pen 
And write, beloved transcriber, write to those at home 

The heart of Christ has triumphed above the wiles of men 
The Pope is leaving Avignon, the Pope will dwell at Rome.” 


Wine brocade of Avignon and purple, silver gown, 

Bitter eyes of Avignon which have not sought the cross; 

The Pope who walks with leaden steps to scourging and to crown 
Will know the God of Christendom makes victory out of loss. 


Catherine the Sienese, comes back when Spring is done 
Drinking joy’s most poignant draught—sorrows yet to come— 
But breaking on each woman’s heart as long as ages run 

The dream-white task of guiding souls unto Christendom. 





THIS WAR AND THE MORAL ARGUMENT 


By Jonn P. Dexaney, S.J. 


HAT has become of all the 
brave words of a year ago? 

Or for that matter, the scornful 
words? The brave words of Catho- 
lic editors and writers and priests 
who were laying down the princi- 
ples under which a man might be 
and must be a conscientious objec- 
tor to American participation in the 
war? The brave words of Catholic 
men and Catholic youth who appar- 
ently had studied well the situation 
and had come to a well-considered, 
prayerful, courageous resolve to be 
conscientious objectors should 
America enter the war? A year be- 
fore American participation was 
imminent, it did look as though a 


vast majority of Americans had 
found voice, voice powerful enough 


to hold America to sanity. What 
has become of the brave words and 
the calm strong voice? Gone with 
the wind? Gone before the wind 
that blows slacker and appeaser, 
coward and Communist and paci- 
fist? Gone before the wind that has 
already blown some strong-minded 
conscientious objectors, after 
shockingly short trials, into jail? 
No, I am not exactly urging that 
people be conscientious objectors. 
I am only wondering what has be- 
come of the convictions that told so 
many only a short year ago that 
they should be conscientious objec- 
tors. I am only worried that in all 
the discussions raging about the 
Lend-Lease Bill and our possible 
entry into the war, there has been 
very little discussion of the moral 
problem involved. Would America, 
by entry into the war, be undertak- 


ing a war of aggression? Could 
American entry into the war be 
justified on moral principles, on 
the principles of a just war? 

There is a mighty serious issue 
facing us: the issue of peace or war. 
There are some who believe that 
this year’s anniversary of our en- 
try into the World War will see us 
embarked on another crusade to 
make the world safe for democracy. 
Maybe it will not come quite that 
soon, but there is no doubt in the 
world about the fact that we are 
marching step by step down the 
road that leads to war. First it was 
neutrality, then benevolent neutral- 
ity. Then aid to the democracies 
within the law. Then all aid to 
Britain short of war. Then all aid 
to Britain, period. Then all-out 
aid to Britain even if it means war. 
The next and final step is inevita- 
ble. The only aid we can render 
Britain is our participation in the 
war as her ally. 

The young men are off to the 
camps. One year’s training they 
said at first. Now only the very 
simplest of sad-eyed mothers who 
see their sons off really believe that 
those sons will return in a year’s 
time. And only very few of the 
sons are simple enough to believe 
that this is all just practice soldier- 
ing. They know that unless some- 
thing startling (something miracu- 
lous like the American people find- 
ing its voice) should stop the stam- 
pede to war, they will know the bit- 
ter taste of real warfare. And some 
of them will never come back, 
And some of them will come back 
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and wonder for the rest of their 
lives if it wouldn’t have been bet- 
ter if they never came back. 

There is nothing make - believe 
about this situation, nothing sooth- 
ing. We have reached the logical 
conclusion of the oft-repeated and 
carelessly repeated phrase, Eng- 
land is fighting our war. We are 
facing the reality of a war that is 
almost upon us. It is not just 
around the corner. We have turned 
the corner and are walking right 
smack into it. As much as may be, 
it has been discussed from many an 
angle, from the political angle, from 
the angle of international trade, 
from the point of view of industry 
and labor. But how about the 
moral angle? Has any Representa- 
tive or Senator risen to ask the 
question: Would the United States 
be morally justified in entering the 
war or in committing acts of war 
that would lead other nations to 
declare war on us? How would our 
participation measure up to the 
conditions of a just war? 

It is a question that must be an- 
swered. It cannot be answered if 
discussion is muzzled. And the 
answer to that question must dic- 
tate our conduct in the circum- 
stances of war. There is some- 
thing immoral or amoral in the con- 
stant statement: I think it would 
be wrong, morally wrong, stupid, 
foolish for us to get into the war, 
but if we should get in, then it’s the 
duty of all of us to rally behind the 
President. National unity before 
all else! National unity even in the 
prosecution of an unjust war? 

If a war is unjust, then it must 
be opposed before the outbreak of 
hostilities and after. If a war is un- 
just I must refuse to be a party to 
the injustice after the declaration 
of war as well as before. It is only 
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when nationalism is put before con- 
science that leaders can do what 
they will with a country, and a 
country’s wealth, and a country’s 
blood. If leaders knew that the 
people would not follow them into 
an unjust war, if leaders knew that 
in an unjust declaration of war, 
they would have to build prisons 
and concentration camps to house 
thousands upon thousands of con- 
scientious objectors, leaders would 
not lead us to war. A sit-down 
strike even on the barbed wire of a 
concentration camp is the only an- 
swer to an unjust participation in 
war. 

Would American participation in 
the present war be an unjust 
participation? 

Suppose American participation 
means a dispatch of American 
troops to participate in a recon- 
quest of Europe, could we morally 
justify such participation? Suppose 
it eventually means an alliance with 
Russia, and hence our deliberate 
co-operation in the spread of Com- 
munism throughout the world? 
Suppose American participation in 
the war means, as it well may 
mean, a loss in the United States of 
the very democracy we are sup- 
posed to defend, and the establish- 
ment here of an American Nazism 
similar to the German Nazism we 
are determined to destroy? Can we 
justify a war, the most probable 
outcome of which will be the great- 
est economic smash-up our country 
has ever seen, still more millions 
unemployed and starving after the 
false boom and the waste economy 
of armament production? A war 
that will leave us saddled with a 
debt too huge ever to be paid, and 
a situation that will be an enticing 
invitation to Communist revolution 
throughout the country? 

















One of the conditions of a just 
war is that the aims it hopes to ac- 
complish must outweigh the evils 
occasioned by the war. Must we 
not then at least discuss the prob- 
able evil effects of our participation 
in the war? 

Another condition of a just war 
is the justice of the means em- 
ployed in the prosecution of the 
war. It is hard enough to sit aside 
now in smug indifference while the 
innocent women and children of 
former democracies suffer famine 
and disease and death for the sole 
reason that their men fought brave- 
ly and were overwhelmed. Will our 
consciences be at ease when we ac- 
tively participate in this starvation 
blockade as a necessary means of 
winning the war? Is there any 
guarantee at all that when the war 
becomes the world wide struggle to 
the bitter end that our participation 
will make it, that any attention will 
be paid to the justice of the means 
employed to win the war? “I per- 
sonally feel,” writes an author just 
returned from England, “that the 
war is likely to develop into a con- 
flict of naked reprisals.” 

A defensive war can be justified. 
Can we designate as defense a dec- 
laration of war against a nation 
that we believe, rightly or wrongly, 
has the intention of sooner or later 
attacking our country? 

War to be just must be the very 
last resort to be indulged in only 
when every other means has failed. 
Have we as a nation attempted even 
one other means to settle our dif- 
ferences with Germany? (What, by 
the way, are our precise differ- 
ences?) If we have not tried any 
other means, will our declaration of 
war be morally justified? 

At least, let us discuss the ques- 
tion. Not from the selfish angle. 
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Not from the economic angle. Not 
from the so-called democratic angle, 
but from the moral angle, as 
something that touches our own 
individual conscience. Discuss it 
with the realization that a nation 
and the individuals of a nation must 
eventually suffer the hell of a na- 
tion’s injustices. Discuss it, not as 
pro- British, or pro-German, or 
pro-Irish, or pro-French, or pro- 
Italian, or pro-any nationality. Dis- 
cuss it as Americans and pro-jus- 
tice, pro-conscience. Discuss it in 
the press, in the pulpit, on the lec- 
ture platform, in the workshop, on 
the street, in the home, in the 
schools. Everywhere. It is every- 
man’s business. And in the discus- 
sions pay attention to this. You 
cannot judge the justice of a war 
unless you know the objectives, the 
war aims, And yet we are told, and 
apparently we accept the telling, 
that only appeasers, only cowards, 
only Nazis, only Fascists, only Com- 
munists, only Fifth Columnists, 
would dare ask England to define 
her war aims before we join her in 
a prosecution of them. The same 
things will be told us of American 
war aims. We will be told to fight 
the war first, win the war first, then 
it will be time enough to discuss 
war aims. But how can we decide 
on the justice or injustice of our 
participation unless we know clear- 
ly the war aims and objectives of 
our allies and of our own country? 

And the scornful words! Only 
two years ago it was fashionable in 
liberal circles to berate the clergy 
of America for their failure to con- 
tribute to some peaceful thinking 
and speech in the mad days of 
World War I. The violent and ve- 
hement clerical patriotism of those 
days, rising at times to a white heat 
of hatred, was, in the eyes of our 
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liberals, a disgrace and a lasting 
shame to religion in the United 
States. They loved to point out that, 
while war was far off, the pulpit 
preached peace; but as war ap- 
proached, the pulpit preached plati- 
tudes; and when war broke, the 
pulpit preached passion. 

Less than two years ago, remem- 
ber, this was the burden of com- 
plaint against the Churches. Chris- 
tianity, we were told, had failed us 
in a crisis, because in the midst of 
war fever, Christianity did not 
preach the peace of Christ. And 
now? 

It may be that the pulpit may 
shortly have a chance to redeem it- 
self; but whether it will or not, it 
will certainly not gain the admira- 
tion of the liberal who a short time 
ago was so scornful. The same 


scornful gentlemen are today the 
most eager to hurl epithets at any- 
one who advises caution, discus- 
sion. 


Peace talk has become trea- 
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son. The Churchman who advo- 
cates only that we go slowly into 
war, is a traitor! 

The Communists are loud for 
peace. Their tune would change, of 
course, if our entry into the war 


should lead—and it may well 
lead,— to an alliance with Eng- 
land, Russia and the United States 
in defense of religion and democ- 
racy. What precise reason our 
friends of the far Left may have for 
clamoring peace is not easy to say; 
but this much is certain as sin. 
Should America, even stirred to the 
pitch of idealism of 1917, enter the 
war, the aftermath of war will bring 
the same bitterness of frustration, 
of deception, of disillusionment that 
followed the World War. Once 
again we will feel that we were 
duped, that we fought and died in 
vain. And in the bitterness of 
empty bellies, men will remem- 
ber that Communists preached 


peace! 


COMMAND TO SPRING 


By Sara VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 


ETURN, Spring 


And bring with you 
The root speaking in the deep earth, 
The naked bud enduring on the bough 
The special joy like music in the air. 


Tilt the wide bow! of blue. 
Loose the first birds to sing. 
Walk with the moving plow. 
Let the thin shadow grow 
Beneath the waiting tree. 


Let music be! 














SOME IMMORTAL LETTERS 


By Joseru J. REILLY 


PART I 


RECENT collection of letters 

has achieved the immediate 
distinction of becoming a best- 
seller. The distinction is justified 
for although the editor in present- 
ing “the crucial and private com- 
munications of the foremost people 
of world history” from Alexander 
the Great to Thomas Mann has not 
broken a new trail he has scored in 
several ways: he has performed the 
task of selection and integration 
with great skill, he has provided an 
epilogue giving the result or conse- 
quences of the correspondence 
(sometimes with the text of the re- 
ply evoked), and he has included a 
generous selection of letters recent- 
ly written or brought to light. 

Every anthology of whatever 
kind, even though as admirable as 
this, is certain to omit items which, 
according to the tastes of each read- 
er, will seem of primary impor- 
tance. The writer of the present 
article would like to present letters 
which, as he sees it, no collection of 
distinguished’ correspondence 
“can,” as the saying goes, “afford to 
omit.” 

Lawyer, littérateur, provincial 
governor, friend of the Emperor 
Trajan, and writer of fascinating 
letters, Pliny the Younger dis- 
patched to his friend the historian 
Tacitus this vivid account of one 
of the most tragic phenomena in 
history, the eruption of Vesuvius, 


1A Treasury of the World’s Great Letters. 
Edited by M. Lincoln Schuster. New York: 


Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 





which destroyed the flourishing 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
in the year 79 a. p. and of which he, 
then eighteen years of age, had been 
an eyewitness. Among the victims 
of the catastrophe was his uncle, 
the celebrated naturalist Pliny the 
Elder. 


. eternal night was come...” 


To Cornelius Tacitus: 


My [earlier] letter . . . concern- 
ing my uncle’s death [at the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius] has, you Say, 
raised your curiosity as to my own 
calamities {on that occasion]... . 
There had been for several days be- 
fore some shocks of earthquake. 
which however did not alarm us as 
they are frequent in Campania; 
but that night they became so vio- 
lent that one might think that the 
world was not being merely shaken 
but completely overturned... . 

At six o’clock in the morning the 
light was still faint and doubtful; 
the buildings around us already tot- 
tered, and though we stood upon 
open ground, yet, as the place was 
narrow and confined, there was 
imminent danger of their collaps- 
ing. ...A panic-stricken crowd fol- 
lowed us, preferring the judgment 
of others to their own, and drove 
us onward by pressing upon our 
rear. [Soon] we halted in the 
midst of a strange and dreadful 
scene. ... We beheld the sea sucked 
back and as it were repulsed by tLe 
convulsive motion of the earth; the 
shore had distinctly advanced and 
many marine animals were high 
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and dry upon the sands. Behind 
us was a dark and dreadful cloud 
which, as it was broken with rapid 
zigzag flashes of light, revealed be- 
hind it variously-shaped masses of 
flame; these last were like sheet- 
lightning though on a larger 
scale. ... 

Soon afterwards the cloud I have 
described began to descend upon 
the earth and cover the sea... . 
Ashes now began to fall though in 
no great quantity. I looked behind 
me;. gross darkness pressed upon 
our rear and came rolling over the 
land ... like a torrent. I proposed, 
while we could yet see, to turn 
aside lest we be knocked down in 
the road by the crowd that fol- 
lowed us and trampled to death in 
the dark. We had scarcely sat 
down when darkness overspread 
us not like that of a moonless or 
cloudy night but of a room when 
it is shut up and the lamp put out. 
You could hear the shrieks of 
women, the crying of children, and 
the shouts of men, some seeking 
their children, others their parents, 
others their wives or husbands, and 
only distinguishing them by their 
voices; one lamenting his own fate, 
another that of his family; some 
praying to die from the very fear 
of dying; many lifting their hands 
to the gods; but the greater part 
imagining that there were no gods 
left anywhere and that the last and 
eternal night was come upon the 
world. ... 

By degrees it grew lighter and we 
imagined this to be rather the 
warning of approaching fire (as in- 
deed it was) than the return of 
day; however, the fire stayed at a 
distance from us. Then came dark- 
ness and a heavy shower of ashes; 
we were obliged every now and 
then to stand up and shake them 
off, otherwise we should have been 
buried and even crushed under 
their weight. . . . Not a sigh or ex- 
pression of fear escaped me [for] 
+» » I was convinced that all man- 
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kind were involved in the same 
calamity and that (a miserable and 
yet a mighty solace) I was perish- 
ing with the world itself. 

At last the black mist I have 
spoken of seemed to shade off into 
smoke or cloud and to roll away. 
Then came genuine daylight and 
the sun shone out with a lurid light 
such as it is wont to have in an 
eclipse. 

Everything that we saw with our 
still affrighted eyes was changed, 
covered over with a drift of ashes 
as with snow. We returned to 
Misenum where we refreshed our- 
selves as best we could and passed 
an anxious night in mingled hope 
and fear. ... 

This narrative, so far beneath the 
dignity of a history ... [may] ap- 
pear scarce worthy of a letter. 
Farewell. 


In 1073 at the age of forty-nine 
the Cardinal Hildebrand, son of a 
Tuscan laborer, was elected Pope 
as Gregory VII. In the endless 
struggles of his reign to maintain 
the authority of the Church against 
the encroachments of the state, 
Gregory’s most implacable oppo- 
nent was the passionate and head- 
strong King Henry IV. of Germany. 
The differences between Pope and 
King came to a head on the ques- 
tion of “investitures,” the right al- 
leged by Henry to name bishops 
and abbots in Germany. Henry 
persisted even in the face of the 
papal decree excommunicating his 
appointees. The break came when 
Gregory, frail of body but indomi- 
table of soul, dispatched a letter to 
the King at the very hour when, 
flushed with victory over the Sax- 
ons, he was preparing to celebrate 
the Christmas festival. Mad with 
rage the King hurled back his de- 
fiance calling Gregory “no pope but 
a false monk” and bidding him 




















“surrender the apostolic chair 
which thou hast usurped.” “I, 
Henry, King by the Grace of God... 
do call to thee, ‘Get thee down, get 
down to everlasting damnation.’” 
In one of the most celebrated and 
significant scenes in history the 
King did penance at Canossa and 
was reconciled with the Pope. But 
the struggle was soon revived and 
brought turmoil and tragedy in its 
wake. Gregory, driven from Rome, 
died within a decade. “I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity; 
therefore I. die in exile.” Henry 
survived him twenty-one years to 
endure the shame of imprisonment, 
to see his sons in revolt against 
him, and to die broken-hearted in 
the midst of ignominy and defeat. 


“... God invites you to repent...” 


December, 1075. 

Gregory, bishop, servant of the 
servants of God, to Henry, the king, 
greeting and apostolic benediction, 
—that is, if he be obedient to the 
Apostolic See as is becoming a 
Christian king: 

It is with some hesitation that we 
have sent you our apostolic bene- 
diction, knowing that for all our 
~ acts as pope we must render an 
account to God, the severe Judge. 
It is reported that you have willing- 
ly associated with men who have 
been excommunicated by decree of 
the Pope and sentence of the synod. 
If this be true, you are well aware 
that you can receive the blessing 
neither of God nor of the Pope un- 
til you have driven them from you 
and have compelled them to do pen- 
ance, and have also yourself sought 
absolution and forgiveness for your 
transgressions with due repentance 
and good works. Therefore we ad- 
vise you that, if you realize your 
guilt in this matter, you immediate- 
ly confess to some pious bishop, 
who shall absolve you with our per- 
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mission, prescribing for you pen- 
ance in proportion to the fault, and 
who shall faithfully report to us by 
letter, with your permission, the 
nature of the penance required. 

We wonder, moreover, that you 
should continue to assure us by let- 
ter and messengers of your devotion 
and your humility; that you should 
call yourself our son and the son of 
Holy Mother Church, obedient in 
the faith, sincere in love, diligent in 
devotion; and that you should com- 
mend yourself to us with all zeal 
and love and reverence — whereas 
in fact you are constantly disobey- 
ing the canonical and apostolic de- 
crees in important matters of faith. 
. . » Since you confess yourself a 
son of the Church, you should treat 
with more honor the head of the 
Church, that is, St. Peter, the Prince 
of the Apostles. If you are one of 
the sheep of the Lord, you have 
been entrusted to him by divine au- 
thority, for Christ said to him: 
“Peter, feed my sheep” (John xxi. 
16); and again, “And I shall give un- 
to thee the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in 
Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in 
Heaven” (Matthew xvi. 19). And 
since we, although an unworthy sin- 
ner, exercise His authority by Di- 
vine Will, the words which you ad- 
dress to us are in reality addressed 
to Him. ... And although we read 
or hear only the words, He sees the 
heart from which the words pro- 
ceed. Therefore your highness 
should be very careful that no in- 
sincerity be found in your words 
and messages to us; and that you 
show due reverence, not to us, in- 
deed, but to the Omnipotent God, in 
those things which especially 
make for the advance of the Chris- 
tian faith and the well-being of the 
Church, ... 

From what you have done and 
decreed in the meantime it is evi- 
dent how little you care for our 
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warnings, or for the observance of 
justice. . . . But since we hope that, 
while the long-suffering patience of 
God still invites you to repent, you 
may become wiser and your heart 
be turned to obey the commands of 
God, we warn you with fatherly 
love that . . . you should consider 
how dangerous it is to place your 
honor above His. 


The finest and most perfectly 
balanced mind in Renaissance Eng- 
land was Thomas More. Great as 
lawyer, judge, and diplomat he was 
an insatiable student, a devoted 
father, and a famous wit with, in 
addition, what Erasmus called “a 
genius for friendship.” On an issue 
essentially like that which divided 
Gregory and Henry of Germany, 
More died, not in exile but on the 
scaffold. His little masterpiece, 
Utopia, reveals him as a social ideal- 
ist so far in advance of his time that 


he justifies the designation of “first 


modern Englishman.” He stood 
virtually alone in his conviction 
that women should be educated 
equally with men. This was a new 
departure from which he refused to 
be deterred even though (he con- 
fessed) it would invite criticism. 
He put his conviction into practice 
with his girl-bride of seventeen and, 
as far as practicable, with his sec- 
ond wife, Dame Alice Middleton. 
For his son and his three daughters 
he engaged highly competent tutors 
who taught them Latin, Greek, 
Logic, Philosophy, Theology, 
Mathematics and Astronomy. “Both 
man and woman,” said More, “are 
equally suited for those studies by 
which reason is perfectioned and 
becomes fruitful like a ploughed 
land on which the seed of good les- 
sons has been sown.” He was never 
too busy to check up on his chil- 
dren’s progress and had it not been 


satisfactory he intended to “make a 
sacrifice of wealth and bid adieu to 
other cares and business” and de- 
vote himself to their education. 
Here is his letter to his oldest and 
favorite daughter, Margaret. The 
date is uncertain but Margaret, it is 
to be noted, was already the wife of 
William Roper. 


“... give your youth to studies .. .” 


There was no reason, my most 
sweet child, why you should have 
put off writing for a day, because in 
your great self-distrust you feared 
lest your letter should be such that 
I could not read it without distaste. 
. .. Indeed, my dear Margaret, your 
letter was so elegant and polished 
and gave so little cause for you to 
dread the judgment of an indulgent 
parent, that you might have de- 
spised the censorship even of an 
angry Momus. 

You tell me that Nicholas, who is 
fond of you, and so learned in 
astronomy, has begun again with 
you the system of heavenly bodies. 
I am grateful to him and I con- 
gratulate you in your good fortune; 
for in the space of one month, with 
only a slight labour, you will thus 
learn thoroughly these sublime 
wonders of the Eternal Workman, 
which so many men of illustrious 
and almost superhuman intellect 
have only discovered with hot toil 
and study, or rather with cold shiv- 
erings and nightly vigils in the open 
air in the course of many ages. 

I am, therefore, delighted to read 
that you have made up your mind 
to give yourself diligently to phi- 
losophy, and to make up by your 
earnestness in future for what you 
have lost in the past by neglect. 
My darling Margaret, I indeed have 
never found you idling, and your 
unusual learning in almost every 
kind of literature shows that you 
have been making active progress. 
If... [you mean] that your past 
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industry will seem like indolence 
by comparison, nothing could be 
more delightful to me, or more for- 
tunate, my sweetest daughter, for 
you. 

Though I earnestly hope that you 
will devote the rest of your life to 
medical science and sacred litera- 
ture, so that you may be well fur- 
nished for the whole scope of 
human life, which is to have a 
healthy soul in a healthy body, and 
I know that you have already laid 
the foundations of these studies, 
and there will always be opportu- 
nity to continue the building, yet I 
fam of opinion that you may, with 
great advantage, give some years of 
your yet flourishing youth to hu- 
mane letters and liberal studies. 
And this both because youth is 
more fitted for a struggle with diffi- 
culties, and because it is uncertain 
whether you will ever in the future 
have the benefit of so sedulous, af- 
fectionate and learned a teacher. I 
need not say that by such studies a 
good judgment is formed or per- 
fected. ... 

I have just been interrupted... 
by the servants, who have brought 
in supper. I must have regard to 
others, else to sup is not so sweet 
as to talk with you. Farewell, my 
dearest child, and salute for me my 

_ most gentle son, your husband. I 
am extremely glad that he is follow- 
ing the same course of study as 
yourself. I am ever wont to per- 
suade you to yield in everything to 
your husband; now, on the con- 
trary, I give you full leave to strive 
to get before him in the knowledge 
of the celestial system. Farewell 
again. Salute your whole company, 
but especially your tutor. 


One of the bravest, saddest, and 
most romantic figures in history is 
Mary Queen of Scots, legitimate 
grandchild of Henry VII. and right- 
ful heir to the throne of Mary 
Tudor. Married at fifteen to the 


Dauphin, she was Queen of France 
at sixteen, a widow at eighteen, and 
within a year was back in her native 
Scotland as reigning queen. At 
twenty-five after her flight into 
England she was virtually a pris- 
oner in Elizabeth’s castle of Car- 
lisle; at forty-four, after nineteen 
years of unjustifiable captivity dur- 
ing which, with Elizabeth’s con- 
nivance, she was cheated, spied 
upon, slandered, toyed with like a 
mouse by a cat, made the victim of 
countless indignities, her foes at 
home encouraged and her child set 
against her, she was tried by a 
packed committee which had no 
legal standing and “without law or 
warrant” sentenced to death. Aware 
that the execution of her rival 
would have damaging repercussions 
throughout Europe, Elizabeth 
sought to have Mary privately mur- 
dered. When all her efforts failed, 
she signed Mary’s death warrant 
and one week later (February 8, 
1587) at eight in the morning at 
Fotheringay Castle the sentence 
was carried out. 

On November 19th Mary had 
been apprised of her impending 
fate and a few days before Christ- 
mas she was granted permission to 
write to Elizabeth. 


“... One day you must answer...” 


Madame,—As I have been unable 
to obtain leave from those to whom 
you have committed me to make 
known to you what I have at heart 
. . - I am resolved henceforth to 
strengthen myself in Jesus Christ 
alone. . .. He has... given me 
courage ...and the... resolution 
to suffer death for the maintenance, 
obedience, and authority of the 
Catholic Church, Apostolic and Ro- 
man.... 

Lately, on hearing that the sen- 
tence [of death] was passed upon 
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me and [that) I am to prepare for 
the end of my long and weary pil- 
grimage, I beg to thank you for 
these happy tidings and to implore 
you to permit me certain favours. 
. .. For the sake of that Jesus whose 
name all powers obey I require 
you to promise that when my. ene- 
mies shall have satisfied their dark 
desire for my innocent blood you 
will permit my sorrowful servants 
to... bury me in hallowed ground 
beside the other queens of France, 
my predecessors, especially the late 
queen, my mother. ... I hope you 
will not refuse this, my last request, 
but will allow free sepulture to the 
body from which my soul will be 
separated. When united they never 
knew how to obtain liberty to live 
in peace or to procure the same for 
you — against whose peace, before 
God, I never aimed a blow — but 
may God show you the entire 
truth after my death. 

And because I fear the secret 
tyranny of some of those into 
whose power you have abandoned 
me, I beg you not to permit me to 
be executed without your knowl- 
edge—not from fear of the pain 
which I am ready to suffer, but on 
account of the rumours which 
would be spread concerning my 
death if it were not seen by reliable 
witnesses. . . . It is for this reason 
that ... I require my attendants to 
remain to be spectators and wit- 
nesses of my end in the faith of my 
Saviour and in the obedience of 
His Church. ... I implore you anew 
to permit me to send a jewel and a 
last adieu to my son together with 
my blessing. . . . This last point I 
leave to your conscience and favour- 
able consideration. For the others, I 
demand of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ and in consideration of 
our relationship, in remembrance 
of King Henry VII, your [great] 
grandfather and mine, and in hon- 
our of the dignity we have both 
held, and of our common sex, that 
my request be granted... . 


In conclusion I pray the God of 
mercy, the just Judge, that He will 
deign to enlighten you by His Holy 
Spirit and that He will give me the 
grace to die in perfect charity, as I 
am preparing myself to do, pardon- 
ing all those who are the cause of 
my death or who have co-operated 
in it. This shall be my prayer till 
the end which, happily for me, will 
precede the persecution I foresee 
threatening this island where God 
is not truly feared and reverenced 
but vanity and worldly policy gov- 
ern all.... 

On the eve of leaving this world 
... IT remind you that one day you 
will have to answer for your charge 
and for all those you condemn to 
death and I desire that my blood 
and my country may be remem- 
bered in that hour. ... 

Your sister and cousin, wrong- 

fully imprisoned, 
Marie, Queen. 
From Fotheringay this XIX Decem- 
ber, 1586. 


One of the most inveterate trav- 
elers and engaging gossips in Brit- 
ish history was James Howell (born 
in 1594), Welshman, Oxford gradu- 
ate, and bachelor. He had a nose 
for news like Boswell’s in a later 
generation and a similar genius for 
being at the right spot to see or 
hear exciting things. To the Count- 
ess of Sunderland he told the story 
of the assassination of the hand- 
some and dissolute Duke of Buck- 
ingham who had accompanied 
Prince Charles (heir of James I.) to 
Spain on his fruitless wooing and 
who had wormed his way into the 
favor of two kings. 


“The villain hath killed me.” 


Stamford: Aug. 5, 1628. 
Madam: 
I lay yesternight at the post- 
house at Stilton, and this morning 
betimes the post-master came to my 
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bed’s-head and told me the Duke of 
Buckingham was slain... . An hour 
later I met . . . with my Lord of 
Rutland (your brother) . .. [who 
did] show me a letter wherein there 
was an exact relation of all the cir- 
cumstances of this sad tragedy. 
Upon Saturday last, the Duke did 
rise up in a well-disposed humour 
out of his bed, and cut a caper or 
two; and, being ready, and having 
been under the barber’s hands 
(where the murderer had thought 
to have done the deed, for he was 
leaning upon the window all the 
while), he went to breakfast, at- 
tended by a great company of com- 
manders. .. . After breakfast, the 
Duke, going out, Colonel Fryer stept 
before him, stopping him upon 
some business, and one Lieutenant 
Felton, being behind, made a thrust 
with a common ten-penny knife 
over Fryer’s arm at the Duke, 
which lighted so fatally, that he slit 
his heart in two, leaving the knife 
sticking in the body. The Duke 
took out the knife and threw it 
away, and laying his hand on his 
sword and drawing it out, said: 
“The villain hath killed me”; so 
reeling against a chimney, he fell 
down dead. The Duchess, hearing 
the noise below, came in her night- 
gears from her bedchamber, which 
was in an upper room, to a kind of 
rail, and thence beheld him welter- 
ing in his own blood. Felton had 
lost his hat in the crowd, wherein 
there was a paper sewed, wherein 
he declared that the reason which 
moved him to this act was no 
grudge of his own (though he had 
been far behind for his pay, and 
had been put by his captain’s place 
twice), but in regard he thought the 
Duke an enemy of the State; there- 
fore, what he did was for the pub- 
lic good of his country. Yet he got 
clearly down, and so might have 
gone to his horse, which was tied 
to a hedge hard by; but he was so 
amazed that he missed his way, and 
so struck into the pastry, where, 


though the cry went that some 
Frenchman had done it, he, think- 
ing the word was Felton, boldly 
confessed it was he that had done 
the deed, and so he was in their 
hands. 

Jack Stamford would have run at 
him, but he was kept off by Mr. 
Nicholas; so being carried up to a 
tower, Captain Mince tore off his 
spurs, and asking him how he durst 
attempt such an act, making him 
believe the Duke was not dead, 
he answered boldly that he knew 
he was dispatched, for it was not 
he, but the hand of heaven that gave 
the stroke; and though his whole 
body had been covered over with 
armour of proof, he could not have 
avoided it. Captain Charles Price 
went post presently to the King, 
four miles off, who being at prayers 
on his knees when it was told him, 
yet he never stirred, nor was he 
disturbed a whit till all Divine 
service was done. 

This was the relation as far as 
my memory could bear, in my Lord 
of Rutland’s letter, who willed me 
to remember him unto your lady- 
ship. ... So I humbly take my leave 
and rest your ladyship’s most duti- 
ful servant, J. H. 


The war between king and Par- 
liament which broke out in August, 
1642, divided families and old 
friends during a three and a half 
years’ struggle which sent Charles 
to the scaffold and Cromwell to a 
post of more than regal power. 
Among friends who took opposite 
sides were Sir William Waller, the 
Roundhead writer of the following 
letter, and Lord Hopton its Royalist 
recipient. Together they had been 
at Oxford, on the continent fighting 
in the army of King Charles’s broth- 
er-in-law, the Elector Palatine, and, 
on their return to England, mem- 
bers of Parliament. Fate played 
her own ironic game with these 
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erstwhile comrades for during the 
civil war they commanded forces 
which clashed on several occasions 
with fierce but varying fortunes. 
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“God fit us to receive peace.” 


Bath. July 16, 1643. 

The experience I have had of 
your work, and the happiness I 
have enjoyed in your friendship, 
are wounding considerations to me 
when I look upon this present dis- 
tance between us; certainly my af- 
fections to you are so unchangeable, 
that hostility itself cannot violate 
my friendship to your person, but I 
must be true to the cause wherein I 
serve. The old limitation — usque 
ad alias—holds still, and where my 
conscience is interested, all other 
obligations are swallowed up. I 
should most gladly wait upon you, 
according to your desire, but that I 
look upon you as engaged in that 
party beyond the possibility of re- 
treat, and consequently incapable 
of being wrought upon by my per- 
suasions, and I know the confer- 
ence can never be so close between 
us but that it would take wind and 
receive construction in my dishon- 
our. That great God who is the 
searcher of my heart, knows with 
what a sad sense I go upon this 
service and with what a perfect 
hatred I detest this war without an 
enemy, but 1 look upon it as opus 
Dei, which is enough to silence all 
passion in me. The God of Peace 
in His good time send us the bless- 
ing of peace, and, in the meantime, 
fit us to receive it. We are both up- 
on the stage and must act the parts 
that are assigned to us in this trag- 
edy; let us do it in a way of honour 
and without personal animosities. 


Of English bluestockings none 


was so brilliant or many-sided as 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Fa- 
mous for her wit, her friendships, 
and her letters she deserves to be 












equally famous for her struggle in 
the early eighteenth century to in- 


troduce vaccination (“ingrafting” 


they called it then) against small- 
pox into England. While in Tur- 
key with her husband, the British 
ambassador, she had learned of its 
virtues. She carried on her humane 
mission with such faith and energy 
that three victories of ascending im- 
portance presaged her eventual tri- 
umph: first, a handful of progres- 
sive physicians espoused the cause, 
next, successful experiments were 
made on seven condemned crimi- 
nals, and finally royalty itself 
submitted its blue veins to the in- 
grafting needle. Thereupon the erst- 
while “heathen rite,” now blessed 
by fashion, was hailed as lengthen- 
ing life—and saving complexions— 
and Lady Mary’s struggle was over. 


“.. . this useful invention .. .” 


Adrianople: April 1, 1717. 

{Apropos of distempers,] ... I 
am going to tell you a thing that 
will make you wish yourself here. 
The small-pox, so fatal and so gen- 
eral amongst us, is here entirely 
harmless by the invention of in- 
grafting, which is the term they 
give it. There is a set of old women 
who make it their business to per- 
form the operation every autumn, 
in the month of September, when 
the great heat is abated. People 
send to one another to know if any 
of their family has a mind to have 
the small-pox: they make parties 
for this purpose, and when they are 
met (commonly fifteen or sixteen 
together), the old woman comes 
with a nutshell full of the matter of 
the best sort of small-pox, and asks 
what vein you please to have 
opened. She immediately rips open 
that you offer her with a large 
needle (which gives you no more 
pain than a common scratch), and 
puts into the vein as much matter 
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as can lie upon the head of her 
needle, and after that binds up the 
little wound with a hollow bit of 
shell; and in this manner opens 
four or five veins. ... The children 
or young patients play together all 
the rest of the day, and are in per- 
fect health to the eighth. Then the 
fever begins to seize them, and they 
keep their beds two days, very sel- 
dom three. They have very rarely 
above twenty or thirty little scars 
in their faces, which never mark; 
and in eight days’ time they are 
well as before their illness... . 
Every year thousands undergo this 


operation; and the French ambas-- 


sador says pleasantly, that they take 
the small-pox here by way of diver- 
sion, as they take the waters in 
other countries. There is no exam- 
ple of any one who has died in it; 
and you may believe I am well sat- 
isfied of the safety of this experi- 
ment, since I intend to try it on my 
dear little son. 

I am patriot enough to take pains 
to bring this useful invention into 
fashion in England; and I should 
not fail to write to some of our doc- 
tors very particularly about it, if I 
knew any one of them that I 
thought had virtue enough to de- 
stroy such a considerable branch of 
their revenue for the good of man- 
kind. But that distemper is too 
beneficial to them, not to expose to 
all their resentment the hardy 
wight that should undertake to-put 
an end to it. Perhaps, if I live to 
return, I may, however, have cour- 
age to war with them. Upon this 
occasion admire the heroism in the 
heart of your friend, &c. &c. 


A one-time friend of Lady Mary 
and equally distinguished for wit 
and brilliant letters was Horace 
Walpole (“Horry” to his intimates), 
son of the famous Prime Minister 
and intimate of the poet Gray. A 
blueblood and a keen observer he 
knew everybody, went everywhere, 





and filled endless letters with spar- 
kling gossip and shrewd observa- 


tions. In a letter to his friend 
George Montagu he pictures the 
funeral of George II., a curious mix- 
ture of the sublime and the ridicu- 
lous. 


“... drums muffled, bells tolling .. .” 


Arlington Street: 
November 13, 1760. 

Do you know, I had the curiosity 
to go to the burying t’other night; 
I have never seen a royal funeral; 
nay, I walked as a rag of quality, 
which I found would be, and so it 
was, the easiest way of seeing it. It 
is absolutely a noble sight. The 
Prince’s chamber, hung with pur- 
ple, and a quantity of silver lamps, 
the coffin under a canopy of purple 
velvet, and six vast chandeliers of 
silver on high stands, had a very 
good effect. The ambassador from 
Tripoli and his son were carried to 
see that chamber. 

The procession, through a line of 
foot guards, every seventh man 
bearing a torch, the horse-guards 
lining the outside, their officers 
with drawn sabres and crape sashes 
on horseback, the drums muffled, 
the fifes, bells tolling, and minute 
guns,—all this was very solemn. 
But the charm was the entrance of 
the abbey, where we were received 
by the dean and chapter in rich 
robes, the choir and almsmen bear- 
ing torches; the whole abbey so 
illuminated, that one saw it to 
greater advantage than by day; the 
tombs, long aisles, and fretted roof, 
all appearing distinctly, and with 
the happiest chiaro scuro. . .. When 
we came to the Chapel of Henry the 
Seventh, all solemnity and decorum 
ceased; no order was observed, peo- 
ple sat or stood where they could 
or would; the Yeomen of the Guard 
were crying out for help, oppressed 
by the immense weight of the cof- 
fin; the bishop read sadly and blun- 











dered in the prayers; the fine chap- 
ter, Man that is born of a woman, 
was chanted, not read; and the 
anthem, besides being immeasur- 
ably tedious, would have served for 
a nuptial. The real serious part 
was the figure of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, heightened by a thousand 
melancholy circumstances. He had 
a dark brown adonis, and a cloak 
of black cloth, with a train of five 
yards, 

Attending the funeral of a father 
could not be pleasant: his leg ex- 
tremely bad, yet forced to stand on 
it near two hours; his face bloated 
and distorted with his late paralytic 
stroke, which had affected, too, one 
of his eyes; and placed over the 
mouth of the vault into which, in 
all probability, he himself must 
soon descend; think how unpleas- 
ant a situation! He bore it all with 
a firm and unaffected countenance. 

This grave scene was fully con- 
trasted by the burlesque of the 
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[To BE CONTINUED] 





Duke of Newcastle. He fell into a 
fit of crying the moment he came 
into the chapel, and flung himself 
back into a stall, the archbishop 
hovering over him with a smelling- 
bottle; but in two minutes his curi- 
osity got the better of his hypoc- 
risy, and he ran about the chapel 
with his glass to spy who was or 
was not there, spying with one 
hand, and mopping his eyes with 
the other. Then returned the fear 
of catching cold; and the Duke of 
Cumberland, who was sinking with 
heat, felt himself weighed down, 
and turning around, found it was 
the Duke of Newcastle standing on 
his train, to avoid the chill of the 
marble. It was very theatric to 
look down into the vault, where the 
coffin was, attended by mourners 
with lights. Clavering, the groom 
of the bed-chamber, refused to sit 
up with the body, and was dis- 
missed by the King’s order... . 
Good night. 




















HEAVENLY EXILE 


By Harriet OLIVER 


66—DUS for Modesto, Turlock, 

Merced, Madera—and Fres- 
no; door No. 5 leaving in one min- 
ute. Door No. 5 lady.” 

Bert’s arms went around Nancy; 
she forgot the noise of the crowded 
station as he kissed her. Bert’s 
kisses were like that. Six months 
without them; Nancy shuddered. 
She tilted her head back for a last 
adoring look at his small even fea- 
tures, his smooth black hair and 
his immaculate dress. 

“Wedding bells in June, Honey.” 
Bert tweaked her ear. 

“All aboard.” 

Nancy scrambled up the steps, 
clutching Bert’s box of candy, Film 
Fun under her arm and his orchid 
flaunting extravagantly from her 
coat. 

“Bye, Sugar.” 

“G’bye, be good.” 


Six months exile teaching in a 
country school; Nancy dreaded it. 
She’d probably have a stupid little 
room in a boarding house and sit 
there night after night staring at 
Bert’s picture; perhaps an occa- 
sional movie, but no one to hold her 
hand, to kiss good-night—. And 
Bert? What would he be doing? 
Connie, Della, any of the girls 
would be glad to keep him company 
(they’d tried hard enough). Bert, 
the head window dresser at Max- 
well’s, the best dressed fellow in the 
crowd, she couldn’t ask him to stay 
home all the time. She couldn’t, 


but she wished she could. 
The bus drew in to the station at 





Fresno. Nancy unkinked herself 
and wrestled with her grip and 
packages. 

“You the teacher for Gainsford 
ranch?” 

Nancy looked up to see a lanky 
youth of uncertain age. She nodded 
and he immediately shouldered her 
possessions and led the way to a 
dilapidated car at the curb. 

As they rattled out of town, the 
land stretched with amazing flat- 
ness before them. Used to the hill 
encircled bay, this level panorama 
astonished Nancy. There seemed 
no end to it. They went for miles 
without seeing anyone; trees were 
scarce and houses appeared only at 
interminable intervals. 

“Are you sure you haven’t come 
too far?” she ventured. “Maybe 
we've passed Gainsford ranch.” 

“On it now. Been on it fer the 
last eight miles. Three mile yon- 
der is the barns.” 

“Then all that land belongs to 
one man?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“But there’s nothing growing but 
weeds.” 

“May look thet way to you, but 
thet’ll be the best asparagus crop 
you ever see in a couple a months, 
and them ain’t weeds, them’s cotton 
plants.” 

Suddenly Nancy realized they had 
stopped. The driver was reaching 
for her bag. She got out and stood 
immovable, gazing about her. Ahead 
lay three, great, gray barns, to the 
right were strung rows of long bar- 
rack -like buildings, with bits of 














draggled wash hanging at the rear. 
Towering above her was the pump 
house, its wheel casting a slowly 
whirling shadow in the dust at her 
feet. To the left, within nose-range 
of the barns, was what must in- 
evitably be the house. Smaller than 
the other buildings, apologetic in 
aspect, it huddled under leafless 
trees. A thin column of gray smoke 
was its only sign of life. 

“Just as I thought,” Nancy 
whispered. “Only worse.” Turning 
she asked wearily, “How far is it 
to the school?” 

“Over there.” 

She followed the man’s gaze to a 
tiny, faded green building in the 
center of a flat, barren field. There 
were two iron bars set horizontally 
at one side, nothing else; no trees, 
no grass, no flowers. Not even a 
flag pole. She turned and walked 
slowly toward it, this dreadful 
little place which was to be her 
prison for the next six months. 

The padlock on the weathered 
door was not secured; still she hesi- 
tated a moment. Her thoughts 
turned to Alice at the door of the 
looking glass, contemplating a ven- 
ture into a strange new world. For 
one panicky instant she wanted to 
turn and run, crying “Take me 
back, take me back I say.” But she 
did nothing of the kind. She put 
her hand on the knob and pushed, 
gently at first, and then with her 
knee. Suddenly she almost fell into 
a pile of dusty black chunks. It 
was coal piled to the left of the en- 
trance, some of which had slipped 
down across her path. To the right 
was a similar pile of wood. Per- 
haps this was only the storehouse 
after all. 

But no, beyond, in the main part 
of the room were rows of long tin 
topped tables. As she approached 
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she noted that the benches at each 
table were carved and rutted by in- 


dustrious jackknives. At one side 
stood a fat bellied stove and at the 
far end was one, lone desk, a 
straight-back chair beside it. Nancy 
walked slowly up to it and stood 
looking at the row of worn text- 
books, the spotted inkwell, and the 
layer of accumulated dust. With 
her forefinger she traced the letters 
of her name on its surface, 
N AN CY. The word lay in the dust 
staring up at her. It said “This is 
your desk now. See, your name is 
on it. Nancy in the dust, in the 
dust of a country school. You can’t 
get away now.” Nancy stared; she 
listened. These words were almost 
audible yet the silence was appal- 
ling. Nothing in the room even 
creaked. “If I didn’t need the 
money,” she thought bitterly, “if I 
only didn’t need the money.” Sud- 
denly she slipped onto the old chair, 
dropped her head on her arms, dust 
and all, and burst into sobs. 

She was conscious of nothing but 
her own misery. She was sub- 
merged in it, completely sunk. Pres- 
ently the sound of her own grief 
re-echoing in the empty room 
caught her attention and stopping 
to listen, her sobs ceased and again 
there was silence. Silence, but not 
aloneness. She felt rather than saw, 
the presence of someone else in the 
room. Startled she turned and saw, 
silhouetted in the doorway the 
great figure of a man, boots wide 
apart, one arm resting on the door- 
frame. Because of the light she 
could not see his face. When she 
moved he advanced into the room. 
For several moments they frankly 
stared. She at the tanned rugged 
face, the deep set gray eyes, the 
unmistakable outdoorness of him, 
while he in his turn was gazing at a 

















tousled blonde head, blue eyes, and 
a tear-stained face. 

“So you’re the new school teacher 
and you wish you had not come.” 
It was a statement of fact, not a 
query. He said it as one used to 
observing situations and evaluating 
them. 

“Well not exactly — it’s only 
that—” she hesitated as she met his 
eyes. There was no use lying to this 
man. “Yes,” she concluded sim- 
ply, “I wish I had not come.” 

“It’s not too late now.” He set- 
tled himself on one of the benches 
before her. “I told them a young 
one would never do. You see we've 
always had a teacher over fifty. 
They don’t mind the quiet and the 
routine. But you,” he was noting 
her sheer stockings, her little high 
heeled shoes, “you’d better pack up 
now and get started back tonight. 
Pll drive you in myself. He stood 
up as though that was settled. Per- 
haps they can get someone else in a 
day or two. You'd never last.” 

It was just the manner in which 
he might have judged a horse that 
was sway-backed or a cow that 
would not produce enough milk. 
There was no animosity in his 
words. He was entirely impersonal. 
He just stated what to him was a 
fact. She obviously would not do. 

Nancy found herself standing 
facing him. “T'll stay,” she said 
it almost defiantly. “I can at least 
have a try. That is if you don’t 
mind Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Moore, Dan Moore, and you're 
Miss Hale?” 

“Yes, I’m Miss Hale. This is my 
school, and I’m staying.” 

“Then I’d like to make one thing 
clear. If you stay at all you must 


stay till your term’s out at least. 
These kids you'll be teaching are 
Mexicans 


from humble homes. 
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They've always had old, faded out 


teachers. They’ve never even seen 
anything like you. You'll be a sort 
of fairy princess to them. Once 
they see you they won’t want to let 
you go. That’s why you'd better go 
now if you think you can’t stick.” 

“T’ll stick,” Nancy tried to sound 
convincing. “I guess I was just dis- 
appointed at first. There — there 
just isn’t anything here.” 

“There is if you look for it, Just 
take this school.” 

“But isn’t this all there is to 
take?” She indicated the meager 
room. 

“Did you notice these?” 

He led her over to the side wall 
and pointed to a row of sketches 
tacked high above the blackboard. 
They were pencil sketches of birds 
and animals; there was one of a 
hawk on the wing that was notice- 
ably better than the others. ; 

“Why that’s really lovely,” she 
was suddenly enthusiastic. “Surely 
that wasn’t done by one of the little 
Mexicans?” 

“Why not?” He stood admiring 
the swift, sure strokes of the swoop- 
ing bird. “You’re likely to find some 
potential genius right here in your 
class.” 

“But how can they?” Nancy’s 
amazement was sincere. “How ever 
do they learn?” 

“Some of them just seem to 
know. If they had any real train- 
ing, they could do wonders. I guess 
that’s why you got the job. You've 
studied what these kids need.” 
Turning, he added, “Now look over 
here.” 

He opened a crude cupboard in 
one corner of the room. On its 
shelves were simple bowls, vases 
and queer little figures molded from 
clay. “That’s my class.” He did 
not conceal the pride in his voice. 




















“You teach too?” 

He laughed. “Not really. I just 
sneak off for a couple of hours Fri- 
day afternoon and help out with 
this. We scoop clay from a pit on 
the ranch and bake it in the sun.” 

“Who are you anyway, besides 
your name I mean?” 

“Foreman of Gainsford ranch. I 
have to hump it most of the time, 
but every chance I get I come over 
here and work with the kids.” He 
paused and there was an unmistak- 
able softening in his eyes. “You'll 
love them too, when you get to 
know them and see how much they 
need your help. You know, they’re 
all the way from five to nineteen, 
and you teach ’em all right in the 
same room.” 

“Oh, I never could!” 

“Yes, you can. The little ones 
don’t know a word of English, but 
the big ones will help. It’s like a 
family that way. Best of all is 
Chayita. She’s my little sweetheart. 
She has the blackest hair and such 
a sparkle in her eyes. There’s a 
girl for you.” His eyes lighted with 
affection and his broad mouth 
curved into a happy smile. 

“I think I had better get settled 
now.” Nancy closed the cupboard 
door with a slight bang. “I’m tired,” 
she added half apologetically. “If 
you'd show me, I’d like to go to 
my room.” 

He led her back across the dusty 
field into the barnyard and toward 
the house, telling her of the west 
room that Mrs. Dugan had made 
ready for her, of the bath down the 
hall, of supper at six. 

“I'm the only other regular 
boarder besides her son Jim, though 
we have folks on occasion. The cut- 
ters and pickers live over there.” 
He indicated the barracks that 
Nancy had named upon her arrival. 
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At the sound of his voice an en- 
thusiastic yellow shepherd scram- 
bled down from the porch and 
leaped upon him, a black cat ap- 
peared from behind the pump house 
and purred against his legs. In an- 
other minute a pompous assemblage 
of barnyard folk waddled expect- 
antly into sight making strange 
squawking sounds as they ap- 
proached. Nancy supposed they 
must be ducks and geese. 

Simultaneously a capacious fig- 
ure in a blue mother hubbard 
strode out of the house and stood 
with a welcoming grin on her plain 
face. 

“So it’s you’ve been keeping the 
poor, tired lady,” she called out to 
them. “Come in this minute Miss 
and get yourself a nice bath while 
the water’s still hot.” 

Well, there is life here after all, 
thought Nancy as she went grate- 
fully up the steps. 


On Monday morning Nancy faced 
thirty-four pairs of black inquiring 
eyes. She tried to remember that 
they were probably as much in awe 
of her as she was of them. This 
was of very little help. She felt 
them staring straight through her 
to the pink ribbons on her slip. In 
spite of her two years of Spanish 
she stumbled over the roll call and 
grew red at the friendly, but audi- 
ble titters which ensued. When 
she came to the name Chayita Ca- 
bano she was conscious of an added 
anticipation and a consequent dis- 
appointment when a deep voice an- 
swered “Absent. I’m José, her 
brother, Chayita’s sick.” 

She didn’t know how to begin 
after that. She had lain awake half 
the night preparing a little speech. 
Words that had seemed so appro- 
priate, completely left her now. Ri- 

















diculous to be ill at ease with a lot 
of poor little children with ragged 
clothes and expectant faces. She 
had lost her sense of superiority. 
Instead of thinking how ignorant 
they were and how much she could 
teach them, she wondered if she 
could teach them anything at all. 
All ages, all grades, all wanting so 
much from her. She felt panic at 
the prospect before her. 

“Miss Hale?” It was José’s voice 
again. 

“Yes,” she looked toward the 
speaker, a tall handsome boy with 
lighter skin than the rest. 

“Couldn’t we begin with drawing, 
just for today. It might help to 
make us friends.” 

Before she could answer there 
was a chorus of eager pleas. 

“Yes,” said Nancy and she looked 
gratefully at José. “Let’s draw.” 

It was a most revealing morning. 
Nancy learned as much as her eager 
pupils. Not about art, but about 
the creatures of the country, about 
things that grew, about the hearts 
and hopes of these Mexican boys 
and girls. At the end of the morn- 
ing there was a new purpose in her 
heart. José should learn all that 
she could teach him, and then 
somehow he should go to the city 
to learn more that she could not 
give. José should not cut asparagus 
for the rest of his life. 

As they poured out of the little 
room at the noon hour, small girls 
clung to Nancy’s hands, others ad- 
mired from afar, and the older boys 
said shyly “Good-by Miss Hale.” 

José came softly up to her, “It is 
good to have one who knows.” That 
was all, but she understood. 

Suddenly she was ashamed of 
the thoughts she had harbored 
about these children who had been 
so kind to her. 
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Two little girls were arguing at 
her side. “But of course she’s beau- 


tiful. He said so.” 

“Who’s he,” Nancy asked cur- 
iously. 

“Why, Mr. Dan,” the child 


seemed surprised. “He knows every- 
thing.” 


As the weeks went by Nancy be- 
gan to believe that perhaps Mr. Dan 
did know everything, or nearly so. 
He told her of the planting of the 
crops and showed her the long 
sharp knives used to slip into the 
rich soil and cut the stalks of as- 
paragus underground. He would 
sit on the steps before supper and 
whistle up a meadow lark for her 
pleasure. One day after an espe- 
cially heavy rain he appeared at the 
school just as she was contemplat- 
ing the pools of water and mud and 
the inadequacy of her heelless rub- 
bers. 

“Just what I thought,” he said. 
“Climb aboard.” 

Before she had time to protest he 
swung her up and was squelching 
through the ooze toward the house. 
His arms were strong, but though 
he held her firmly, no sudden 
warmth ran through her. It would 
be different with Bert. His arms 
made her feel excited, tender, melt- 
able. Bert was intensely personal 
in every thing he did. She was al- 
ways flutteringly aware of him. 
Sometimes it almost hurt. But with 
Mr. Dan she might as well be a pig 
or a lamb needing succor. He de- 
posited her efficiently on the porch. 

“Next time I go to town you're 
getting some boots,” he said. 

A week later she sat beside him 
in the truck surveying the cover of 
fresh green that was spreading over 
the land. They were on their way 
back from town. A movie, a soda, 








and a pair of new boots had proved 
more exciting than she would have 
thought. She wiggled her toes. 
“They feel funny,” she said. 
“You'll get used to them.” 
“I suppose so. Does one get 
used to everything?” 
“Not always, but mostly if you 


“I didn’t try at first.” She paused. 
“But you tried for me didn’t you?” 

“Well, I wanted you to like it. 
You didn’t see anything. Not any- 
thing but dust.” 

“But I do now. See there’s a red- 
tailed hawk, and that’s a meadow 
lark on the post.” 

“Good girl,” he might have been 
patting a child on the head. 

She laughed abruptly. 

“What's so funny?” 

“Me, in boots.” She stretched 
them before her. “But I guess Ill 
need them if I’m to go into the 
fields with you next week and 
watch them cut and stack.” 

“You'll need them for more than 
that. There'll be wildflowers in the 


spring.” 


But though the weeks passed 
Chayita did not come. José kept 
bringing excuses saying that she 
would be better soon. Finally he 
said the Doctor was really worried. 
It might be many weeks. There 
was grief in his great eyes. 

“She coughs,” he said, “always 
that little cough.” He turned away 
quickly. 

At supper that night Dan was 
strangely silent. Nancy tried to in- 
terest him, but he ate poorly and 
asked to be excused. 

“It’s Chayita,” Mrs. Dugan ven- 
tured. “He’s that worried poor 
lad.” 

Nancy felt a sudden restraint, but 
she found herself asking, “Is she 
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pretty? I’ve never seen her you 
know. She’s not been able to come 
to school.” 

“She’s the loveliest thing for 
miles around. They’re different, 
the Cabanos, pure Spanish, olive 
skin. You know José?” 

“Yes I know José,” Nancy thought 
of his fine features, his sensitive 
eyes, his appealing manner. 

“Well, she’s like that only so 
dainty, so kind. Every one loves 
her. But most of all Mr. Dan.” 

Nancy tried to read that night, 
but her eyes skipped over the lines 
and her thoughts flitted from Chay- 
ita to Dan to Bert. Why was she 
being so silly about this. Why 
should she wonder how Dan 
would carry Chayita through the 
mud. He had been very kind to 
carry her at all. 

Nancy threw down the book and 
began to write to Bert: 

“Dearest—I miss you so terribly. 
Can’t you come down soon. There 
has been no letter for a week. Are 
you so busy? Do plan to come. I 
want to show you my little Mexi- 
cans, and some of the work they 
do. You'll be surprised, really you 
will, and I think I have helped 
them, especially José. I have told 
you about him before. They all ex- 
pect much of me, it makes me 
afraid sometimes. But I try very 
hard and we are learning together. 
I save every penny that doesn’t 
have to be spent. Perhaps it is 
fortunate there is so little to do, for 
you can’t waste money around here. 
I’m learning about birds. The fore- 
man tells me. Do come and let me 
tell you what I’ve learned. There 
is so much I want to show you. I 
do miss you such a lot, especially 
tonight. 

“All my love, 
“Nancy.” 
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It was five days before an an- 
swer came, voluble, affectionate, 
full of plans for a window display 
at Easter, and the breaking in of a 
new girl. “She’s got a lot on the 
ball, and tricky looking to boot. 
The best help yet. You come home 
instead. What could we do with 
the birds and chickens? If you 
come here, I'll show you a real 
time. No one dances like you. I 
can hardly wait. 

“Good-night Sugar, 
“Bert.” 


In another week the school was 
deep in plans for Easter. They 
were to give a simple pageant of 
the Easter message and have a dis- 
play of their art. Each child was 
as excited as though he were solely 
responsible for everything.’ They 
worked extra hours, and José and 
one or two of the older ones came 
to help at night. Dan was helping 
them model the Bible characters 
out of clay. Nancy was working on 
the setting. Tears came into her 
eyes when José humbly presented 
his figure of the Christ upon an ass. 
He had managed to put both rever- 
ence and simplicity into the dainty 
miniature. Nancy held it tenderly 
in her hands. 

“José, it’s beautiful. How could 
you do it? It seems to live.” 

“It is what I feel,” he answered 
eagerly. “Here,” he put his hand 
on his heart. “Then it flows out of 
my fingers. It just comes.” 

“One day, José, you will be teach- 
ing me. You do already.” 

“After Easter,” he pointed to the 
model, “you will keep it for your 
own.” 

“TI shall keep it always. I shall 
be so proud.” 

“T’m proud too, I’m proud of both 
of you.” It was Dan standing in the 
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doorway. He strode toward them 
and took the figures from Nancy’s 


hands. He stood holding them 
gently in his great palm. None of 
them spoke. They seemed to be 
held together by an inner excite- 
ment, by a common desire. Finally 
José spoke. 

“This will be my happiest Easter. 
Easter is a beginning. It seems 
like the beginning of so much for 
me.” 

“Oh, it will be,” said Nancy eag- 
erly. “We'll make things come 
true.” 

“Yes,” Dan affirmed, “Yes, we 
will.” 


It had been settled at last. Bert 
was to come down for the Easter 
pageant, and drive Nancy back for 
the spring vacation. He had sent 
her a list of dates to be filled, the 
club dance, the surprise party for 
Della, the masquerade. Nancy was 
consumed with excitement. The pa- 
geant, Bert’s coming, the gay holi- 
days. It was hard to keep her mind 
on the routine work. She passed 
the mashed potatoes to Mrs. Dugan 
and asked Dan for the jam. 

“You know I don’t think I can 
stand the suspense,” she laughed 
across at him. “I feel as though I 
were going to burst.” 

“Feel sort of like that myself. 
Chayita’s better and the Doc says 
she can come to the Easter pa- 
geant,” Dan grinned delightedly. 
“Come on let’s go out and burst 
together.” 

First they went over to the school 
to survey the preparations once 
more. They stood admiring the dec- 
orations, the Easter scene, the cam- 
bric costumes laid carefully on the 
tin topped tables, and the programs 
printed by José. 

Nancy’s face was radiant as Dan 
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took her by the shoulders and 
laughed down at her. “And you're 
the girl who tried to run away.” 

“And you're the man,” she re- 
torted, “who said I wouldn't do.” 

“Oh, but I hoped you would. You 
see I wanted to keep you, for—for 
these kids.” 

There was a look in his eyes that 
didn’t belong. There was a catch 
in her breath that had no business 
to come. Abruptly they turned, 
walked out of the schoolhouse, and 
toward the road in the darkness. 
His hand steadied her over the 
rough spots. Silently they moved 
along, smelling the fresh green 
earth, hearing the night sounds 
from the fields. A constraint was 
upon them. He guided her to his 
car by the barn and helped her in. 
For several miles they drove with- 
out a word. When Dan spoke there 
was a forced note in his voice. 

“Let’s go to a movie. What do 
you say?” 

Nancy said yes to the movies and 
yes to a hot dog afterward, but the 
evening was not a success, in spite 
of their studied efforts. The ride 
home seemed long and chill. 

The next three days were all that 
were left before Easter. There was 
still much to be done. The tiny 
children had to be rehearsed again 
and again. The older ones encour- 
aged; all the parents urged to come. 
Nancy sat up at night to finish a 
yellow silk, wondering what Bert 
would think of it. 

Finally the day arrived. Nancy 
was awake before the first cock. 
Mrs. Dugan was busy in the kitchen 
in a black silk. Dan was ready 
with the car to take them to early 
Mass. As they knelt together Nancy 
prayed that everything would go 
smoothly; that no one would be 
afraid; that some of the reverent 
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spirit of the children would shine 
through their actions and glorify 
their Easter play. 

Nancy stood on the front porch 
looking over the fields toward the 
road. Bert should be here any time 
now. Soon it would be too late. 
She had promised to begin prompt- 
ly. She was glad that the sun was 
shining, that the trees around the 
house were tipped with fresh green, 
the rose on the porch in bloom. 
The long flat fields stretched with 
the promise of abundance before 
her. Bert would see it all for the 
first time like this. He would not 
know of the gaunt winter, but 
would see it only in the beauty of 
spring. 

She smoothed a pleat in the yel- 
low silk. Bert would like it; perhaps 
Dan would notice too, and the chil- 
dren, she wanted them all to be 
proud of her. There, what was 
that? A red car surely. It was 
Bert’s roadster. In another minute 
it turned into the yard a swish and 
swirl of dust. Bert was getting out, 
adjusting his tie, dusting his pants, 
giving a practiced jerk to the jacket 
of his suit. Just then a pompous 
goose waddled up beside him, its 
neck thrust up, its impeccably 
white shirt front puffed out in 
pride. It stopped a moment to 
spread its wings, shake its feathers 
gently into place, and fold its wings 
again before proceeding elegantly 
toward the barn. 

Nancy could not stifle a merry 
laugh, as she rushed down the steps 
and into Bert’s arms. It was good 
to be there, to feel his possessive 
warmth again, to recognize the old 
fragrance, the pressure of his lips. 
He was holding her off to look at 
her. She was quick to read the 
disapproval in his eyes. 

“Freckles, my dear, and tan.” He 
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laughed. “I'll have to get you out 
of here before you go buxom on me. 
Poor darling,” he was gazing about 
him, “living in this God forsaken 
place what could you expect.” 

“Oh, no,” it was a sharp cry. 
Bert’s careless words were in the 
nature of a sacrilege. “Oh, no, 
Bert, not God forsaken, He’s in the 
very center of it. Can’t you see?” 
Even as she spoke she realized the 
futility of her words. Bert was 
seeing the gray barns, the humble 
little house, the barracks and the 
pump house. 

“No wonder you called it exile. 
What a place.” 

“I thought so, too, but that was 
just at first. Now I think,” she 
hesitated as her mind flashed over 
a dozen happy memories, “I think 
it’s heavenly.” 

“What’s heavenly?” Dan had 
come upon them as they talked. 
She welcomed the interruption and 
turned eagerly toward him with a 
wide gesture. 

“Everything,” she beamed, “just 
everything.” 

Dan stood there polished and 
starched to an unwonted degree. 
His broad shoulders ill at ease in 
the tight navy coat. He was staring 
at Bert with unconcealed interest. 

“Yes,” he said, “yes, I suppose 
it is.” 

Oh, dear, thought Nancy miser- 
ably. Neither of them understand. 


The pageant was over and Bert 
still did not understand. Nancy 
had been so proud of the children, 
and so pleased with the grateful 
and excited parents. She had felt 


the songs were truly beautiful and 
the part played by José was almost 
inspired. She saw this day as a 
triumph of love and patience and 
co-operation. Her heart went with 





every child right to the end. She 
was aware of each special success 
or failure. There were flutterings of 
excitement in her breast. 

But with Bert it was no use. He 
only saw little gringos in cambric 
costumes, a one-room school house, 
an amateur show. The inspiration 
had passed him by. Nancy knew 
with inevitable certainty that she 
was passing him, too. She wanted 
to reach out and stop herself, to 
clutch at the glamour and the pas- 
sion that had held her before, to go 
back with Bert to excitement and 
gaiety and love. Love? 

Bert was pressing her hastily 
through the throng of shining, 
dark-skinned families. 

“For the Lord’s sake, let’s get out 
of this. You poor kid, you have 
been up against it.” 

“But I don’t want to go yet. The 
parents will want to talk to me. 
And I want to meet them.” She 
added to herself, “and I haven’t met 
Chayita yet.” 

“Well, if you prefer these.” Bert 
was completely baffled. “Perhaps 
I'd better go. I certainly don’t fit 
in around here.” 

It was happening. Just as she 
had sensed that it would. She was 
passing by on the other side. 
There was no longer even glamour 
or passion to cling to. She held out 
her hands as if to show Bert that 
they were empty. There was no 
use clutching at thin air. 

“No, Bert, you don’t fit in, but I 
do. That’s why it will be best if 
you go back alone. Just tell the 
crowd,” she laughed ruefully, “tell 
them Nancy’s gone haywire.” She 
turned abruptly. There was a 
lump in her throat, a pain in her 
heart. What had she done? Why 
had she done it? Bert would get 
along. There was always Connie or 

















Della or someone new. But she— 
“Listen, Sugar, are you crazy?” 
Bert’s hand was on her arm. Here 
was her chance. It wasn’t too late. 
She shook her head. “It’s no go, 
Bert. It just wouldn’t work.” 

He stood for a moment unbeliev- 
ing rather than hurt. He shrugged 
his acceptance. “Not now it 
wouldn’t. No, not now.” 

Nancy moved on alone, scarcely 
aware of the eager, voluble crowd 
about her. She only wanted to get 
off away from every one, away even 
from her own confusing self. 

“Sefiorita Hale,” a soft voice 
called her and she felt a gentle tug- 
ging at her skirt. Looking down 
she saw a child in a frilly white 
dress holding a big white rabbit in 
her arms. It was not one of her 
children, this girl with the glinting 
eager eyes and delicate features. 
She must have come in from the 
town. The child proffered the 
white rabbit, which proved to be 
very wriggly in Nancy’s arms. 

“It’s for you,” she said happily. 
“T’'ve been feeding him just for you. 
And you are beautiful,” this last 
with an air of vast satisfaction, 
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“You, darling,” Nancy fell on her 
knees beside the little girl. “And 
what is your name?” 

“Chayita, of course. I’m Mr. 
Dan’s sweetheart. He tells me all 
about his beautiful golden prin- 
cess. That’s why I got well. So I 
could see you on Easter Day and 
give you this rabbit. His name’s 
Dan, too.” 

A shadow fell across them and 
looking up they saw Dan standing 
above them. “Not my princess, 
Chayita,” he said gently. “Just the 
princess. I didn’t see her soon 
enough to make her mine.” There 
was that same look in his eyes, but 
this time Nancy knew that it be- 
longed. 

Chayita stamped her baby foot. 
Her eyes flashed. “She’s yours if 
you want her. Didn’t Mr. Gains- 
ford say you could have anything 
you wanted on this ranch?” 

There was a catch in Nancy’s 
voice that had every reason to be 
there. 

“I’ve neyer met Mr. Gainsford,” 
her eyes looked deep into Dan’s as 
she whispered softly. “I guess he’s 
the boss.” 























DE VALERA EXPLAINS EIRE’* 


By Josern F. THORNING 


HILE the bombs fall on Eu- 
rope, Africa and the British 
Isles, the most Christian nation in 
the world is trying to maintain a 
precarious neutrality, or if you 
will, non-belligerency. The empha- 
sis in Eire is not upon mass produc- 
tion of warships, pursuit ships and 
artillery, but upon efforts to secure 
a “more abundant life” for the 
workers in factories and on farms. 
Furthermore, sincere, scientific con- 
sideration is being accorded to the 
problems of the so-called white- 
collar workers. The tone and tem- 
per of this program of reconstruc- 
tion is reflected in the words of a 
statesman, who, for all the discus- 
sion his policies have evoked, must 
be conceded to have held the center 
of the world’s stage for a longer 
period than any of his contempo- 
raries. 

This exclusive interview, which 
took place in the Hon. Eamon de 
Valera’s private office in Leinster 
House, may have the merit of pre- 
senting an image of what the whole 
world ought to be, according to the 
mind of the Holy See and the best 
Christian statesmanship, after a 
tragically destructive war. Co-op- 
eration, not conflict, is the keynote 
of these conversations. The whole 
picture offers to the democratic na- 


1 The author of this article wishes to record 
that the following interview was 





tions some hope of a brighter fu- 
ture for the common people: the 
real soldiers of society. 

Asked about the economic and 
financial background of social re- 
form, fhe Premier replied: 

“Under our native government 
we have greatly expanded our till- 
age area. For example, today we 
are able to produce virtually all our 
sugar, due to intensive cultivation 
of the sugar-beet and the construc- 
tion of huge refineries. Formerly, 
we were dependent upon imports. 
More than one-third of the grain 
that is used for bread grows on our 
own soil. And the national diet has 
been improved by a larger domestic 
consumption of beef, butter, eggs, 
chickens, cheese and other dairy 
produce. 

“Industrially, progress has been 
striking. A rich variety of goods, 
formerly secured from abroad, is 
now made in our own workshops 
and factories. Two illustrations 
may be enlightening: in 1931 wear- 
ing apparel, both cotton and woolen, 
was imported into Eire to the value 
of $27,500,000. This figure has been 
cut five-sixths in the current year. 
Imports of clothing are now less 
than $5,000,000. Ten years ago, 
footwear costing the people fully 
$7,500,000 was brought into Eire. 
Today, that sum has been re- 
duced more than tenfold: imports 
of boots and shoes now amount to 
less than $500,000. These statis- 
tics, comparatively studied, suggest 
that the Irish people have achieved 
a fair measure of industrial inde- 
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pendence. Economic self-sufficiency 
is a direct result of political free- 
dom and in turn strengthens the 
fabric of our State’s sovereignty.” 

Mr. de Valera acknowledged that 
more remained to be accomplished 
in building up heavy industry, ma- 
chinery of large-scale production 
and in insuring a steady supply of 
basic raw materials. These prob- 
lems necessarily have been compli- 
cated by the war. 

In the financial sphere the Pre- 
mier pointed out that every Eire 
Government, since 1920, had man- 
aged to balance the budget as well 
as to keep the national debt within 
extraordinarily narrow limits. He 
insisted that this had been done 
without any impairment of the 
services for public health, educa- 
tion and housing. Indeed, as this 
correspondent noted, the slum 
clearance program in Dublin is a 
model for the civilized world. Only 
one “depressed” district remained 
in what was once the “slum me- 
tropolis” of the Old World. 

The Irish Free State’s attempt to 
build a Catholic state embodying 
the occupational group system, or 
vertical guilds or unions of employ- 
ers and the employees in the same 
industry, was described to this 
writer in the Government Head- 
quarters by Prime Minister Eamon 
de Valera, in the first interview he 
gave after relinquishing the presi- 
dency. 

Based on the Encyclical of Pope 
Pius XI, “Reconstructing the Social 
Order,” Mr. de Valera asserted that 
this “adventure into the realm of 
socio-economic planning will take 
distinctively Irish lines.” He added 
that the state his government is 
attempting to devise for Ireland 
would be both modern and con- 
servative. 
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“For the present,” he declared, 
“it represents a philosophy, an out- 
look, a tendency and an attitude, 
suffused by principles of sound 
Christian teaching. The ideal of a 
Catholic state embodying the voca- 
tional group system will grow clear- 
er and clearer with the practical ap- 
plication of the pertinent passages 
of the new Irish Constitution. It 
will keep the compass of State from 
being deflected too far either to the 
Fascist Right, with all of its perils 
of state absolutism, or to the Marx- 
ist Left with its desperate, despirit- 
ualized emphasis upon the things 
we eat and drink and wear. 

“By frankly facing every possible 
objection to the twentieth century 
revival of the guild system, and 
more particularly by bridging the 
chasm between business and poli- 
tics, we in Ireland will do our part 
in helping to effect the Christian 
social revolution.” 

Significantly enough, the Toiseach 
(Gaelic for Prime Minister), as Mr. 
de Valera is called throughout Ire- 
land, did not speak of corporations, 
syndicalism or the corporative state 
in telling of his government’s exper- 
iment with the occupational group 
system. Instead he used the terms 
“vocational bodies” or “functional 
groups.” 

In explaining why he did this, he 
said that the present conflict be- 
tween Communism and Fascism 
rendered the problem of the occu- 
pational group system, as well as its 
accurate exposition, a matter of 
acute importance. 

“We know perfectly well the 
viciousness and lamentable results 
of Marxist materialism wherever 
it has been tried,” he declared. “We 
are also aware of the dangers in- 
herent in a program which would 
submerge individual and family 























liberties in blind worship of an in- 
fallible state, such as Nazism pro- 
poses. There is a reasonable, prac- 
tical position which lies between 
the radical extremes: it consists of 
a modernized guild system, embrac- 
ing both employers and workers in 
vocational bodies in every branch 
of industry, agriculture, commerce, 
the professions and the arts. This 
is the system we believe best fitted 
for Ireland. 

“Obviously, these vocational 
groups must have the support and 
sanction of law. The representa- 
tives of capital and labor in each 
arm or instrument of production 
should have a voice in determining 
the maximum volume of output, 
prices, wages and profits. 

“A plan of this character would 
put industrialists, financiers, and 
manual workers upon an equitable 
basis in the production and distri- 
bution of wealth. It would bring 
about effective, fruitful profit-shar- 
ing both in industry and agricul- 
ture. 

“In fact it may be doubted 
whether any profit sharing plan, 
however laudable, can operate suc- 
cessfully unless the employees are 
lifted from the level of mere wage- 
earners to the status of co-man- 
agers and co-directors, Since this 
species of partnership would not 
necessarily be effected upon a fifty- 
fifty basis, but in accordance with 
the enterprise, skill, zeal and capi- 
tal investment of each individual 
engaged in the productive process, 
it would retain the best features of 
our present economy—namely, per- 
sonal initiative, the opportunity for 
private gain, permanency of invest- 
ment and security of employment.” 

The success of the Trades Coun- 
cil in Great Britain was cited by 
him as an indication that much 
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more can be done along these lines. 
The Irish dairy industry, he said, 
where co-operative principles have 
been developed on a notable scale, 
would easily be among the first to 
benefit by the extension of this 
principle. Electrical workers and 
producers likewise could be organ- 
ized with a minimum of friction, he 
declared. 

Mr. de Valera insisted that the 
principal motive of the present Eire 
Government in attempting to de- 
velop the occupational group sys- 
tem, is the confidence that the Irish, 
as a Christian people, have in the 
recommendations for a better so- 
cial order made by Pope Pius XI 
in his encyclical. 

“It is inevitable,” he continued, 
“that Ireland, with her tradition of 
profound religious fervor, should be 
in the forefront of those nations, 
like Portugal, Spain and Brazil, 
which are endeavoring to achieve a 
practical realization, within the 
limits prescribed by the national 
temperament and genius of each, of 
the Holy Father’s positive remedies 
for the social and economic ills of 
the world. 

“This implies that Christian ideals 
of the family, of public service, and 
of personal self-discipline and so- 
briety take precedence over ques- 
tions of wages, prices or profits.” 

He frankly admitted, however, 
that there were two possible draw- 
backs to his program of social and 
economic reconstruction for Ire- 
land. The first of these, he declared, 
was the danger of monopolistic con- 
trol of a particular commodity, 
such as bread, by members of a 
certain guild or group, with conse- 
quent interference or infringement 
on the rights of others engaged in 
other spheres of production. The 
second possible difficulty involves a 
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fair method of securing representa- 
tives of industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, the professions and the arts 
upon a truly vocational basis, he 
said. 

Some measure of state supervi- 
sion or control would settle the first 
difficulty, he added. It was his 
view, he said, that this indispe:s- 
able measure of co-ordination might 
be achieved by means of a Supreme 
Economic Council. This council, 
he explained, would be subordinate 
to the political organs of the state, 
yet vested with sufficient indepen- 
dent authority to keep effective con- 
trol upon all factors in the process 
of production, distribution and con- 
sumption. Something of this kind 
has been attempted, it may be ob- 
served, in the establishment, at the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe, of 
a Ministry of Supplies, which su- 
pervises and co-ordinates measures 
necessary to meet Eire’s economic 
needs and simultaneously exercises 
control over prices to prevent 
profiteering. 

“This is equivalent,” the Premier 
commented with a smile, “to guid- 
ing a four-in-hand of spirited Irish 
thoroughbreds over a steeplechase 
course with obstacles of the num- 
ber and variety of those in the 
Grand National—or the Irish Sweep- 
stakes! 

“Unless this was done, however, 
the national economy would speed- 
ily run out of focus. The prime 
concern of those responsible for the 
efficient, just administration of the 
vocational group set-up, therefore, 
is co-ordination and balance.” 

With reference to the second dif- 
ficulty, he said that Ireland had had 
an unhappy experience with func- 
tional representation in the Irish 
Senate. It was the purpose of his 
government, he explained, to secure 
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a representative Upper House by 
allowing a number of vocational 
bodies to nominate candidates. 
These candidates in turn were elect- 
ed by a college composed of both 
Dail Eireann deputies and of rep- 
resentatives chosen by local au- 
thorities. 

“As things turned out,” he said, 
“the Senate, contrary to our expec- 
tations, tended to show a distinct 
political complexion, not vastly dif- 
ferent from the Dail Eireann itself. 

“Perhaps this is not so surpris- 
ing when we recall that most of 
the legislation that has been con- 
sidered by the most democratic as- 
semblies any place in the world has 
been enacted under stress of eco- 
nomic deterioration. Consequently, 
the legislators themselves have 
been obliged to show a vast pre- 
occupation with measures for pub- 
lic relief, social security and finan- 
cial reform. 

“In other words the politicians 
have been forced to expend the 
resources of statecraft upon prob- 
lems that, strictly speaking, pertain 
to the province of sociologists, eco- 
nomists, bankers and health of- 
ficers. 

“Government today demands a 
degree of specialization in each one 
of these spheres, unparalleled in 
history. To draw a straight line be- 
tween the realm of politics and the 
domain of business in the large 
sense of that term, is well-nigh im- 
possible in the contemporaneous 
world. That is what suggests the 
practical advantages of the Supreme 
Economic Council I have men- 
tioned, whose function would be to 
act as a balance wheel between a 
purely political chamber and its 
socio-economic counterpart, the 
functional chamber. 

“The supreme importance, there- 

















fore, of obtaining an Upper House 
reflecting the social and economic 
laminations, aspirations and needs 
of society, is evident. In Eire, as 
you probably know, one-half of the 
members of our Senate are elected 
vocationally. If the medical pro- 
fession, for example, is to impinge 
properly upon the legislative calen- 
dar of the day, it is imperative that 
this occupational group be enabled 
to place in nomination and to se- 
cure the election of a physician or 
surgeon of undeniable professional 
qualifications, as well as of the 
finest Christian, ethical outlook. A 
horse doctor or even a competent 
veterinary surgeon with a flare for 
the turf would hardly meet these 
requirements!” 

This correspondent, who had just 
concluded a survey of social and 
economic conditions in Spain and 
Portugal, asked Mr. de Valera if 
Ireland’s experiment with the voca- 
tional groups’ system would follow 
the general lines of its development 
in those two countries. His answer 
was most emphatic. 

“It would be a big mistake to 
imagine that Ireland, which is a 
small, compact, unitary state, would 
be induced to follow the lead of a 
nation whose Federal or regional 
character is as pronounced as that 
of Spain or Brazil,” he said. “Here 
we do not desire states within a 
state. Our history shows that Ire- 
land prospered most when the ‘high 
king’ did not find his power too 
jealously disputed by his brother 
kings in relatively powerful king- 
doms. Particularism of this type 
would not work in Ireland. Our 
adventure in the realm of socio- 
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economic planning will take dis- 
tinctly Irish lines.” 

In conclusion, the Toiseach em- 
phasized that the unity of Ireland 
would comprise the finest possible 
contribution to social reconstruc- 


tion. “The Constitution of Eire,” 
he explained, “provides a basic law 
for the whole island. Sooner or 
later, the Northern Counties will 
complete the cycle of Irish indepen- 
dence. Economically, this will pro- 
duce huge gains both for North and 
South. For years, there was a con- 
centration of manufacturing indus- 
tries in Ulster. The people of that 
region have a wider experience in 
trade and commercial development 
than those of the one-time Free 
State. 

“Business acumen and business 
enterprise will stimulate every phase 
of our national life. These quali- 
ties abound in the North. They are 
a necessary complement to the 
traits of a people with a long tradi- 
tion of success in agriculture and 
cattle-raising. Union of effort and 
co-mingling of talent will enrich the 
Irish pattern of work, study and 
play. 

“Above all, the pooling of re- 
sources in a united Ireland would 
give to every Irishman a sense of 
confidence, pride and strength that 
would key the national defense pro- 
gram to the highest possible pitch. 
Since the world is contracting, due 
to swifter means of communication 
and transport, it is imperative that 
Eire take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to expand to her natural fron- 
tiers. After all, isn’t that the mean- 
ing of democracy: majority rule for 
the common weal?” 








“FOR I WAS AN-HUNGRED .. .” 


By Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER 


E Americans are having an easy 
time of it, so we are told. We 

are warm, we are clothed, we have 
plenty to eat. We do not get out 
of bed at half-past three in the 
morning, dress shivering in an icy 
room, to stand for hours in line 
waiting for a chance to buy three 
turnips and a handful of rice. We 
step into a grocery whenever we 
think of it and buy any food we 
have money to pay for. Our shoes 
are not full of gaping holes, our 
coats are not ragged and thread- 
bare. We take milk for our babies 
and children as a matter of course. 
When some one knocks at the door 


we call out casually, “Come in,” we 
do not turn gray-white in terror 
and totter unsteadily to open to a 


sinister fate. When a son, a hus- 
band goes off to work in the morn- 
ing we do not fear that two weeks 
later the secret police will bring 
back the ashes from his cremated 
body. We are safe, our families, 
our friends are safe. We are not 
broken on the wheel of physical 
and mental torture. We are whole. 

But we are suffering too. 

We are suffering because of the 
decency of those who brought us 
up to try to be decent, ourselves. If 
they had let us grow up—these 
fathers, mothers, priests, teachers 
of our youth—as barbarians, or 
animals, our hearts would not be 
aching now in a sympathy for the 
utter misery of our fellowmen so 
piercing that it feels like remorse. 
But they did not leave us to 
thoughtless, untutored savagery. 


We were taught by our elders—no 
matter what their religious faith— 
that when others are cold, are hun- 
gry, are despairing, we should be 
ashamed unless we make an effort 
to share our too-much with the not- 
enough of the needy. Well, we are 
ashamed. We are wretched at 
heart for all our ease, as we think 
of the millions of harmless Euro- 
pean families, innocent of any 
fault but not having huge armies, 
young mothers, old grandmothers, 
little children, school boys, babies, 
young girls, desperately underfed, 
their vitality dwindling, waning, 
their future (which we will share 
of course) darkening day by day. 
We look from those guiltless vic- 
tims down to our own fully-spread 
tables, and we call out silently to 
the memory of those mentors of 
our youth who tried to bring us up 
to be decent, “See, at least we are 
ashamed!” knowing that they 
would take our shame as a tribute 
to their training and their ideals. 
Sitting before our bountiful 
tables for three good meals a day, 
we too are starving, starving for 
lack of the moral vitamin of trying 
to act on the principles which we 
profess. There are no gas masks 
which can protect our souls from 
the poison of remaining passively 
inert in the face of intense human 
suffering which we might lessen. 
We don’t need any one to tell us 
that we are in moral danger. Our 
own instincts warn us that not to 
do what we can to help the unde- 
served distress of our fellows is a 














corrosive acid, eating away the de- 
fenses which preserve us all from 
utter savagery. We try to put out 
of our minds one part of our obvi- 
ous duty by feverish busyness 
about another. We knit for Britain, 
we raise money for rolling kitchens 
for England, we collect seeds for 
devastated British gardens, we open 
our homes to as many British chil- 
dren as can reach our shores. Full 
of an affectionate, envious, exult- 
ing pride in British courage and 
steadfastness, we send _ contribu- 
tions to every fund, every service, 
organized to help the British Isles. 
But those wan, pale, hollow-eyed 
faces behind the bars of the Ger- 
man invading armies—there is 
nothing in the faith we were 
brought up in, in the faith any de- 
cently civilized person was brought 
up to believe, which bids us leave 
helpless prisoners to starve. 

We too are suffering. We too, 
though so safe, are in peril. 

I had a letter recently from a 
dearly beloved godchild of mine, 
living in one of the invaded coun- 
tries. Do you ask how ever could 
a letter reach me through that 
barbed-wire enclosed concentration 
camp which her country has be- 
come? Because someone risked his 
life to bring it through the lines to 
me. It was the first news of her I 
had had since July. She writes, “We 
have carrots, chestnuts and apples 
to eat. And these only because we 
live in the country. Those in the 
cities have turnips only.” No but- 
ter, oil, lard, fats of any kind. No 
rice, no potatoes, no cereals, no 
chocolate, no sugar (or so little as 
not to count), no meat, no fish, no 
eggs —just carrots, chestnuts and 
apples. Like my own flesh-and 
blood daughter, safe in the rich In- 
diana countryside, this god-daugh- 
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ter has two little girls, the older one 
nearly four, the younger one four 
months old. Have you had adored 
little children in your family? 

Why can’t I send food to her and 
her babies, and to other young 
mothers and their babies? 

In another small, highly civilized, 
invaded democracy, I have a friend, 
an old woman and an old friend, 
representing the finest flower of so- 
cial responsibility. Why must I not 
send her food to keep alive the 
spirit which has been the soul of 
Christian and brotherly service? 

You know the reason which is al- 
ways given. It is this:—England, 
fighting for her life, does not want 
food sent to the countries con- 
quered by Germany, and will not 
allow it to go through her blockade. 

Let’s consider this:— “England 
does not want,” etc. What do you 
mean—England? When you say 
“Germany does not want—” you 
know what you mean. You mean 
“Hitler does not want.” Nobody’s 
desires count in Germany, save one 
man’s. But, glory be to God, when 
you say, “England wants” you do 
not mean “Churchill wants.” By 
all that England is fighting for, and 
we are backing her to fight for, you 
do not and cannot mean that. By 
the very nature of democracy, a 
diversity of opinion is allowed, de- 
sired, sanctioned. Discussion of 
the bases of opinion is the breath 
of life to a free country. When 
ever did free citizens decree that 
thoughtful consideration of the 
reasons for their government’s ac- 
tions must be silenced, that the de- 
cisions of the men in power at any 
one time must be accepted with 
mute bowed heads? If any citizens 
of a free country ever did so de- 
cree, they were not British—whose 
proudest tradition is indomitable 
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faith in free discussions. The Brit- 
ish government in power during 
our Civil War adopted a policy 
which a great number of British 
citizens thought a mistake. And 
they did not hesitate to say so. His- 
tory has proved their instinct right, 
and the decision of the then gov- 
ernment wrong. No, it is not old 
England, bless her as she was never 
blessed before! which would wish 
responsible, God-fearing men and 
women not even to consider the rea- 
sons for the decisions of her gov- 
ernment. If England stands, now 
as ever, there are plenty of men 
and women in her borders who will 
welcome a free discussion of her 
actions. The fact that vitamins, 
medical supplies and milk for chil- 
dren are now allowed to pass 
through the British blockade tells 
us that the English people have not 
overnight become another race from 
that of the great Humanitarian 
tradition. 

So let us, as freely as the free 
English themselves have always 
thought about the decrees of their 
government, consider thoughtfully 
the facts given for not trying to feed 
the innocent starving of Europe. It 
can do no harm to a gallant nation 
we passionately admire to look into 
the facts of a situation which is a 
moral concern of all decently hu- 
mane men and women. What are 
some of the things being said about 
the European situation which seem 
to justify our living in plenty with- 
out trying to save from starving 
guiltless men, women and children 
shut up in prison? 

It is being said that in the 1914- 
1918 war, much of the food sent by 
Americans to Belgium and North- 
ern France was appropriated by the 
Germans. Hence, that it would be 
again. But (1) Mr. Topping, secre- 
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tary to the American Minister to 
Belgium in a letter dated January 
20, 1941, states that the total of 
such leakages came to less than one 
ton in ten thousand; (2) That to 
his personal knowledge there was 
not one single instance of unreme- 
died violation of the German pledge 
not to take such food; (3) Most 
conclusive proof, at the end of the 
war the German children were 
gaunt, pale and rickety, and the 
Belgian children were not, and (4) 
in Poland where no American food 
was distributed, hundreds of thou- 
sands of human lives were lost from 
hunger. 

It is said that fats can be used 
to make nitro-glycerine, which is 
used in the manufacture of dyna- 
mite and double-base propellent 
powders, hence that the Germans 
would take fats sent in to provide 
vitally necessary vitamins for wom- 
en and children, and use it for ex- 
plosives. But Germany does not now 
use double-base powders (greatly 
used in 1914-18) and it is doubtful 
whether dynamite would be used 
for military demolitions. It is not 
an ordnance material. And anyhow 
synthetic glycol is a substitute for 
glycerine. Fats and oil would save 
human lives. They are no longer 
of prime importance in making ex- 
plosives. And of course the same 
precautions to be taken against 
Germans stealing would apply in 
the case of fats and oils or of other 
foods. If the German authorities 
began to appropriate American food 
we would not go on sending it. 

It is said that there really is 
plenty of food in Europe. Well no, 
this argument was advanced, but in 
the face of the present tragic and 
increasing shortage of food this 
statement is being brought out with 
much more hesitation. Too many 

















facts are known about the dreadful 
slaughter of cattle and poultry to 
provide meat and because of the 
shortage of fodder. Too much has 
been reliably reported about the 
terrible reduction in the grain har- 
vests due to the disruption of war. 

It is said that if American food 
is sent in to Europe, the Germans 
will have more for themselves. Can 
anyone doubt that the German gov- 
ernment will take all the food it 
wants, anyhow? No American food 
is now being sent to the country 
where my godchild lives. The Ger- 
mans have not waited for that to 
take away from her region every- 
thing except carrots, chestnuts and 
apples. And that supply will not 
last long. 

It is said that Germany, on the 
principle of its being good policy 
to feed slaves enough to keep them 
strong for their work, will for its 
own sake feed the people of the in- 
vaded countries. But the only slaves 
the Germans need are farmers, who 
will be needed to produce food. 
City people will be useless for Ger- 
man purposes. Hence no need to 
keep them alive. And it is exactly 
the city population which it is pro- 
posed to feed by our American help. 

It is said that American food 
would certainly just be snatched by 
the Germans from the people of the 
invaded countries. The answer to 
this is the statement, repeated a 
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hundred times, that if this hap- 
pened, the American relief agencies 
would instantly stop operations. 
The stocks of food on hand at any 
one time would feed the German 
people for about three days. This 
is the amount of the risk of help- 
ing Germany. No more. 

But what isn’t said is vastly more 
important than what is advanced, 
namely, that no American wants to 
send food to the invaded countries 
unless the Germans agree to certain 
conditions and safeguards, and that 
these conditions are just about the 
same as those laid down by Eng- 
lish authorities as necessary safe- 
guards, namely (a) that transpor- 
tation must be made available by 
the Germans; (b) that the Germans 
give proof that they are taking no 
more food from the occupied coun- 
tries, and (c) that neutral news- 
paper and radio reporters be al- 
lowed to observe and report on the 
distribution of food. 

Since there is a virtual agreement 
on these points, there should be no 
rest for us in our comfortable un- 
bombed homes, no sleep for us in 
our safe beds, until at least we try. 
Not even to try—that is unthink- 
able. Only when we have tried, can 
we pay to the mentors of our youth 
who wanted us to grow up to be 
decent men and women, a better 
tribute than being ashamed of our- 
selves. 























THE PLACE OF PREACHING 
By W. E. 


ONE of the most conspicuous dif- 
ferences between a Protestant 
and a Catholic service is in the 
place given to the sermon; and this 
may occasion some surprise and 
sense of loss in the convert. In the 
Protestant service the sermon is 
everything. It is the center and cli- 
max to which everything else tends; 
indeed it was once the custom to re- 
fer to the hymns, Scripture, and 
prayers, that preceded the sermon 
as “the preliminaries.” The pulpit 
used always to occupy the central 
and dominating position; it often 
looked like a throne, and some of 
the great Nonconformist preachers 
certainly made it one. It is the ser- 
mon again that is relied upon to 
secure the presence of a congrega- 
tion. They come primarily to hear 
the preacher; if he is dull or weari- 
some the congregation will fall off. 
Various attempts are being made to 
make Protestant services more wor- 
shipful and less dependent upon 
one man’s inspiration, but, in the 
main, sermon and preacher provide 
the chief item and attraction. 

In the Catholic Church, on the 
other hand, the sermon may dwin- 
dle to a few minutes, or may be 
abandoned for various reasons. At 
Mass the sermon will generally con- 
sist of a short homily on the Gos- 
pel. This it must be admitted is 
not often of a very striking or par- 
ticularly informative character; 
sometimes consisting of a few dis- 
connected remarks which it is obvi- 
ous have not had much thought or 
care spent on their preparation. 
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This will, however, make no differ- 
ence to the congregation; they have 
an obligation to be present anyhow. 
Indeed the Mass attended may be 
chosen just because it will have no 
sermon; for it is reported that the 
people don’t want sermons; they 
don’t like them; and they don’t give 
much attention to them anyhow. 

Is this all as it should be? Are 
we content for preaching almost to 
die out? For the sermon is being 
crowded out: on the one hand for 
want of time for preparation by our 
overworked priests; and, on the 
other, because Sunday Masses have 
to follow in such swift succession, 
and there are so many at each who 
wish to receive Holy Communion, 
that a sermon of more than five 
minutes would disorganize every- 
thing and produce chaos if not a 
riot. 

It is clear that there is no neces- 
sity nor is it desirable for us to imi- 
tate Protestantism in its elevation 
of the sermon to the place it has 
there held; for that is just one of 
the many points where Protestant- 
ism is now fast failing. A Church 
cannot depend upon preaching 
only: first because very effective 
preachers cannot be secured in suf- 
ficient numbers; secondly because 
the spirit of the age is not condu- 
cive to great preaching. Criticism 
of all kinds has left too little that 
the preacher can take for granted 
in Biblical: knowledge or in doctri- 
nal agreement. The modern mind 
is restless under preaching; it is al- 
most incapable of prolonged atten- 




















tion unless the presentation is un- 
usually arresting; and it is suspi- 
cious as well as weary of rhetoric 
or oratory. 

The principal of a well known 
English college for training Non- 
conformist ministers has defended 
the place given to the sermon in the 
Protestant service as equivalent to 
that given to the elevation of the 
Host in the Mass, as serving the 
same purpose; for he declares that 
the sermon is the uplifting of Christ 
so that He may be seen by the peo- 
ple. There is no need to deny that 
a sermon can be and should be 
that; but no sermon can ever be a 
substitute for what the Elevation in 
the Mass is and signifies. There is, 
however, no reason why both should 
not in their place and mode be a 
true lifting up of Christ; for there 
is a sense in which they each need 
the other. The Protestant sermon, 
however good and spiritually effec- 
tive, needs that central point of sac- 
rificial worship, acceptable to God, 
which the Mass and the Mass alone 
can provide. But if the Mass is to 
mean all it should to the worshipers 
some kind of instruction is an abso- 
lutely necessary preliminary, and 
needs to be frequently repeated, 
while fervent exhortation is needed 
by most people if devotion is to be 
kindled, deepened or kept alive. 

If Protestantism is a mistaken re- 
action from Catholicism, which it 
itself is now beginning to realize, a 
counter reaction on our part would 
be mistaken, merely mechanical, 
and untrue to the genius of Catholi- 
cism, which is to gather together, 
balance and harmonize all truth 
whencesoever it comes, and to meet 
and sanctify every genuine human 
need and expression. So word and 
sacrament should go together. The 


Word Himself preached three years 
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before He instituted the Sacrament. 
The Mass itself retains this very or- 
der, balance and completeness. For 
it is a significant fact, though we 
are so accustomed to it that it 
passes almost unnoticed, that the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is not allowed 
to be offered without the reading of 
both Epistle and Gospel. This 
means that it is recognized that the 
efficacy of the Eucharistic sacrifice 
would be seriously diminished, on 
the human side, indeed remain un- 
intelligible, unless it is known to 
the worshipers not only what the 
uplifted Host is; but Who It is, and 
what He taught. The Sacrament 
could not exist apart from the In- 
carnate Word, its full meaning can- 
not be effectively realized without 
the preached word. It is ex opere 
operato; but something very im- 
portant is left out if nothing is con- 
tributed ex opere operantis. End- 
less Masses, but never a sermon, 
and it would soon cease to be un- 
derstood What, Why and Whose 
the Sacrament is. It is the Sacra- 
ment of the Word, and the word 
must have some place beside it. It 
does in the Mass itself; for there 
the Epistle and Gospel precede the 
sacrificial act; but since these are 
now in a language few understand, 
and in our huge churches and 


‘sometime hurried recitation few 


can even hear them, not only must 
they be repeated in the vernacular, 
but they themselves demand some 
explanation and interpretation; so 
that, if not always, then sometimes, 
and preferably often, there must be 
a sermon. 

It is useless, however, to ask for 
the impossible. There is no time 
for a long sermon at most Masses; 
nor are all priests despite good in- 
tentions, learning, or special train- 
ing, likely to become very effective 
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or attractive preachers. Moreover 
it has to be remembered that the 
Catholic Church today provides a 
good many substitutes for the regu- 
lar sermon on which Protestantism 
almost solely depends. There is 
first the preliminary instruction 
that must be given before First 
Communion; and a prolonged 
course for converts who are thus 
singularly privileged. Secondly 
there are the missions which are 
prescribed, and are now an annual 
feature in many parishes; thirdly, 
there are the retreats now provided 
for all kinds of people; and lastly 
there is, or should be, the classes of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, and there is, or may be, the 
explicit individual direction given 
in the confessional. 

These, all excellent and effective 
as they may be, hardly supply the 
need for giving a more honored, 
serious, and important place to 
preaching. And the need for 
preaching, which nothing save a 
real sermon can supply, is the edi- 
fying of the saints and the faithful, 
and the conversion of sinners and 
unbelievers. The little talks at 
Mass do not always edify, in any 
sense. Sometimes they are child- 
ish, in that they assume a hardly 
childish intelligence in their hear- 
ers, or they talk down to the peo- 
ple, as if they were children who 
could respond to nothing but scold- 
ing, commands or threats; whereas 
now people are being ever more 
widely and highly educated. Some- 
times the matter or manner of such 
addresses strikes a distressingly in- 
congruous note at Mass; for they 
have nothing of its tenderness and 
humility, little of its beauty and 
dignity; they do not stimulate de- 
votion, they distract it, they threat- 
en to destroy it. 
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More time could be given to the 
sermon at Mass, if less time could 
be given to the notices: though it is 
not only a little more time that is 
needed, but less sense of rush, both 
for preparation and delivery. Some 
of the notices could be certainly 
relegated to a notice board, and 
others profitably shortened. [If it 
were allowed, as it is on Good Fri- 
day, and where it is possible, both 
Epistle and Gospel might be read 
in English by another priest at the 
same time as they are being re- 
cited in Latin at the altar; and that 
would save a few more minutes. 
But it is useless to save time unless 
it is to be put to a good use. In 
most cases the sermon at Mass will 
have to be short; but that does not 
mean that it need not and cannot 
be good. It need not always be on 
the Gospel, and if it must be, there 
is no point in first going over again 
in poorer language what the Gospel 
has already told and by the Master 
Preacher. If some special course, 
some special need, or some special 
inspiration, does not dictate the 
subject, it would be a change some- 
times to make the Epistle, or even 
the Introit, Gradual, Communion 
and especially the prayers provide 
the subject. In any case the pres- 
sure of time might contribute to a 
good effect. For it will necessitate 
that all extraneous, unnecessary 
and extravagant matter should be 
cut out, to leave the rest as pointed 
as a pencil, sharpened for fine 
work, or a diamond ground to 
facets that will glitter brilliantly, or 
to points that will grave an indeli- 
ble mark on the hardest substance. 
Without ever descending to slang 
or becoming undignified, the Ameri- 
can gift for pregnant, illuminated 
and penetrating phrase, might be a 
help here. We have a higher ex- 














ample in Christ’s own often concise 
gnomic memorable phrases; some- 
times all He had to say to a soul or 
even on a controversy summed up 
in one short sentence. 

It is, however, the purpose of 
preaching, of whatever type, that 
has to be kept in mind; and that 
purpose is to awaken the careless, 
arrest the uninterested, arouse the 
apathetic, stir the complacent; yes, 
but also to lift up the faint-hearted, 
comfort the sorrowful, encourage 
the despairing; nay, more, bind up 
the wounded, and heal the broken 
in heart. This requires preaching 
as swift and skillful as first aid; the 
oil and wine of the Good Samari- 
tan; one drop of balm; a taste of 
honey; a touch as gentle as a snow- 
flake, as tender as a mother’s kiss. 
It will need to be a combination of 
light and love, of faith and fire; like 
a satisfying chord ‘or haunting 
phrase of music; a trumpet call, or 
a whisper that only the soul can 
hear. If this kind of sermon will 
take very little time to deliver, it 
will take a very long time to pre- 
pare; indeed almost in inverse pro- 
portion to its length. Preparation, 
not improvisation must be trusted 
to for this; indeed the preparation 
of life, of thought, of prayer. 

How unless through preaching 
are we going to reach the outsider? 
Books and pamphlets, necessary 
and effective as they may be, will 
not take the place of the spoken 
word with its note of conviction, 
earnestness and forcefulness that 
no written word can convey; and 
for that purpose there must be a 
proper sermon. That must include 
informing material, made interest- 
ing; logical order, designed to con- 
vince; passionate purpose, giving 
throb and force; above all, leaving 
a place for the fire of the Holy 
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Ghost, or it will be artificial, dead, 
and without demonstration or 


power. The people have always 
been attracted by preaching; they 
will always come where it is good; 
and preaching has been and always 
will be the great converting agency, 
whether from sin or unbelief. 

Where can room be found for 
such sermons? Ali churches can 
set aside Advent and Lent for spe- 
cial courses of sermons, for which 
a special preacher might be sought 
and should be available. There is 
another opportunity, which we seem 
gradually allowing to slip out. of 
our hands. Are we going to allow 
social custom or laziness to lead 
to the abandonment of the Sunday 
evening ‘service?’ In old-fashioned 
evangelical circles it was the tradi- 
tion that in the morning the sermon 
should be directed to the building 
up of believers, the evening to con- 
verting the sinner. For that the 
Gospel had to be preached. Here 
is something not for Catholicism to 
turn away from, but rather ‘to take 
up, and perfect; for it is' now be- 
ing widely abandoned elsewhere. 
We may have very different ideas 
of what constitutes the Gospel; but 
nothing is worth preaching unless 
it is a Gospel; and that must mean 
something that can be responded to 
by an act of will, there and then. 
For that the mind must be in- 
formed, but the heart must also be 
stirred. 

Anyhow our evening services are 
not entirely given up, and their 
form is still left unstereotyped. 
Why could they not sometimes be 
used and advertised for outsiders? 
It could be a simple order of a few 
hymns, prayers and a reading, and 
then a sermon designed to show the 
practical application of Catholic 
doctrine, worship, devotion, asceti- 
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cism, or even mysticism; a real en- 


deavor to speak as one man to an- 
other, or rather as heart speaks to 
heart. Benediction could follow, 
and if all were made free then to 
go, most would be found willing to 
stay, especially if it were explained 
how Christ would then be present, 
and especially to give light and 
grace, to heal and to bless. 
Perhaps the greatest use of 
preaching which could be made to- 
day would be on the lines of the con- 
ferences at Notre Dame in Paris or 
the Jesuit sermons at the Gest in 
Rome. There a preacher is set 
aside to study for a year some spe- 
cially live problem or need, and then 
is given a good hour for one sermon 
once a week for about five weeks. 
Crowds gather, especially men, and 
often the series is printed after- 
wards and makes a permanent con- 
tribution to thought. This might 


well be imitated in our great cities 
or centers of population at inter- 
vals. And have we not an Order 
whose initials strangely enough are 
not O.S.D., but O.P.: Ordo Prae- 
dicatorum, Order of Preachers! Do 
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they not feel this in line with their 
vocation and the present need; 
and cannot they help us by training 
and by example to revive preaching 
to be the business, the science and 
the art that it is? 

Preaching is no easy task as 
those who have tried it know, and 
those who have mastered it would 
testify. Yet there is something very 
easy about it; just to feel something 
passionately, and then present it 
effectively; leaving the rest to the 
Holy Ghost. The temper and tempo 
of our time create special difficul- 
ties. A new technique has to be de- 
veloped, if the modern mind is to 
be arrested, and if the precious 
truth we hold, is to be brought 
home to this confused and critical 
generation. But where there is a will 
there is a way; love, and here the 
love of souls, will make all things 
possible. If Peter and Paul could 
do it, we can: for Pentecost is our 
permanent possession and the 
Spirit is given to those who obey 
Him, who give themselves up to 
His holy inspiration, who wait for 
His fire and depend on His power. 
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Tue Opinions oF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


E should have learnt by this 
time the folly of ascribing to 

any contemporary ruler more than 
his share of glory. Mr. Garvin, in 
the London Observer, makes one 
uncomfortable when he exalts Pres- 
ident Roosevelt as The Arbiter of 
the World—again the Messianic 
cloak that was thrown around Pres- 
ident Wilson. But it would still be 
difficult to exaggerate the strength 
of the reinforcement that President 
Roosevelt has brought to the strug- 
gle in which so much of the world 
is engaged (not merely the English- 
speaking peoples) or the material 
power that he may have in his 
hands if the “Lend or Lease Bill” 
is passed substantially as he has 
presented it to Congress. That Bill, 
which vests supreme authority in 
the President personally for all save 
the appropriation of more moneys, 
exceeds anything that he demanded 
in 1933 when America was on the 
verge of ruin. He can control the 
economy of the United States—and, 
to judge by the plain declarations 
of Mr. Hopkins, his aim will be to 
put that economy wholly on a war 
footing. He can assist or penalize 
any nation at his discretion. He 
can interpret in the interests of 
America and of her friends the in- 
ternational laws of neutrality and 
of belligerency. .. . The recruitment 
of strength to the Allies is accom- 
panied by an extension of the prin- 
ciple of individual rule. . . . Dicta- 
tors have been met by Dictators. 
War aims, and the terms of peace, 
will in the end be imposed by them, 





in association with other personal 


leaders thrown up by the struggle. 
—Garecony Macoonato, in the Catholic Times 
(London), January 17th. 


There has never been a just war 
or an honorable one. I can see a 
million years ahead and this rule 
will never change. The loud little 
handful will shout for war. The 
pulpit will object at first. The 
great, big dull bulk of the nation 
will rub its sleepy eyes, and try to 
make out why there should be a 
war, and will say: “It is unjust 
and dishonorable, and there is no 
necessity for it.” Then the handful 
will shout louder. A few fair men 
on the other side will argue and 
reason against war and at first will 
have a hearing and will be ap- 
plauded; but it will not last long; 
those others will outshout them and 
presently the anti-war audiences 
will thin out and lose popularity. 
Before long you will see this curi- 
ous thing: the speakers stoned 
from the platform, and free speech 
strangled by hordes of furious men, 
who in their hearts are still at one 
with those stoned speakers—but do 
not dare say so. And now the 
whole nation, pulpit and all will 
take up the war cry, and mob any 
honest man who ventures to open 
his mouth; and presently such 
mouths will cease to open. 

—Marx Twain, The Mysterious Stranger. 


The difference between the pa- 
ganism of Hitler and the pagan- 
ism of much of the rest of the 
world, is a difference only of degree, 
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not of kind; of quantity not of 
quality. Note that I am comparing 
paganisms, nothing else. What Hit- 
ler hands out in concentrated ‘form, 
we in America sell in bulk; what 
Hitler sells wholesale, we sell Yre- 
tail. Paganism there has a social 
expression; here it is an individual- 
ized expression, but it is still pa- 
ganism. Hitler tolerates no good 
thing which is opposed to the evil 
of his paganism; we allow the good 
but tolerate the evil which under- 
mines it and call it “broadminded- 
ness.” Hitler’s evil is an abscess, 
ours is a boil, but the germ is the 
same. Because he is at war and 
we are at peace does not prove 
there is a difference in quality, for 
the same philosophy of life can be 
pursued under a false peace as well 
as by war. Paganism and idolatry 
and alienation from God have 
reached full bloom and blossom and 
fruit in Germany, but in America 
the seed has been planted. What 
Hitler has done is to push to their 
logical extreme the very errors that 
we haye so far kept within the four 
walls of class rooms and between 
the covers of textbooks. He has, 
with a frightening consistency, 
swept away all laws, customs, poli- 
ties, and economics which paid lip- 
service to God, but denied Him in 
practice, . . . Hitler in so many 
words has said to us: ... “If you 
Americans eliminate the moral law 
and God from your education on 
the basis of utility, I.can by exactly 
the same obliterate na- 
tions on the basis of what is useful 
to the German Reich. If you get 
rid of God on the grounds of util- 
ity, why cannot I get rid of na- 
tions?” . . . It is not a single vic- 
tery .America must win, but a 
double one—over the enemy from 
without and the enemy from with- 


in. And this much is absolutely 
certain: America will never be de- 


feated from without so long 2s we 
are not defeated from within. 
Rev. Msoer. Furron J. SHEEN, on 


—Rioat 
Catholic Hour Broadcast, February 9th. 


The idea that the Americans as 
a nation nourish a deep devotion 
to this country is a silly illusion, 
bred in rich London Houses, and 
the sooner we get rid of it the bet- 
ter. The Americans detest despo- 
tism and are. against the despotic 
governments., But they will only 
actively defend their own interests, 
not ours. Their administration is 
highly favourable to this country. 
Their public opinion is hostile to 
Prussia though confused on Euro- 
pean affairs as a whole. The Amer- 
icans will sell us (not give us) am- 
ple material without which we 
should be indeed at a loss. But 
they are not concerned with “Eng- 
lish ideal.” All such talk is mere 
literature —and antiquated litera- 
ture at that. 


—H. En in The Weekly Review (Lon- 
don), Jan. 2d. 


The most horrible of all the war’s 
horrors is the fact that now men 
who feel themselves called upon to 
be the leaders of their people, have 
chosen the lie as their chief 
weapon ... they prefer to work 
with lies; . . . that principle is the 
very core of the new Totalitarian 
State. ... We are fully aware that, 
where the so-called exact sciences 
are concerned, in physics or medi- 
cine, for instance, the urgent de- 
mand is for truth above all else. 
Straight thinking, an incorruptible 
will to make precise observations, 
a conscientious manipulation of 
every scrap of material in hand is 
required, lest the work should be 
entirely wasted. Where the social 
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sciences are concerned, however, 
the new leaders put their trust in 
lies. When it is a question of in- 
fluencing the minds of men; of 
focusing all the powers of a nation 
on a goal for which to work and 
fight and suffer and endure—then 
these leaders believe that lies are 
the best stuff for the souls of men, 
women and children to feed 
upon. . . . To us Catholics, the 
fundamental horror of this chaos 
must be that it proves the tremen- 


dous power of the lie. 

—From the Address of Mme. Sicaip Unpser 
on receiving the first annual Christian Culture 
Award of Assumption College, Windsor, On- 
tario, February 19th. 


The battle for America’s entrance 
into the war has begun and is in 
full activity. . . . But our great 
electorate of citizens have never 
authorized this word. . . . Tonight 
we are not in the war. We have 
not made alliance with Britain. We 
have not countenanced her strategy. 
The starvation of Europe is no part 
of our plan. We have not accept- 
ed the Churchill thesis that the 
European small democracies, Fin- 
land, Scandinavia, and the Low 
Countries, must starve that Britain 
may win. On the contrary, a vast 
element of our Christian member- 
ship advocates the Hoover plan to 
feed them. A still larger group is 
opposed to sending our soldiers to 
bomb the cities of Europe in indis- 
criminate total destruction. We do 
not believe in “Union Now.” We 


are not ready to sanction British 
rule of the black and brown races 
of the earth, or to enlarge her mari- 
time tyranny: We aré not ready to 
sign a treaty with Russia or to lift 
the moral embargo, which we im- 
posed years ago on the gang in the 
Kremlin. . . . None of these 
are in our mind today. Neither are 
we ready to assume responsibility 
for a world rule, even in the interest 
of democracy and freedom. We be- 
lieve that these things are of the 
spirit, and must come from within. 
The regeneration of the world must 
come as the kingdom of God has al- 
ways come, first the blade then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear. 
They are things of growth, not of 
destruction or of force. ... We want 
to examine into the ways of propa- 
ganda, not just the Nazi and the 
Communist’ propaganda, but our 
own American propaganda,’ which 
seeks to get us in. Especially when 
this propaganda gets into Christian 
Churches, and puts on the cloak of 
religion to preach hate and anger, 
do’ we want to understand it, and 
understanding, to oppose it... . 
This is not the last crusade. It car- 
ries with it all the bitterness, all 
the intolerance, all the intimidation, 
all the mob psychology that other 
wars have done, and no good will 
come ‘of it. 


—Dra. Henay Nostez MacCracken, President 
of Vassar College. Address at the annual din- 
ner of the Brooklyn Church and Mission Fed- 
eration, January 30th. 








PUTTING THE SCALPEL TO THE SOUL 


By Raymonp V. ScHoper, S.J. 


E of the major paradoxes of 

life is that we know so little 
about the very thing in us which 
does all the knowing. Regarding 
the external universe, we have 
gained through science and philoso- 
phy a truly wonderful mass of in- 
formation. Likewise, anatomy and 
medicine comprise so detailed and 
extensive a knowledge of our bodies 
that a good surgeon can make re- 
pairs on them so delicate and mar- 
velous that old Hippocrates would 
jump out of his sandals at their 
telling. Yet when it comes to the 
soul, the extent of our informa- 
tion seems disappointingly meager. 
Plato is not joking when he says 
in the Laws “It would seem, my 
friend, that almost everybody is in 
ignorance of the soul—what sort of 
thing it really is and what powers 
it possesses.” Even Aristotle, uni- 
versal answer-giver and “Master of 
those who know,” sadly introduces 
his De Anima with the remark that 
looked at from any angle you 
please, one of the very hardest 
things of all is to attain any confi- 
dent understanding of the soul. 
Still, as we shall see, we do know 
enough about it to answer the great, 
important questions. 

The variety of opinions about the 
soul scattered through the records 
of human speculation is bewilder- 
ing. Not all the theories are com- 
plimentary to their authors’ men- 
tal acumen, or becomingly devoid 
of the ridiculous. Old Thales 


thought it was water in some 
special form; Anaximander said it 





and all else were basically but air; 
Heraclitus thought it a marvelous 
variety of fire. That shrewd pio- 
neer of science, Democritus, con- 
sidered the soul, in common with 
all other things, to be built up of 
atoms, but in this case of the finest 
and most fiery sort. The Stoics 
more poetically called it the breath 
of God, tied up in the body like the 
winds of Aelous in Odysseus’ lea- 
ther bag. Although Plato was fully 
convinced that the soul is a spirit- 
ual, immortal substance, he went 
too far in that direction. He misses 
its intimate union with the body, 
and considers it a wholly separate 
substance with the highly poetic 
but insufficient office of piloting the 
body about, and always anxious to 
retire and go home to the world 
of pure ideas. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, saw the necessity of 
the soul’s intimate union with the 
body to give it life and in return 
be helped by the body in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and happiness; 
but even with Plato’s glowing pages 
before him, he was not sure of the 
soul’s complete spirituality except 
for that part of it which is the in- 
tellect. Even among the Jews, the 
Sadducees denied its immaterial na- 
ture, and the other masters of Is- 
rael had little to offer in scientific 
explanation of their belief that the 
soul is an abiding spirit. 

Among modern philosophers, ex- 
planations of mind-life are as inex- 
haustibly varied and startling as 
women’s hats. Kant says the soul 
is not a real substance, but only an 




















imaginary center about which the 
mind groups its various experi- 
ences, a fictitious and non-existent 
character, as it were, to whom we 
attribute all sorts of qualities until 
we forget that it is all make-believe, 
and come to look upon him as a 
real person and call him by the 
name our mother gave us. Royce, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and the 
Pantheists prefer the more senti- 
mental fib that what we call our 
soul is but the divine consciousness 
throbbing within these mortal coils. 
Associationists like Hume and Hoff- 
ding say the soul is a bundle of 
sensations all tangled up among 
themselves so that they fool the un- 
scientific into thinking them a per- 
manent something standing on its 
own. Wundt, by anticipation of 
the modern frenzy to get things 
done, proclaims that the soul is 
nothing more or less than activity. 
Morgan considers the ego a wave 
of consciousness, but not, it would 
seem, a permanent wave. In the 
words of John Stuart Mill, the soul 
is “a series of conscious phenomena 
aware of itself as a series,” while 
for William James “the passing 
thought is itself the Thinker.” Here- 
upon the Agnostics announce that 
it is clearly a hopeless problem, 
and that we can never know what 
makes the difference between the 
mighty fury of a Samson or the 
glorious eloquence of a Homer and 
their respective inactive corpses. 
Huxley, Tyndall, and other crass 
materialists then offer to close the 
debate by belatedly remarking that 
there really isn’t any soul or special 
mind-life at all, and therefore noth- 
ing to disagree about. 

Faced with this elaborate and 
varied bill of fare, what are we to 
do? Must we select at random one 
or other of the tempting courses, 
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while our eyes water under the at- 
traction of the others left aside? Or 
are we to turn in disappointment 
from an array of daintily appointed 
bits of fluffy nothings, in search of 
some more substantial fare to ap- 
pease our hunger for a satisfying 
concept of human life? For if you 
and I do not have a spiritual soul 
essentially superior to material bod- 
ies and capable of penetrating be- 
yond the confines of the material 
world in knowledge and existence, 
then indeed is our life in vain. Our 
every activity would be circum- 
scribed within the bounds of bodily 
forces; the profound truths of sci- 
ence and philosophy could never 
light up and inspire the mind of 
man; the moral beauty of great 
character or heroic deeds would 
cast no splendor on the pages of 
human history; the great concepts 
of justice, right, and law would be 
beyond our range; we could not 
know the goal of life toward which 
we move, nor draw endurance and 
comfort from the prospect of life 
renewed beyond the grave; the very 
concept of God and every religious 
truth would be but deceptive fan- 
cies of a dreaming imagination; all 
human life would be confined with- 
in the earth-bound powers of sense, 
to sputter out upon the breakdown 
of the body; the prophet’s vision 
would then be starkly true—that 
man has become likened to the wit- 
less beasts of the field. 

The very evidence that life does 
contain these supra-material ingre- 
dients is proof that we have a soul 
which is truly a permanent spirit- 
ual substance, just as our experi- 
ence of seeing innumerable objects 
proves that we have the only thing 
which can account for such won- 
ders—the faculty of sight. But this 
suggests a difficulty. How can so 














many famous thinkers deny this, 
and hold the fantastic theories of 
soul we have just recounted? Some 
may be excused on the score of be- 
ing pioneers groping in the dusk. 
But most have been forced into 
their strange theories by faulty, in- 
complete analysis, or by false prin- 
ciples and prejudices driving them 
inexorably farther and farther away 
from the facts. If you have a spell 
of metaphysical frenzy and think 
you have discovered that absolute- 
ly all things are water, or atoms, or 
bodies, or swift-winged thoughts, 
you are logically browbeaten into 
saying that such also is man’s soul, 
if it be at all. Or if you irrevocably 
entomb yourself in the dogma that 
there cannot be a God or a moral 
law, then of course there simply 
eannot be a spiritual soul either. 
So also, if you have read somebody 
who quotes somebody else who has 
heard it said that the superstitious 
medieval Scholastics didn’t have 
any basis at all for their doctrine 
on the soul except the authority of 
the Roman Church—which of 
course must be wrong—then you 
will have to nose about with Wil- 
liam James and the like in search 
of some different theory. Of if you 
want to win a whole chapter to 
yourself in future histories of phil- 
osophy, you will think out some 
utterly original key to all reality, 
surround it with a brand new stock 
of high-sounding technical terms 
straight from a Liddell and Scott, 
and get yourself appointed to the 
chair of psychology in some State 
University. But even if you are sin- 
cere, and well read in earlier phil- 
osophy you may find difficulty in 
analyzing the soul with certitude 
and freedom from error. Even Plato 
and Aristotle never fully succeeded. 
You would be in high company. 
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Our philosophically precise and 
adequate knowledge of the soul. is 
a heritage, then, from the great 
Scholastic thinkers, both medieval 
and modern. Only they, by the 
triple light of Greek thought, divine 
revelation, and their own supreme 
analytic genius, have succeeded in 
thinking out the nature of the soul 
down to the ground. Only they 
have created a philosophy of soul 
which incorporates and renders in- 
telligible all the data of the prob- 
lem. This they have done by sci- 
entifically examining the facts of 
human life, and then—more impor- 
tant by far—analyzing, interpret- 
ing, and co-ordinating all these 
facts in the light of the ultimate 
philosophical, laws which rule all 
being, namely metaphysics. While 
the theorists, then, run about in all 
directions in hot pursuit of the elu- 
sive prey, let us follow the master’s 
and try to grasp at least the high 
spots in their skillful analysis. 


To keep our investigation off the 
abstract levels of the ivory tower, 
let us examine critically the rele- 
vant facts in the life of some indi- 
vidual man. We will take a modern 
American youth with red hair, a 
capacious appetite, and a consum- 
ing interest in logarithms. Let us 
call him Arthur. Now Arthur isa 
source of unending amazement for 
the thoughtful observer of his every- 
day activities. He does most mar- 
velous things, without even advert- 
ing to them. He combs his hair, 
for instance, however grumblingly, 
when his mother commands him to. 
He blushes with confusion if little 
Hortense O’Shaughnessy reminds 
him of the valentine she sent him 
last winter, and beams with pride 
when Dad tells the new boarder 
how Arthur was the only one in his 











class five years ago who knew how 
to spell hygienic when the teacher 
herself fumbled it in diagramming 
a sentence. He is forever saying 
“I understand” when Sister Domi- 
nus Vobiscum explains a new the- 
orem in geometry class, and can 
give you right off a definition of 
hypotenuse or plurality that will fit 
any possible case, from here to 
Arcturus and beyond. Anybody 
who dared deny that equals to the 
same third thing are equals to each 
other would have Arthur to reckon 
with. And best of all, Arthur loves 
our Lord, and you can see him 
every Saturday night down at St. 
Patrick’s humbly examining his 
conscience outside the confessional. 
Finally, some day he will die, and, 
we hope, go to Heaven. 

Now all this, you may say, is not 
very wonderful or different. But 
are you sure of that? Did you ever 
see an ice-cube doing any of these 
things? Or a diamond, or a radio, 
or a pine tree, or an ape? These 
everyday actions of Arthur prove, 
among other marvels, that he has a 
soul which is a single permanent, 
spiritual substance. Let us see why. 

First of all, that Arthur has a 
soul need hardly be defended. The 
utter chasm of difference which 
separates him from all mere inor- 
ganic bodies demands that he be 
more than mere body. That part 
of him which makes him alive, 
which empowers him to do so many 
things no plain or fancy. combi- 
nation of chemicals has ever done, 
which: explains the absolute and es- 
sential dissimilarity of Arthur’s 
living body to his motionless corpse 
is itself something other than and 
wholly superior to mere physical 
bodies. For if Arthur’s soul were a 
body, these vital activities would 
have to flow from it either in so far 
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as it was a body, or in so far as it 
was a special sort of body. But nei- 
ther alternative is a sufficient an- 
swer. They cannot flow from the 
soul in so far as it is a body, for 
thus every other body would also 
be alive—which it isn’t. Nor can 
they flow from it in so far as it is 
some special sort of body, because 
that superadded quality or power 
which differentiated it from, other 
bodies and made it this special sort 
of body would itself have to be 
something other than a body. You 
cannot make two things radically 
different from each other by adding 
to one of them more and more of 
that very thing whereby they are 
alike! What makes.a body a living 
body is something superadded to it 
as a new actualizing principle. This 
primary and basic vital principle 
we call the soul. 

Secondly, it is certain from the 
nature of Arthur’s activities that 
this soul of his is a genuine sub- 
stance. By substance, of course, is 
meant something which exists on 
its own, in itself, not merely as a 
property or modification or status 
of some other thing. Thus water, 
as a chemical compound, stands, so 
to speak, on its own feet. It is not 
like coldness, or size, or any such 
thing which cannot exist in itself 
but only in something else, as a 
modifying factor or quality. Such 
things are only accidental realities; 
water, iron, a brick, and the like 
are substances. So also is Arthur's 
soul. All those philosophers whom 
we heard defining the soul as a 
bundle of sensations, or a wave of 
consciousness, or a stream of flow- 
ing thoughts have missed the point. 
Their analysis is superficial and 
blear-eyed. 

For first of all, thoughts, desires, 
sensations, and other vital activities 











are not in themselves substances, 
but only accidental modes or condi- 
tions or modifications of some 
subject. When Arthur says “I 
understand,” or when he feels proud 
or sulky, or makes up his mind, or 
has a toothache, all these passing 
moods and activities are but modi- 
fications of him. They do not exist 
in themselves; therefore they must 
exist in something else in order to 
be at all—in him, in his soul. It is 
not thought or will-act which is the 
full-fledged existing reality, but 
Arthur thinking, Arthur willing, 
and the like. We do not find ideas 
flitting about all alone, or discover 
desolation moping in a corner. It is 
only somebody we find who hap- 
pens at the moment to have an idea, 
or to be “in the dumps.” Again, 
because raindrops and snowflakes 
are little substances, we say “it 
rains” or “it snows.” But we do 
not say of a brilliant mathematical 
discovery “it thinks,” or use such 
words as “it loves” or “it fears.” It 
is always somebody who thinks or 
loves or fears. You cannot explain 
the facts of human life by a mere 
sequence of separate modifications 
which are not modifications of any- 
thing. You cannot have just mo- 
tion, but only something moving. 
So also, you cannot have just 
thoughts, but only something think- 
ing. This something is not in turn 
a mere modification of a further 
thing, but exists on its own. It is 
a substance. We call it the soul. 


Furthermore, this soul of Ar- 
thur’s does things. It causes 
thoughts, or will-acts. And it is an 


intrinsic cause, a something within 
him which brings these activities 
into being. Arthur is no mere spec- 
tator or eyewitness of his own sen- 
sations and mental states; he is 
their author, their cause. He feels, 
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he thinks, he says no to a hot-dog 
on Friday. Now, only a substance 
can act, only a substance can be 
the ultimate source from which an 
activity arises. The human soul, 
then, because it acts, because it is 
the conscious subject or recipient 
of vital modifications, is a sub- 
stance, and can be nothing else. 
That is, if we are going to be scien- 
tific and explain the facts, all the 
way down. 

A third important truth of psy- 
chology now pops out of Arthur’s 
activities like some jack-in-the-box 
which was there under cover all 
along. This soul of his is not only 
a substance, but a single and per- 
manent one. It is not one substance 
which thinks, another which feels 
sensations, another which wills, and 
so on. Nor is it one substance do- 
ing all this for a while, but then 
turning over its job to some new- 
comer, like guards changing watch, 
or one motor being replaced in a 
plane by another to continue the 
journey. For our own conscious 
experience irresistibly convinces us 
that we are the same persons today 
we were yesterday, or a year ago, 
or as far back as we can remember. 
It is not several individuals, but 
the same Arthur who feels the pain 
of a disgruntled tooth and who sees 
the dentist reach for his drill and 
who thinks how nice it would be if 
he were somewhere else at the mo- 
ment and who steels his will to bear 
the torture with Christian resigna- 
tion. 

Again, when he remembers past 
experiences he reveals the same 
truth about the permanent unity of 
his soul. He is absolutely con- 
vinced that he today is the same 
individual who five years ago shone 
in class by using his Greek to spell 
hygienic when all the others were 
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silent with embarrassment. He can- 
not escape the fact that he alone is 
responsible for his past blunders 
and sins, however glad he would be 
to pass them off on some earlier 
self now gone forever out of his life. 
On the other hand, he does not feel 
like a thief or an impostor when 
he accepts praise for some: brave 
deed of his early youth. In short, 
the cold, inescapable facts of his 
life, experience, and consciousness 
prove beyond all doubt that he is 
one permanently identical individ- 
ual throughout life. He is not a 
mere disconnected series of passing, 
momentary selves, or some steadily 
flowing stream of self-awareness 
which is no more intrinsically iden- 
tical than is the water which now 
happens to be at the brink of Ni- 
agara Falls with that which was in 
the same critical position a moment 
or a dozen years ago. But note. 
It is not Arthur’s body which thus 
permanently remains the same, for 
scientists agree that our bodies are 
wholly rebuilt, new matter gradu- 
ally taking the place of former 
flesh and bones and tissue, within 
the course of every six or seven 
years. The only explanation, then, 
of why Arthur as a living body-soul 
is a permanently identical individ- 
ual is that his soul is itself a per- 
manently identical substance. 

The fourth and most important 
conclusion of all must now be in- 
troduced. Arthur’s activities show 
that his soul is a spiritual sub- 
stance. By this we mean (1) that 
it is not a body of whatsoever kind, 
and (2) that it does not even de- 
pend essentially on a body in order 
to be or to act. These two notes 
are not synonymous or identical. 
For a thing can be immaterial or a 
non-body and yet intrinsically, es- 
sentially, and necessarily depend on 
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a body to be or to operate. Such, 
for instance, is the life-principle or 
soul of a brute. For although the 
animal form or soul is immaterial, 
it is not spiritual in the technical, 
philosophic sense, because not in- 
trinsically independent of matter 
or body. For every act of the brute, 
and every sensitive act even of men, 
invariably betrays the causality of 
both body and soul. You cannot 
feel the pain of a scalded hand un- 
less your body is really in contact 
with, let us say, boiling water. Al- 
though the pain itself is a soul-act, 
it is not only that. It is an act for 
the production of which the soul 
intrinsically depends on the body, 
and in which the body itself enters 
as a true partial cause. That is 
why the act manifests two aspects: 
it is a vital act, because caused by 
the soul; it is also a corporeal act, 
only concerned with objects of defi- 
nite extension and dimensions, be- 
cause also caused by the body. That 
the very sensation has an extended 
origin is clear from the fact that 
the pain is spatially diffused over 
the whole hand, and is both more 
widespread and more intense the 
farther the hand is immersed in the 
hot water. In short, no sensation 
can proceed from the soul alone, or 
from the body alone, but only from 
both together, as intrinsically inter- 
dependent and intimately bound to- 
gether, into the unity of a living 
organ. Every sense-act is an organic 
act, necessarily including bodily 
characteristics and causality if it is 
to be at all. 

A spiritual soul, on the other 
hand, is very different. It may, in- 
deed, be extrinsically dependent on 
matter, to the extent of requiring 
the presence and co-operation of a 
body in order to exercise its full 
functions and be in its naturally 











complete state. But when it does 
operate, it alone performs the act. 
The body itself does not enter into 
the operation, nor does the spiritual 
principle have to operate through a 
bodily organ. The-body’s action is 
a necessary prerequisite for the ac- 
tivity of the spiritual power, but 
only as an extrinsic preparatory act 
or pre-disposition, not as a force 
intrinsically co-operating to pro- 
duce the spiritual operation itself. 
It is, in other words, a required 
condition for the act, but not its 
partial cause. There are abundant 
examples of the like all about us. 
You cannot walk across a river, for 
instance, unless there is a bridge. 
But it is you, not the bridge, who 
does the walking. You are depend- 
ent on the bridge only extrinsically 
for the act of walking across the 
river. It.is a necessary condition 
for the placing of that act, but not 
its cause. Only you are that. 

Such is the soul’s dependence on 
the body—extrinsic, and no more. 
It can perform acts utterly superior 
to those produced by any mere 
body. It can also perform acts ut- 
terly superior to those produced by 
a non-bodily form which is yet in- 
trinsically dependent on a_ body, 
like the soul of brute animals. The 
human soul, therefore, is not only 
immaterial, it is also spiritual in 
the technical sense of being intrin- 
sically non-dependent on matter. 

This is absolutely certain. It is 
the only adequate explanation of 
activities which men really do per- 
form. Now, you cannot have an ef- 
fect without a complete cause there- 
of. You cannot explain a fact 
without stating a cause capable of 
bringing it into being. That cause 
has to explain the fact all the way 
down, to every last corner of its 
reality. Otherwise you. will have to 
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call in another or a superior cause, 
until you can give a reason for the 
whole fact. That is, if you want to 
be a philosopher, a sleuth on the 
trail of ultimate causes and an- 
swers. 

If, then, we find even one act or 
operation of man which utterly 
rises beyond all bodily properties 
and powers, in which there is no 
fingerprint of bodily causation, that 
act cannot have for cause any body 
or an immaterial principle intrin- 
sically dependent on _ bodies. Its 
cause will have to be a spiritual 
principle. There is no alternative 
explanation of the fact. For no 
cause can produce an effect which 
is essentially superior to itself. It 
can only cause a thing like to itself 
or inferior to itself. Nothing can 
give to another what it does not 
have itself. You cannot get plus 
out of minus. Therefore, every 
single effect of which a body is the 
cause, even but a partial cause, 
must necessarily itself contain the 
inescapable earmarks of matter— 
extension, and definite size and 
shape. Otherwise, the bodily cause 
would have given the effect some- 
thing it did not have—but then, 
how could it give it? Or else it gave 
it nothing at all, and therefore was 
not really a cause! 

Now as a matter of fact, Arthur 
daily performs operations in which 
the body has no part at all, but 
which proceed from the soul alone, 
with only extrinsic dependence on 
the body—like yours on the bridge. 
For instance, he has a very clear 
idea of plurality, and duty, and 
God, as we have seen. Now in such 
acts the body simply does not have 
and cannot possibly have any part. 
For every bodily or organic act 
must have a bodily object and be 
itself tied down to the spatially ex- 
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tended and material like its cause. 
But God, plurality, duty, and so 
forth are not material objects, and 
so cannot offer any extended sur- 
face for the organ to perceive and 
work on. Nor is the mind’s idea 
of them in fact diffused over space, 
or built up of parts. Because thus 
either the whole object wonld be 
represented in each part of the in- 
tellectual. act, or else part of the 
object would be represented in one 
part of the act, and the rest of it 
in other parts of the act. But nei- 
ther alternative is possible. Not the 
whole object in each part, for thus 
there would be many simultaneous 
ideas of the same object, which 
goes against our conscious experi- 
ence, Not object and act paired off 
part by part, for the very good rea- 
son that the object does not have 
any parts. Therefore the mental 
act itself is utterly without parts, 
and consequently could not be pro- 
duced by a soul which intrinsically 
depended on the body as a neces- 
sary partner in all its acts. The 
soul, then, is spiritual. 

Furthermore, when Arthur exam- 
ines his conscience, he is perform- 
ing an act of complete and perfect 
reflection, whereby the mind wholly 
“bends back upon itself” to watch 
itself in operation. Now one part 
of a body or of an extended act 
might be made to bend back on its 
neighbor, but never on itself, so 
that the whole could perfectly cover 
the whole, and be at the same time 
both the object of knowledge and 
the knower. Try doing that with 
your golf club! 

Again, every material, extended 
thing has definite limits, and defi- 
nite distribution of parts. It could 
be measured and graphed if one 
had the right instruments. But 
ideas do not come that way. You 


can never show me the left. side 
of your. idea.of. mercy, or chart 
the top. half, of your concept of 
necessity. What is more, an, idea 
like Arthur’s definition of triangle 
is‘'a universal idea. It does not fit 
just. those triangles, of a certain 
definite size and. proportion, but 
will equally well represent a tiny 
or a huge triangle, a scalene or an 
isosceles, and all of them at once! 
No bodily cause could ever build up 
an idea like that. 

Acts of the will, are also of neces- 
sity inorganic. For, otherwise the 
will could not desire a purely spirit- 
ual good: like divime grace, . but 
would. always have to include the 
material delights of its inseparable 
and vociferous co-partner the body. 
Nor could the will be free if its acts 
were necessarily organic, because 
freedom is an indivisible quality, 
which cannot be partitioned out 
over an extended act, and also be- 
cause an organ, say the eye, cannot 
refrain from acting if sufficiently 
aroused by its natural stimulus, 
whereas the essence of freedom 
consists in the ability to refrain 
from acting no matter what the 
stimulus or enticement. 

All these and many other human 
acts show that man’s soul is a spir- 
itual substance. Because it is not 
intrinsically dependent on the body 
in its natural activity, it cannot be 
intrinsically dependent on the body 
in its own nature and being. Else 
it would be continually producing 
effects which were essentially su- 
perior to their cause. No other ex- 
planation of the nature of the soul 
can possibly explain the facts, or 
make sense. 

Finally, because the soul is spir- 
itual, many other interesting truths 
follow as to its nature. There is 
space merely to indicate what they 
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are, without explanation or detail. 
It follows that this spiritual soul is 
also absolutely simple, i.e., with- 
out parts or extension. Hence it 
cannot be destroyed by any natural 
force, for it has no elements to be 
broken up into. Therefore it does 
not perish at death, but survives the 
body and is capable of immortality, 
and in fact possesses immortality, 
as other fine arguments show. That 
is why Arthur can go to Heaven. 
Furthermore, a spiritual soul can- 
not be produced in the beginning by 
any bodily force or any creature 
either man or angel, but must al- 
ways be directly created by God 
Himself. Hence also the soul is 
wholly in the whole body and wholly 
in every part, not, as Descartes 
thought, spying down on the body 
from its tiny hiding place in the 
pineal gland. And since the same 
soul must perform all the func- 
tions of a man’s vegetative, sensi- 
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tive, and rational life, intense ac- 
tivity at one job dims its energy for 
another. That is why the heavy 
work of digesting a big meal makes 
you drowsy above the shoulders, 
and why Dante hooks together the 
two facts that Daniel foreswore eat- 
ing and acquired knowledge. It is 
your spiritual soul which makes 
you not only a living individual, 
but a person, and hence is your ulti- 
mate title to those inalienable nat- 
ural rights of which the Declaration 
of Independence speaks. Hence also 
your right to the free determination 
of your own destiny, not as the 
mere instrument or footstool of 
some Fuehrer, but directly subordi- 
nated to God alone. Lastly, it is 
only because you have a spiritual 
soul that you can receive the glori- 
ous gift of the supernatural life. 
Your soul, you see, is a wonder- 
ful thing to have. It is worth sav- 
ing! 























ABYSS 


By Anna McCLurRE SHOLL 


—_— men of the house party— 
misfits in billiard and card 
room—had found their way to the 
library, and a blazing wood-fire. 
Magazines and the latest books were 
on the tables, but a desultory in- 
spection had not aroused interest. 
Grafton, the lawyer, sank into one 
deep chair, Penrod Craig, the phy- 
sician, into another, into a third 
Paul Callender, explorer and author. 
The three men yawned and 
sipped the coffee which the butler, 
tracking them to this retreat, had 
brought; and a second offering of 
whisky and soda, Over these ame- 
liorations they smoked and said 
nothing and watched the fire. In a 
close companionship of three days 
topics of conversation had given 
out, or, perhaps, an exhausted 
world had deadened the resilience 
of interest in ordinary matters. 
Grafton rose, at length, and 
gravitated toward the seemingly 
endless shelves of books that tap- 
estried the walls from floor to ceil- 
ing; obviously long-ago editions, 
the tooling dim, a patine on the 
leather. He pulled down one at 
random, turned its pages for some- 
thing to arrest the eye and found it. 
“Here’s a line to suit present-day 
Europe,” he remarked to his two 
companions. They did not appear 


particularly interested in his dis- 
covery, but he was a lawyer and not 
easily baffled. “This is it,” he went 
on, and read, “ “We must all found 
our lives on a fathomless abyss.’ 
That’s modern for you,” he com- 
mented. 


“Who is the Johnny? 





Ruysbroeck. Not up my alley. Sev- 
enteenth century edition—you’re a 
hound in tracking old ‘uns, Dr. 
Craig. Information, please,” 

The physician settled himself 
deeper in his chair; “Ruysbroeck? 
medieval mystic, fourteenth cen- 
tury, if I’m not mistaken. Belgian 
if I'm not mistaken; lived in a pri- 
ory—in a kind of brotherhood not 
strictly monastic. As an author, 
one of the indestructibles, but early 
editions of his works rare.” 

He went back to his musings, re- 
lighting his cigar, but Paul Callen- 
der repeated the quotation, awe in 
his voice as if the strange words 
had dealt him a wound of fascina- 
tion. Memories crossed his face, 
changed it an instant, as memories 
do, bringing pallor under the tinge 
imparted by an African sun. The 
intransigence in his features faded. 
The conventional mask dropped, re- 
vealing weariness and pain. The 
doctor glancing at him, turned his 
eyes quickly away again. He com- 
mented: “They, too, were explor- 
ers, in another realm.” 

“Yes, explorers—of shadows,” 
Callender muttered. 

Grafton replaced the book, yet, 
apparently, it had started a train of 
thought. Seated again, he addressed 
the physician: “Phrases aren't 
valid, torn like that from their con- 
text. John Roe or Doe can catch 
them up as a complete philosophy 
of life. Now I ask you, Craig, did 
you ever know anybody who found- 
ed his life on an abyss? Sounds 
exciting—but toss the idea into a 
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street crowd? Would any man do 
more than theorize over it? Would 
he actually ground his existence on 
an abyss? I mean outside of un- 
predictable war madness?” 

The physician reflected, the palms 
of his hands close together, the sen- 
sitive fingers matching. “Yes, ‘I 
knew one man who did.” 

Callender’s eyes turned toward 
him in almost an agony of inquiry, 
but he said not a word. 

‘“Tell us,” Grafton demanded. 
“You are a physician and a well- 
known scientist over and above for 
good measure. Dreaming can’t be 
much in your line. Your testimony 
counts.” 

“The story is as old as time,” Dr. 
Craig began, “the situation, these 
days, commonplace to a degree. It 
was a man’s reaction to it that was 
unusual; yet most people, meeting 
him, would have put him down as 
the average American, preoccupied 
with business, happy with a lovely 
young wife, but a little worried 
as to whether, at thirty-five, he 
shouldn’t be pulling down more 
salary. Not that she was of the 
family. of the horse-leech’s daugh- 
ters—nothing so tawdry and greedy! 
—listen,” he broke off as the strains 
of the waltz that opens the second 
act of Fedora stole in; “Enchanting 
waltz that. Well, she was framed 
somehow that way, in that tempo, 
made for rare, unusual things, for 
the delight of meeting people a little 
out of the trite pattern; she didn’t 
particularly love clothes or gim- 
cracks, but she did love life, as 
rarity, as beauty, and her sympa- 
thies were quick and keen. 

‘“Remember that she had an in- 
tellectual appreciation of her hus- 
band’s value. No meretricious de- 
sire in her to be stage-center; and 
she put through her job of meeting 
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the daily round without the Patient 
Griselda attitude. Her husband 
never suspected that she was gradu- 
ally detaching herself from the im- 
mediate scene by imperative visions 
of what life could be. After all the 
story wasn’t banal or sordid. And, 
because everything she did held 
distinction, his own adoring of her 
—I use the word deliberately—ill- 
prepared him for the final blow. 

“He never told me the man’s 
name. I gather he was young and 
fascinating, and not oriented to 
withstand what must have been an 
overwhelming passion.” He paused, 
listening again to the waltz music. 
Grafton was all attention and very 
still, but Callender was moving 
restlessly in his chair, his eyes 
lowered, his face curiously elon- 
gated. 

“She left him suddenly. He found 
a note, begging his forgiveness and 
eulogizing him. It was almost a 
sob of remorse before she had ac- 
tually taken the step. She went 
away with her lover, and there she 
drops out. This story doesn’t con- 
cern her. 

“My friend was left to pick up the 
fragments of his life as best he 
could. There were no children, for- 
tunately. But, that too, had its hard 
side. He was left alone in an apart- 
ment where everything spoke of 
her. He had his daily work to do 
and nobody to do it for; though, in 
a sense, that was the least of it. He 
could have borne that, but when, 
after a month of an obscure spirit- 
ual battle that may have outranked 
with Diety the wars of Europe, I 
asked him how he kept his balance 
I shall never forget his answer, ‘I 
had to walk on vacancy as if it were 
a floor’. 

“He did exactly that. But I no- 
ticed that he ventured, too, on un- 














accustomed floors in his spare time, 
going down to the lower East Side 
to do what he could to discover neg- 
lected children, or cases of extreme 
want. He hunted up, too, obscure 
old friends who had not interested 
her very much and so had been 
half-forgotten. And I observed in 
him an almost violent sense of the 
presence of God, which was stranger 
than all the rest of it, for I had 
thought him only conventionally 
religious. He said, after the words 
I’ve quoted to you, very little that 
I can recall, but whenever I saw 
him I gathered that the floor was 
holding; that he took each step cau- 
tiously until he was sure the empti- 
ness supported him. He literally 
traversed the abyss every day, and, 
at the last, with a kind of exulta- 
tion.” 

The room was very silent, for the 
dance music had ceased, and the 
little flappings of flame in the fire- 
place alone emphasized the still- 
ness. Callender sat rigidly motion- 
less now, not turning his eyes to 
the speaker. 

“They say the mystics undergo 
physical changes through the weight 
of vision,” the physician resumed. 
“Consider this man who, up to the 
great crisis of his life had been 
ecstatically happy and unawakened. 
Then comes the sharper ecstasy of 
suffering and God knows what new 
instincts which stabbed him but to 
which he clung, as to the points of 
spears; while he moved on, resolved 
on the reality of invisible support, a 
black gulf, solidifying into solid 
rock. Of course the physical frame 
responded, the body was wracked, 
the heart suffered. It gave out sud- 
denly two years after she had left 
him. But the abyss was crossed. 
If she had seen his face in death, 
as I did, no fascination on earth 
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could have seemed so enthralling— 
so complete was his triumph. He 
had, indeed, floored vacancy.” 

“And the lady?” asked thelawyer. 

“God knows what became of her.” 

Grafton poured himself a drink. 
““Well—yes—the story makes sense. 
It was an answer—to him at least— 
whatever the assumptions.” 

At that juncture the butler en- 
tered. Would Mr. Grafton kindly 
make the fourth at bridge? A 
player had dropped out. 

Grafton groaned and nodded, He 
addressed his companions. “I'll 
take them out of business doubles, 
and forget signals, and at breakfast 
my host will hand me a timetable; 
that is if I survive the evening. My 
lifeless form may be found under 
the table at 2 A.M. Thanks, Craig, 
for elucidations. Night—night, Cal- 
lender.” 

The library was very quiet again. 
The physician reached for a maga- 
zine. Callender was staring ahead 
of him, his hands grasping the 
sides of the chair. His face looked 
bleak and.haggard. “Doctor Craig,” 
he said, at last. “Your—your friend 
wasn’t the only one to tread the 
gulf. She—she did too.” 

Craig gave him a startled glance. 
“You—knew her?” 

“I—I was the man.” 

A wave of revulsion swept Craig, 
but the physician in him surmount- 
ed it. Callender’s mental agony was 
witnessed by his pallor, by the 
sweat on his forehead and the 
twitching of his hands. He went on 
brokenly: 

“The fatalities of life, brought 
about by one’s own perverse will— 
these are damnation—these are the 
gulfs that don’t hold. That’s an 
abyss of another kind. I—I always 
thought that hell was a vacuum—a 
piled-up loss.” 











The doctor was silent for some 
moments, then he asked, “Where is 
she?” 

“In Europe. That is all I know. 
Before she actually left me I was— 
alone. Remorse, even then, was 
pushing her spirit from me. When 
the news of her husband’s death 
reached her through friends I 
begged her to marry me at once. 
She refused. She left me that very 
day. She told me only that she had 
to see what all the emptiness held— 
that darkness with depth. She was 
determined to go out into it. 1 was 
half crazy with grief and a passion 
that had only increased to torture 
me. I was appalled, too, by that 
gulf through which she might fall 
and fall in her despair. 

“After a year of entire blankness 
and agony of loss I received a note 
from her. It was postmarked Mar- 
seilles, but she was leaving, she 
wrote, that day. She had gone there 
on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the Magdalen. In that short mes- 
sage one sentence stood out—‘I have 
asked that pain may, too, become a 
prayer’. 

“Can I make it clear to you? 
There’s a jealousy far deeper than 
physical jealousy. It is to feel a— 
most beloved person pulled from 
you by unknown forces, by an in- 
tangible counter-claim. I was, at 
that time, fairly signed up for an- 
other African trip, but I kept put- 
ting it off. I went to Paris where I 
tried all known methods for oblit- 
erating memory. Her husband and 
she, herself, had both walked the 
abyss—safely—but mine let me 
down. I've never climbed out. The 
air is an enemy, the sky a menace. 
I’m intolerably lonely. It’s the soli- 
tude of hell.” 

Craig gave him a long, apprais- 
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ing look. “I understand,” he said 
gently, as if at a death-bed. “You 
feel as if somehow, from some- 
where, he took her hand and they 
went on—together.” 

“Yes—just that.” 
sunk to a whisper. 

Silence fell between. The physi- 
cian broke it. “Callender, did it 
ever occur to you—to found your 
own existence—on that—that fa- 
thomless gulf that they—crossed?” 

“No —I’ve tried —no!—it may 
wear through somehow. I’m leav- 
ing for Africa in a forthnight—and, 
who knows!—Jungle fever may do 
me in!” 

“That’s a voice from the old 
vacuum. You’ve got to pull out of 
this, Callender. You are obliged 
now, by all precedent, to be as 
brave as they were.” 

Callender’s face had grown calm- 
er. A childlike look had stolen into 
it. “I am so horribly alone,” he 
whispered. 

Craig rose, “I am sorry to say 
good-night, but I’m forced to take 
a scandalously early train.” 

Callender was silent. A tremor 
passed through him and he turned 
away his head. 

The physician took his hand, 
“Callender, do you see that narrow 
door half-hidden by the purple cur- 
tain? It is the entrance to the little 
passage that leads to the private 
chapel of the family. A light is 
always burning before the altar. No 
one will disturb you. The abyss— 
their’s—opens—for you—” 

Callender rose unsteadily; made 
as if he would go toward the main 
hall, but suddenly he reversed his 
steps. “Good-night, Doctor.” Craig 
watched him until the curtain of 
the door leading to the chapel 
dropped behind him. 


His voice had 
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APRIL AT SEA 
By Mary Sinton Lertcu 


H°”’ empty is this stillness that should be 
Fulfilled of bird song. Foam upon the sea 

Is like a blight of frost. 

The ocean lies in vast sterility 

Barren of spring, a world to April lost. 

Instead of whispers of delirious leaves 

Only the waters sigh 

Against the prow, and not a willow weaves 

Webs that a spider well might pattern by. 

In vain I listen for the enchanted flute 

Of frogs, the hum of bees that gather pollen, 

The robin’s crisp salute, 

The song some mischievous mockingbird has stolen. 

Only the hungry cry 

Of following gulls is heard. 

April is not a word 

That should be spoken here—that can be borne 

By those bereft of roses and whitethorn. 


But am I then bereft? I know no dearth 

Of spring, for April is not of the earth 

Alone; it is a season of the heart. 

There the spring roots have birth: 

I feel them stir and start 

Within my breast; in me the ripening bud 
Breaks and the flower makes of my quickening blood 
An ichor. All this wide, infertile flood— 

Save for the blossom of the moon unfruited— 
Is powerless to bring 

Its barrenness to spring 

Whose voice cannot by running tides be muted. 


April triumphant !—of the spirit’s urgence; 

April that moves, a deep, divine resurgence, 

Even on the wastes of sea, 

Breathes on the sterile air, makes mast and spars 
Tremble, until the ship exultantly 

Is lifted with new vigor toward the stars. 





MUST THE IRISH FIGHT AGAIN? 


By JouHn Vincent CONNORTON 


HOSE Americans who have 

gained their knowledge of Irish 
characteristics from the old-time 
stage Irishman must be blinking 
their eyes in astonishment these 
days. Every successful vaudeville 
comedian of the past had at least 
one or two jokes about the pugna- 
cious descendants of the battling 
Gaelic clans, and the old story 
about the Irishman who walked up 
to two men mauling each other in 
the street and demanded “Is this a 
private fight or can anyone get in 
it??? seemed to sum up the spirit of 
the Irish. But now the whole 


world is aghast at the spectacle of 


Eire itself, the cradle of great he- 
roes who have fought for liberty in 
every country of the world, stating 
plainly and simply —“We do not 
wish to fight. We want peace.” 

What has happened to the Irish? 
Have they no consciousness that 
only England stands between them 
and the heel of the tyrant? Why 
do they not throw open their ports 
to England, the only protector of 
small nations which is still able to 
oppose Germany, and needs Irish 
bases very badly? Is Eire pro- 
Nazi and plotting to place its des- 
tiny in the hands of the Axis 
powers? Does Ireland hate democ- 
racy, and oppose liberty of con- 
science and freedom of religion? 
These and similar questions are on 
American lips at the moment. In 
the nature, history and ideals of the 
Irish lie their answer. 

Southern Ireland or Eire stands 
today in a very unenviable position. 


She has many geographical advan- 
tages which both belligerents could 
utilize with great military profit. 
Ireland, however, wishes to let nei- 
ther Germany nor Great Britain 
take over her ports. She has gone 
so far in this determination as to 
issue a blunt warning that any out- 
side force attempting entrance to 
her shores will be met with armed 
resistance. Eamon de Valera the 
Irish leader, now at one of the most 
anxious moments of an incredibly 
hazardous and courageous career, 
stands pat and claims a right which 
England has demanded that Ger- 
many permit Belgium, Holland and 
other small countries to observe— 
the right of a neutral. So intense is 
the pressure being brought to bear 
on the government of Ireland by 
both England and Germany at this 
very moment that it is safe to say 
Ireland may have to fight to stay 
out of the fight. 

Let us examine Ireland’s attitude 
toward Germany. There are, no 
doubt, in Ireland today some ex- 
tremists who would do anything to 
help an enemy of England, and who 
would like to see the moderate 
De Valera deposed. But the vast 
majority of Irish in Eire are Catho- 
lic, and are, therefore, bitterly op- 
posed to everything the Nazi phi- 
losophy of totalitarianism stands 
for. The Irish have fought for cen- 
turies to attain their political free- 
dom, and, therefore, have no desire 
to hand over their fortunes to a 
military despot. The Irish Consti- 
tution is a monument to those who 

















fought for political liberty, freedom 
of conscience, and the right to own 
their own soil; it is based on the 
premise that God made all men, 
and from this all have equal rights 
and duties; it emphasizes Irish al- 
legiance to their own free and inde- 
pendent destiny, and is the work of 
men who submitted themselves not 
to men, money, or machine guns 
but to the ideal of a united Ireland, 
and the hope of a God-given peace. 
Americans should remember that 
the Irish have a longer history than 
their own of fighting tyranny and 
oppression, and though our Revolu- 
tionary War won us freedom from 
the British Empire in the late eight- 
eenth century the Irish were suffer- 
ing from the brutal attacks of the 
Black and Tans as late as 1921. 
Thus, well-tempered by fire and 
sword the loyal sons of Erin will 
never submit to any German inva- 
sion. Germany would like to have 
possession of the Irish ports as a 
prelude to any possible invasion of 
England. Even if this invasion 
never took place Germany’s present 
endeavors to blockade merchant 
shipping headed for England would 
be doubly successful with Irish 
bases. Right now England is feel- 
ing the pinch of the recently inten- 
sified submarine campaign, and an 
increase in shipping losses would 
be disastrous. Thus, England would 
fight hard to prevent the Irish ports 
from falling into German hands, 
since this would probably mean the 
end of her economic lifeline to the 
United States. Right here it is well 


to note that from the military view- 
point such an invasion is impos- 
sible as long as England controls 
the seas, and England will protect 
the Irish ports to protect itself. If 
the Germans try to get in, the Irish 
Ama- 


will fight to drive them out. 
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teur tacticians say the Irish will be 
invaded by Hitler’s famous para- 
chute troops. England’s own case 
history shows that parachutists are 
useful only when, they can prepare 
the way for advancing infantry. If 
Hitler cannot get his infantry 
across to England he scarcely can 
get them over to Ireland. If he did 
succeed, there is no doubt England 
would have her Air Force, as well 
as the Navy and mechanized troops 
from Ulster pouring their fire into 
these invaders very quickly after 
the first alarm. 

On the other hand, as far as the 
English are concerned the Irish are 
faced with the economic and politi- 
cal pressure of England to give up 
her ports. England claims to be 
keeping the seas open for the de- 
mocracies but it now announces it 
can no longer protect ships going to 
Ireland. At the same time her 
blockade prevents Ireland from 
shipping her products to any other 
part of Europe. It is the old 
squeeze game and England holds all 
the economic cards. Winston 
Churchill, a name not overly loved 
in Ireland of old, has begun the po- 
litical campaign to win the Irish 
ports by pressure of public opinion 
in England and the United States. 
De Valera, the man who must de- 
cide, knows that at the moment at 
least he can never give an affirma- 
tive answer to this suggestion even 
if he wanted to do it. Why must 
he say “No”? Ireland, as we have 
already said has no great love for 
the National Socialism of Hitler, 
and in the past twenty years has 
had more peaceful and profitable 
relations with England than ever 
before. Yet in this same period Ire- 
land has moved farther and farther 
away from England’s political 
domination, and has sacrificed eco- 
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nomic considerations to do so. It 
refused to recognize the King’s ad- 
ministrative officer, and finally de- 
clared itself a free and independent 
country. This burning love of in- 
dependence may be said to be the 
soul of modern Ireland, and the 
flaming fires of liberty will not be 
easily extinguished therein. Ameri- 
cans should easily recognize this 
spirit for we have always fought the 
domination of foreign powers, and 
we succeeded ourselves in over- 
throwing a despotic king. 

It is clear then that De Valera 
knows the temper of his people bet- 
ter than any American war propa- 
gandist. He knows that were he to 
consent to the handing over of Irish 
ports to the English now it would 
mean the end of his moral and po- 
litical influence in Ireland. There 
would be rebellion by the extrem- 
ists, and open disapproval by the 
rest of the people. The Irish will 
fight any force that threatens their 
independence whether it be English 
or German, and they are deter- 
mined to stay out of the war. Since 
ninety per cent of the American 
people want this country to do like- 
wise, the Irish feel their position 
should be understood quite easily 
by the United States. 

It has been suggested that Ire- 
land lend its bases to the English 
for the duration of the war, and in 
return receive the six long desired 
northern counties. De Valera has 
already replied he does not intend 
to barter away Eire’s right to neu- 
trality for another right which be- 
longs to it historically, tradition- 
ally, and in all justice—the right to 
a unified Ireland. We need not dis- 
cuss the difficult problem of Ulster 
here, but we should not overlook 
the fact that the situation undoubt- 
edly affects the southern Irish to- 
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day. Many of them feel it is foolish 
to talk of England’s fighting for 
democracy and freedom of religion 
when in their own beloved island 
England has sponsored hatred and 
disunity by political gerrymander- 
ing and religious discrimination. 
Americans would more easily un- 
derstand this situation if all of New 
England were taken from us by a 
foreign power, colonized by citizens 
of that power after the natives were 
forcibly dispossessed, and kept out 
of the United States by force, bri- 
bery, and discrimination against 
those seeking union with the rest of 
the country. Then, if this foreign 
power were to ask us for some of 
our seaports, say, New Orleans and 
San Francisco, and promised to re- 
turn them later what would the 
American answer be? Incidentally, 
even today the British refuse to do 
anything about their Fifth Col- 
umnist activity in Ireland, and the 
so-called offers of Ulster to Eire are 
to be found only in the speculations 
of journalists. The Irish will not 
lease their ports to England because 
they fear they will never get them 
back. Churchill some years ago 
fought against England’s returning 
these ports to their rightful owners. 
If they are so important to Eng- 
land’s future as the English now 
claim, the Irish suspect they will 
never be given back again. 

Ireland is determined to stay neu- 
tral for it never forgets that if 
either England or Germany were to 
occupy these ports, the war would 
come right to its shores. De Valera 
wants none of this, and neither do 
the Irish people. The prospect is a 
grim one. If the English seize the 
bases the Germans will send their 
bombers over to destroy them, and 
if the Germans try to take them the 
English Air Force and Navy will be 
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there to stop them. Thus, De Valera 
has to worry not only about his 
grave internal problems, but he is 
also beset by external forces. The 
only solution which will protect his 
country and his people is neutrality. 

It has been argued that the Irish 
are in duty bound to throw in their 
lot with the English rather than op- 
pose them. But the Irish reply they 
are not fighting against England; 
in fact, they are helping as best 
they can economically by sending 
all the foodstuffs possible. They 
only want a right the world has al- 
ways recognized for small nations 
—the right to stay neutral. To say 
that Ireland should be occupied by 
England for defensive reasons is to 
use “the end justifies the means” 
argument of Hitler. The Nazis say 
they seized Norway, Belgium and 
Holland simply as a defensive 
measure to keep out the English 
from bases which would jeopardize 
their nation’s security. These small 
countries would also supply bases 
for attacks on the economic life line 
of their enemy. England has de- 
nounced such a line of reasoning, 
and in America all sorts of commit- 
tees sprang up to protest the Ger- 
man seizures as violations of de- 
mocracy and suppression of an un- 
willing people. To find the English 
propagandists using the same un- 
ethical argument to justify their 
proposed taking of Irish ports is a 
trifle upsetting to one who takes at 
face value the English pledges to 
preserve democracy wherever it 
may be, to keep the seas open for 
all nations, to protect small nations 
against military aggression, and to 
enable them to remain neutral if 
they so choose. 

Many of the Irish are not so sure 
as are some Americans that Eng- 
land is waging a holy crusade, and, 


of course, their own history is the 
reason for this distrust. The Irish 
will never forget the brutality of the 
British imperialists, and, unfortu- 
nately, some of the most important 
leaders in England today are con- 
nected with these memories. To 
put it frankly, the southern Irish 
will not trust the English ruling 
class, just as the French do not 
trust the Germans, the Finns fear 
the Russians, and many South 
Americans suspect the United 
States. There is no hatred of the 
English as individuals since the 
Irish have worked too long with 
and among the English people to be 
as bitter as that. They know also 
that it was English popular opinion 
and sense of justice that stopped 
the ruthless assaults of the Black 
and Tans. But the Irish do suspect, 
as do most of the English working 
classes themselves, the activities of 
the imperialists whose ideas have 
dominated English foreign policy 
till now. That the Irish are clearly in 
sympathy with the English people 
in this terrible hour of trouble can- 
not be doubted by any impartial ob- 
server; that the Irish are deter- 
mined not to let their emotions drag 
them into the maelstrom is also 
certain. Every American should be 
able to understand this position 
clearly. 

It has been rumored that the 
Irish would lease their bases to the 
United States because of the tradi- 
tional friendship of Americans for 
the gallant patriotism of the Irish, 
and the mutual respect therefore. 
In the first place, this would require 
the actual intervention of the United 
States into the war, and since 
American public opinion has not 
yet been fully prepared by the 
propagandists for such a step, it is 
out of the question for a while at 
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least. Secondly, though the Ameri- 
can born De Valera would like to 
please American public opinion he 
could scarcely permit such an ac- 
tion. Whether America declared war 
or not, the possession of the ports 
by such an unneutral power as 
the United States would be followed 
immediately by German attacks in 
an effort to destroy the materials 
flowing to England. Lastly, since 
President Roosevelt has made a sol- 
emn promise not to send American 
ships into belligerent waters it 
seems safe to assume he will not 
be interested in bases for these con- 
voys. 

To sum up, then, Ireland is not 
pro-Nazi, anti-democratic, anti- 
English. Most Irishmen are firmly 
in sympathy with England’s aim to 
destroy the paganism of the totali- 
tarian state. Ireland is so demo- 
cratic she believes she can stay out 
of war because all her people wish 
to stay out of war. Her example 
should be an inspiration to the 
United States where ninety per cent 
of the people are opposed to a for- 
eign war, and are being dragged into 
war by a vociferous minority. Ire- 
land believes as do most Americans 
that this war was not of her choos- 
ing, or making, and that her en- 


trance into the war would undo all 
the social and economic gains she 
has achieved by much sacrifice over 
the past twenty years. The Irish 
cannot understand the reasoning of 
Americans who urge the United 
States to stay out of war, and at the 
same time demand that Ireland en- 
ter the war. Ireland approves the 
pre-war ideas of Lord Lothian 
who, for ten years before he became 
Ambassador to the United States 
and began to work so hard to in- 
volve us in the war, was urging 
England itself to stay out of the 
mess of European power politics, 
and to keep war away from its 
shores. 

Every American who loves lib- 
erty, cheers those who fight against 
the domination of more powerful 
foes, and respects the devotion of 
patriots to the cause of independ- 
ence should understand the posi- 
tion of modern Ireland. The Irish 
feel their rights are just as impor- 
tant and fundamental as those of 
the Belgians, Dutch, Finns and the 
Poles. They will fight for them 
against any foreign foe. If Ameri- 
cans who have demanded these 
rights for other nationalities will 
demand them for the Irish, the Irish 
may not have to fight again. 
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faith in 1921, he came to America, joined the Paulist Society and was ordained 
priest in 1932. He is a naturalized citizen of the United States.) 


Dear FATHER GILLIs: 

When you asked me sometime ago 
to state my convictions in opposition 
to your own regarding the major is- 
sues of this European war, I was some- 
what loath to do so. But an article in 
the Sunday papers helped me make up 
my mind. It was a reported utterance 
by Mr. Henry Ford. This gentleman, 
according to the report, said that the 
United States should give England and 
the Axis powers “the tools to keep on 
fighting until they both collapse.” He 
“sincerely hoped” that neither Eng- 
land nor the Axis powers will win the 
struggle. “There is no righteousness 
in either cause,” he declared. “Both 
are motivated by the same evil impulse 
which is greed.” And finally he 
averred that any suggestion that the 
United States will be attacked if Ger- 
many wins the present war was “pure 
nonsense, a hoax with the sole purpose 
of getting us into war.” 

That’s what automobile making does 
to a man. Neither side is to win. 
Both are to pummel each other until 
they are punch-drunk; and the United 
States is to stand by egging them on, 
giving them each a shot in the arm 
quite impartially until they are both 
out for the count. And why not? Why 
not stand apart with a smug smile of 
self-righteousness and watch a stale- 
mate come to pass? Because the “un- 
co-guid” have decided that there’s not 
one particle of difference between the 
contestants in this war. England and 
the Axis powers are just international 
thugs engaged in a grim process of 


mutual extermination and the sooner 
it is done the better. For there is “no 
righteousness in either cause.” The 
Detroit prophet and reader of souls 
has decided after careful thought that 
the “evil impulse” common to Church- 
ill and Hitler is nothing else but greed. 

So there we are. The matter is fin- 
ished. But is it? Saving your pres- 
ence, Mr. Ford, and Colonel Lind- 
bergh, too, for that matter (you, 
Colonel, said, “I prefer to see neither 
side win”), saving your presence, 
gentlemen, millions of people disagree 
radically with your sentiments. And 
I happen to be one of them. I want 
to see England win. I want to see 
Nazism crushed. I want the United 
States to give every possible help to 
England “short of man-power.” I 
want these things for I think England 
is fighting a lone battle for the com- 
mon decencies which we have come to 
regard as the common heritage of the 
common man. Such is my creed. 

And right here, my dear Father 
Gillis, is where you and I take oppo- 
site sides. For you believe that her 
chief aim in this war is to preserve 
her far-flung Empire. 

Now, let’s be clear on this. I con- 
cede the fact that when England wins 
the survival of the Empire may follow 
as a result. But whether it does or 
not, it has no essential relationship to 
the aims of the present imbroglio. To 
an island nation fighting for its very 
life, the continued possession of, shall 
we say Tasmania, is a matter of acci- 
dental import. Let me illustrate: sup- 
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pose for example (and “per impossi- 
bile’) you were a landlord with vast 
domains. You govern these domains 
from a small dower-house. One night 
an avowed enemy of yours breaks in 
and declares that he’s going to blow 
you to smithereens. What, I ask you, 
would be your first concern? Would 
it be your own life, or the ultimate 
passing of your outlying property to 
your relatives? Yes, or even to your 
enemy? I venture to say you would 
be so intent on your own personal 
safety that you wouldn’t give two 
hoots what happened to the estate. 

That to my mind is approximately 
the position of England. Granted that 
she wants to keep the Empire intact. 
Granted that she hates the idea of one 
inch of it passing into the unscrupu- 
lous hands of the Nazis. (But don’t 
forget, before this war broke out, the 
project of a better distribution of ter- 
ritory in favor of the “have-not” na- 
tions was broached in the House of 
Commons.) Granted that for thejr part, 
most of the British Empire has no de- 
sire to part company with the Mother 
country—-still I maintain, there is no 
historical evidence for claiming that 
the perpetuation of the same Empire 
is the primary aim of this war. That 
you must show. 

During the last World War, I had 
the dubious pleasure of being bombed 
in England while lying wounded in a 
hospital there. To say the least, it was 
rather an unpleasant experience. But 
as far as I can recall, it produced no 
nostalgic sentiments about the road to 
Mandalay. Self-preservation was my 
only thought; and self-preservation in 
a desperate emergency is, to my mind, 
England’s chief preoccupation now. 
I thank God that I am not huddled to- 
gether with other citizens of London 
this night in an air-raid shelter. Nor 
do I know what they talk about as the 
thud of falling bombs is heard over- 
head. But no matter; I merely hazard 
the guess that few tempers are lost 
on the subject of the possible secession 
of India from the Empire if and when 
that question should ever come up. 
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I admit, of course, that all this 
could not be classified as a valid refu- 
tation of your point. I would call it 
only common ‘sense. I am perfectly 
well aware, too, that I have no knowl- 
edge of what goes on in 10 Downing 
Street when the British cabinet meets 
in secret session. It may well be that 
with a cynical disregard for the spirit- 
ual issues of this conflict and a singu- 
lar detachment from the danger of 
falling bombs, they spend their time 
with debates on imperial problems lest 
one small island in the Pacific should 
cease to wish the benison of British 
rule. It may well be, I say, for per- 
fidious Albion is an expert at diplo- 
matic. camouflage. But failing any 
supporting evidence, one can only say, 
“is it likely?” After all, England is 
facing the greatest danger of invasion, 
a danger which makes Napoleon’s 
threat look like a Cook’s tour. It is 
an island fortress. Four million men 
stand ready to dislodge any Nazi foot. 
Labor is conscripted, wealth is mostly 
conscripted; every man and every 
woman in England is talking of one 
thing, and the spirit of England is 
stronger than ever before in history to 
resist the same thing. And what is 
that thing? Is it the possible disso- 
lution of the Empire? Or may I be 
permitted to make a wild guess and 
say it is invasion. 

For the sake of argument, however, 
let us suppose my guess is wrong. 
Suppose the English are really more 
concerned at present with the soli- 
darity of the Empire than with their 
own safety, and thereby united as one 
man to put over on us a gigantic bluff. 
Suppose all our help is really destined 
to preserve their imperial status quo 
and does so. The war ends. The Em- 
pire remains. Would you feel more at 
ease in this situation, or would you re- 
joice to see the Nazis ruling the seas, 
and not only seas but also lands like 
Canada at our very frontier? Would 
you feel free to write your trenchant 
editorials if Nazi-owned Toronto were 
just a night’s journey away? You 
might, but I doubt it. In other words, 
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granting that your claim is right, I 
would rather live in a world with the 
British Empire than a world with a 
Nazi Empire. And greatly daring per- 
haps, I make bold to assert that many 
of my fellow Americans think like- 
wise. For it is my deep conviction 
that British rule at its worst is better 
than Nazi rule at its best. 

But to get. back to my own claim 
that “England is fighting a lone battle 
for the common decencies which we 
have come to regard as the common 
heritage of the common man.” I mean 
by this all those things in life which 
are founded on freedom—free speech, 
a free press, a free conscience. Free- 
dom to live one’s life where might is 
not right; freedom to vote as one de- 
sires without hindrance or intimida- 
tion; freedom to worship God as one 
desires and not as the State dictates; 
freedom of opportunity for all and not 
for those belonging to the Party only; 
freedom as the Church insists upon 
and America was built upon; freedom, 
in a word, which is the inherent right 
of every man and which the Nazis 
deny to every man. Such to my mind 
is the primary aim of England in this 
war and the reason behind her resist- 
ance to the Nazis. 

Now since the English have not yet 
promulgated their war aims, it is obvi- 
ously impossible for me to quote you, 
chapter and verse, about this, and thus 
retire from the discussion. On the 
other hand is an explicit declaration 
of war aims at the present time neces- 
sary? Of a truth it would clear the 
air. The world would know from an 
official source just where England 
stands. But does the world not know? 
Does the world not see that, after the 
rape of Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
etc., etc., and the subsequent slavery 
of these peoples by a totalitarian phi- 
losophy, it is faced with a brave na- 
tion resisting that same philosophy 
with its very life’s blood? Are the 
aims of England not implicit in that 
very resistance? In other words, if 
the English saw any possible compro- 
mise between the Nazi philosophy and 
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the philosophy of free peoples, why 
hasn’t she by this time avoided more 
havoc and bloodshed by signing a 
negotiated peace? Such a step to my 
mind would be right down Hitler’s 
alley. He did not count on England’s 
resisting so long. In point of fact, 
thinking her effete and unprepared 
and no doubt influenced by the whis- 
perings of the Cliveden clique, he did 
not count on her entering the war at 
all. But she did; she upset his sched- 
ule of Blitzkrieg conquest; she stopped 
his scheme for world domination in 
its tracks; and she is doing it because 
to her the choice is quite clear, name- 
ly, enslavement or freedom. 

I doubt if we people in America 
quite realize what this freedom means 
to the people of England. To us on 
the one hand it is still somewhat of an 
abstraction. We accept it as an in- 
tegral and unchallenged part of our 
way of life. To the Englishman on 
the other hand, freedom has become in 
this conflict a sudden and startling 
personal privilege, and simply because 
its very roots are not only challenged 
but in grave danger of being de- 
stroyed. The value of anything dear 
to a man is never more enhanced than 
when someone else threatens to take 
it away. So by the very force of cir- 
cumstances, the English people now 
see freedom in a thousand concrete 
ways, and also see the machines that 
are bent on its destruction in a thou- 
sand concrete ways. Every bomb that 
is dropped, every shell that Nazi long- 
range guns throw across the channel, 
every ship that is torpedoed, every 
mine- field that is laid, every at- 
tempt at invasion—all of these things 
singly and collectively are concrete 
manifestations of a slave philosophy 
which is the antithesis of the freedom 
they enjoy, and each is a threat to its 
survival. In my opinion then, the 
destiny of the free peoples of this 
world is being decided now on the 
doorsteps of England. 

And when I state this opinion, I do 
not blind myself to the many sins 
against freedom that England has com- 
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mitted in the past. Still less do I 
claim that she has been deliberately 
chosen by God to lead a noble crusade. 
When freedom is at stake no crusade 
is necessary; it calls only for a grim 
relentless fight with “blood and sweat 
and tears.” All that I say is, that what- 
ever her shortcomings in the past and 
her probable blunders in the future, 
England today is de facto the lone 
warrior in the battle for human rights 
and the last rampart of European civi- 
lization. As Arnold Lunn writes in 
his new book, Come What May: “Even 
if England were all that England’s ene- 
mies represent her to be, what matters 
in this war is not England’s past but 
Europe’s future, for if we fail, Chris- 
tian civilization will vanish from 
Europe.” 

Now to sum up. To claim that Eng- 
land is now fighting primarily to save 
her empire, is to my mind an opinion 
neither based on available facts nor 
supported by available evidence. It is 
not even an inference. I would clas- 
sify it as an assumption the polemical 
value of which is conditioned by the 
knowledge of the persun making it. 
On the other hand, I hold that England 
is engaged in a struggle to save Eng- 
land, i.e., the British Isle from inva- 
sion. This is her primary territorial 
aim. But bound up with this, as a 
soul is bound up with a body, is the 
fight to maintain the English way of 
life, and that, whatever is said to the 
contrary, is constitutionally one of 
freedom. The issue then is this: i? 
England loses, Magna Charta will be 
torn up and Mein Kampf installed in 
its place; if England wins, Magna 
Charta will still remain as the para- 
digm of all constitutional government, 
and Mein Kampf will be burned in 
the market-place of civilization. 

Yours fraternally, 
Joun M. Riacn, C.S.P., 
Clemson, S. C. 


Postscript: The Editorial in the 
March number of Tue CatHoiic Wor_p 
compels me not to revise my case. 
“Quod scripsi, scripsi.” But please let 
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me add a few words in the light of 
your Editorial, since I shall have no 
other chance of rebuttal. 

I still believe that you are confusing 
England with her Empire in the aims 
of the war, and that such an error 
leads logically to the supposition that 
help given to England is help to pre- 
serve the Empire. You wrote, for ex- 
ample: “England would not be Eng- 
land without the Empire.” This 
means, I take it, that the Empire is an 
integral and indivisible part of Eng- 
land. But if this be true the question 
arises—what was England before she 
had an Empire? And did she not re- 
sist invasion then? If my memory 
leads me not astray, I recall something 
about a Spanish Armada taking a long 
look but a last look at an admiral 
named Drake playing bowls on 
Plymouth Hoe. Maintaining as I do 
that England’s primary aim now is to 
resist invasion again, I therefore see 
no reason why the existence or non- 
existence of an Empire makes any dif- 
ference except in the matter of giving 
aid. 

The truth as I see it lies in this: far 
from England saving the Empire, it is 
the Empire that will save England. 
There is Canada, for example. I spent 
three months there last fall and, out- 
side of the National Defense units, I 
never met a soldier who was not 
either “going across” or looking for- 
ward to “going across” to defend the 
Mother Country. 

Finally a word about India and its 
“three hundred and eighty million 
serfs” which you mention. Now a 
serf, as you know, is a slave, and— 
well, are there still slave markets in 
India such as we used to have in 
Charleston and elsewhere? Of course 
I grant the many and stupid blunders 
that England has made in India in the 
past. However, for the present, let us 
look at the record. Last summer, the 
Indian Congress, led by Gandhi, joined 
hands with England to obtain either 
complete independence from the Em- 
pire or Dominion status in return for 
participation in the present war. But 
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in- the midst of negotiations Gandhi 
suddenly went pacifist, took up the 
policy of absolute non-violence, and 
broke all parleys off. His followers 
were no less mystified than the Eng- 
lish were, and many still are. But is 
England to blame for the impasse that 
has followed? 
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Be that as it may, however, we are 
here not discussing England’s imperial 
errors in the past, but her stand-up 
fight against totalitarian evils in the 
present. Shall the United States con- 
tinue to help her, or—well, what is the 
alternative? I should like to know. 

J. M. R. 


COMMENT 


(By the Editor) 


To save time and space we may dis- 
miss Henry Ford’s opinion on the war 
and what America should do about it. 
Henry must have been spoofing. He 
couldn’t be so uncivilized as he tries to 
appear. “Give both of them weapons 
and let them kill each other off” 
sounds like the Kilkenny cats solution. 

“Colonel Lindbergh says he ‘prefers 
to see neither side win.’” 

Did he? Not according to the full 
report. But if he did, I disagree. I 
much prefer to see England win. 

“I want to see Nazism crushed.” 

So do I. 

“I want the United States to give 
every possible help to England short 
of man-power.” 

If it were possible I should want 
it too. But “every possible” help with- 
out man-power is a delusion and a 
snare. 

“England is fighting a lone battle.” 

“Lone”? Is the United States so 
completely out of it? 

“You [the Editor] believe that the 
chief aim of England is to preserve her 
far-flung Empire.” 

Yes. Chief aim, but not only aim. 

The continued possession of, shall 
we say, Tasmania, is a matter of acci- 
dental import. 

Suppose we do not say Tasmania, 
but India, Australia, Canada, or Singa- 
pore, or Uganda or South Africa. 

“England hates the idea of one inch 
of it passing into the unscrupulous 
hands of the Nazis.” 

Yes, or anybody else’s hands, scru- 
pulous or unscrupulous. 





“There is no historical evidence for 
claiming that the perpetuation of the 
Empire is the primary aim of this 
war.” 

England never surrendered a part of 
the Empire without war—no matter 
how righteous the cause of those who 
wished to secede.. I remember posters, 
displayed in Canada (I dare say they 
were in all parts of the Empire) dur- 
ing the World War, showing the Brit- 
ish Bull Dog sprawling bandy-legged 
across a map of the world, and the 
caption “What we have we hold.” 

“Few tempers are lost on the subject 
of the possible secession of India from 
the Empire.” 

Tempers? Not only tempers but lives 
have been and will be lost. 

“Is it likely that at 10 Downing 
Street the cabinet debates lest one 
small island in the Pacific should 
cease to wish the benison of British 
rule?” 

No. It is unlikely. That which is 
taken for granted is not debated. It is 
taken for granted that no small island 
will reject the British benison. Let 
one of them try. 

“Every man and woman in England 
is talking of one thing. What is that 
thing, the possible dissolution of the 
Empire? Or invasion?” 

Not one or the other but both. If 
England were promised freedom from 
invasion upon the promise to divide 
the Empire, or let go one smallest part 
of the Empire, England would fight on. 
What she defends is not England alone 
but the Empire. 
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“Would you feel free to write your 
trenchant editorials if Nazi -owned 
Toronto were just a night’s journey 
away?” 

As things stand, No. But if our 
government had spent on defense all it 
spent on boondoggling, I shouldn’t 
worry. .We are now sending eighty- 
five per cent of our airplanes overseas, 
and how much other defense material 
no one will henceforth be permitted to 
know. We have left ourselves wide 
open. As for the “trenchant edi- 
torials” I have more fear of their being 
stopped by the English than by the 
Germans. The English can have al- 
most anything they ask in Washing- 
ton. The more we give the more they 
ask. They may ask rigid censorship 
of the press. If they do not ask it, 
their American friends may ask it. 

“I would rather live in a world with 
the British Empire than a world with 
a Nazi Empire.” 

So would I, much rather. Wherever 
did you get the idea that I love the 
Nazis? 

“It is my deep conviction that Brit- 
ish rule at its worst is better than Nazi 
rule at its best.” 

That sounds like one of Macaulay's 
familiar antitheses in which accuracy 
suffers for the sake of balanced 
phrases. I would rather have Eng- 
land’s best than the Nazis’ best. I 
would perhaps rather have England's 
worst than the Nazis’ worst. But Eng- 
lant’s worst is a mark for Hitler to 
shoot at. 

“England is fighting for free speech, 
free press, free conscience.” 

Yes, and a good many other things 
including as Mr. Belloc says, financial, 
commercial and political supremacy 
in all the world. If the freedoms get 
in the way of the supremacies, fare- 
well to the freedoms. 

“She is fighting for the freedom that 
America was built upon.” 

Rather late I should say. The time 
for that was in 1776 and 1812. 

“She is fighting for the freedom the 
Church insists upon.” 

Late again. Some horrible things 
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would not have happened over a 
period of three hundred years if Eng- 
land had agreed with the Church in 
the matter of religious freedom. 

“The English have not yet promul- 
gated their war aims.” 

Why not? 

“Are not the aims of England im- 
plicit in her resistance to the totali- 
tarian philosophy?” 

Some of her aims. Not all. What 
for example will she do to Germany if 
she wins? Will she still insist upon 
control of the seas? What about the 
democratic principle of self-determi- 
nation? What of the rumors that after 
the war she will go Socialist if not 
Communist? Your fellow-Scot Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, with a good many oth- 
ers, says England cannot return to the 
Old Liberalism. If not Liberalism, 
what? <A modified Fascism? What 
will Americans think if it turn out 
that they helped England to a less 
democratic government than she has 
now? Are we too drifting away or 
rushing away from democracy? Quo 
vadimus? I don't expect the Adminis- 
tration in Washington to tell us where 
we are going. They don’t know. Does 
England know? Shall we say, “We 
don’t know where we are going, but 
we are on our way”? And is that an 
incentive to fight, or to help in the 
fight? 

“If England saw any possible com- 
promise with Nazi philosophy, why 
hasn’t she signed a negotiated peace?” 

The chances are that she will. The 
only alternative to a negotiated peace 
is a dictated peace. A dictated peace, 
as the Holy Father has said, would 
probably mean “Woe to the Van- 
quished.” To quote a few more words 
of Pope Pius Xll.: 

“It is time to turn our eyes to the 
future, instead of the past. What lies 
before us? Those who hold the fate 
of kingdoms in their hands assure us 
that, once the bloodthirsty discords 
of the present moment have been 
laid aside, they will introduce a new 
order of things, based on a founda- 
tion of justice and economic settle- 
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ment. But is it really to be a different, 
is it really to be (what is more 
important) a better and happier age? 
At the end of this war there will be 
fresh pacts, fresh arrangements of in- 
ternational relations. Will they be 
conceived in a spirit of justice and 
fairness all round, in a spirit of re- 
construction and peace, or will they 
disastrously repeat our old and our re- 
cent failures? ... The day on which 
victory dawns may bring triumph to 
him who has won it, but there is dan- 
ger for him in that moment; a new 
conflict has begun, this time between 
the angel of justice and the devil of co- 
ercion. The heart of the victor is often 
hardened; calm views and long views 
are mistaken for weakness and inde- 
cision. The heady sympathies of the 
crowd, excited by all the losses and 
miseries they have endured, often have 
a stupefying effect on those who are 
responsible for the conduct of affairs. 
They are asked to shut their ears to 
the voice of clemency and justice, 
which is lost and drowned in the ter- 
rible cry of Vae victis!” 

That is why a negotiated peace is 
better than a dictated peace. 

“I do not claim that England has 
been chosen by God to lead a noble 
crusade.” 

Therein you agree with me but dis- 
agree with many of our fellow-Catho- 
lics in England. It will perhaps em- 
barrass those Catholics if England en- 
gages in an alliance with Turkey and 
Russia. That will be an odd crusade. 
Mohammedans and atheists on the 
Christian side! But both England and 
the United States are moving heaven 
and earth to arrange that alliance. 
The British Broadcasting Company 
announces that the House of Commons 
has approved the establishment of a 
fund not to exceed £100,000 to pur- 
chase a site in London to be used as a 
mosque and Islamic culture center. 
Richard the Lion Hearted must 
squirm in his tomb. 

“If we [English] fail, Christian civi- 
lization will vanish from Europe.’ ” 
That’s what they said when the 
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“THE EMPIRE” 


Barbarians defeated the Romans, but 
the Barbarians became Catholics. 
“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” 

“You say that England would not be 
England without the Empire.” 

Not what the world means when it 
says “England.” England is synony- 
mous with the Empire. 

“What was England before she had 
the Empire?” 

A poor little island. That's not 
what she is now. Winston Churchill 
has reminded us that four out of five 
people in England are supported by 
the Empire. England is a parasite 
upon the Empire, 

“In Canada I never met a soldier 
who was not ‘going across’ or looking 
forward to ‘going across.’ ” 

Is it then optional to go across? If 
so, the Canadians are luckier than our 
boys. Our boys will have no option. 

“Last summer the Indian Congress 
joined hands with England to obtain 
either complete independence or Do- 
minion status in return for participa- 
tion in the present war.” 

So the legitimate demands of 350 or 
400 million people were to be granted 
not because it was right, but as a re- 
ward for shedding their blood? 

“Gandhi broke off all parleys.” 

What wonder, after Churchill had 
said “we have no intention of sur- 
rendering the most precious jewel in 
His Majesty's crown, India’; and Lord 
Birkenhead had said “No sane man 
could assign any approximate period 
for the date on which he could con- 
ceive India’s attaining Dominion 
status.” 

“Is England to blame for the im- 
passe that followed?” 

Yes. 

“Shall the United States continue to 
help England?” 

I hope so, but not by sending 
Americans over to fight; and not by 
doing anything that will make it in- 
evitable that Americans should go over 
to fight. Such is and has been my 
position from the beginning. 

J. M. G. 
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MORE LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


From one who styles himself “a 
fellow journalist” but who is also a 
national authority on economics and 
politics: 

“IT have read with real interest 
your editorial in the March Carn- 
otic Wortp. It leaves me with a wish 
that you would do one thing more. 
That is, tell us what you believe to 
be fundamentally at stake in the con- 
flict—actually at stake, independently 
of what either side says of its cause 
and how, and to what extent, a Cath- 
olic American is concerned in the 
conflict’s issue. I have not succeeded 
in deducing from your comments a 
clear notion of your final conclusion 
as to that point. It seems as if the 
argument on the whole business 
ought to have that conclusion as its 
end and purpose. I have one my- 
self: I would like to know yours... . 
I am suggesting the answer in edi- 
torial form —not trying to start a 
correspondence!” 


From a Professor in the Depart- 
ment of English at a State Univer- 
sity: 

“I was very much interested in 
your editorial comments in your 
March number—and heartily agree 
with you. In spite of our stand, how- 
ever, the so-called Lease-Lend bill is 
practically law by now. The most 
we can hope for is that we will not 
engage in actual fighting, but I’m 
pessimistic,” 


From the Provincial of a Religious 
Order: 

“You kept me up until one o’clock 
this morning reading your ‘All-Out- 
Aid-For-Britain’ article. You put things 
in an exceptionally strong way, though 
I do think you left out some important 
considerations.” 


From a college Professor who is 
also a famous lecturer, writer, radio 
speaker and critic of literature: 

“I have just finished reading, with 


unmeasured satisfaction, your editor- 
ial comments in the current CaTHOLIc 
Wortp. Nowhere and at no time have 
I seen the sensible American point of 
view so clearly and brilliantly ex- 
pounded. I wish the mouthpieces in 
the Senate could be induced to read 
your remarks, digest them and then 
act in accordance with their freshly 
discovered national faith. But I sup- 
pose the best we can hope for is that 
what you have written will be pre- 
served as a vital document, perhaps 
to encourage a later generation of 
Americans to think America first— 
and to think everything straight.” 


From the Editor of one of the old- 
est and best Catholic magazines: 

“This is just a line as from man to 
man, to tell you how much I appre- 
ciate and sympathize with your fine 
editorial courage as reflected in Tue 
CatHotic Worip over the present 
nightmare of another. war effort in 
Europe. I consider your expression a 
splendid example of independence, 
and sane, Christian thinking. I wish 
we could learn to forget Europe for 
a little while and tend to the taxing 
problems of the present set-up in our 
own country. Perhaps because that 
is so obvious, it is the last thing most 
of the interventionists will think of. 
At any rate, whatever happens, you 
have done your finé, generous share 
in expressing the sanity of everyday 
Americanism at a time when so many 
of our Plymouth Rock Americans are 
forgetting it.” 


From a Right Reverend Monsignor, 
pastor, editor, and lecturer, of na- 
tional reputation: 

“*All-Out-Aid’ Editorial Comment is 
fine. Too bad it cannot be forced into 
the brain of the Congress. Yet, would 
a message from heaven change them 
or induce them to act right?... I am 
afraid we are in for serious trouble. 
No one can say you did not predict it. 
We deserve the wrath of God.” 




















MORE LETTERS 


From a Professor of History and 
Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 
at a mid-western university: 

“There is a tendency upon the part 
of people in general to remain quiet in 
the face of an articulate and well or- 
ganized minority. . . . I feel that time 
will prove you right. To me, it is amaz- 
ing that the American people would fall 
victim once more to war propaganda. 
Most people do not concern themselves 
to any great extent with topics which 
do not immediately concern them, and 
the average person has simply accept- 
ed ideas circulated by most of the 
papers, and by the newsreels and 
radio, heavily weighted in favor of 
England. The hatred which has been 
developed here toward Hitler has been 
transformed into sympathy for Eng- 
land, and into the conviction that we 
cannot be safe while Hitler remains a 
world power. 

“Naturally, the whole thing is dis- 
couraging. However, since as every 
really sane person knows, Hitler has 
no thought of coming here and would 
not be able to come if he wished, and 
since I doubt if our army generals, 
even under orders, would take men to 
certain slaughter in Europe, there may 
not be many lives lost in the war 
which we haye now entered. It is 
quite possible, of course, that national 
bankruptcy will accompany the prose- 
cution of the war, and unquestionably 
democracy and personal liberty will 
disappear in this country. However, 
since the people in general remained 
indifferent during the course of the 
‘Lend-Lease’ bill, they gave the consent 
associated with silence, and must ac- 
cept the result of their indifference. 
That result may be very lamentable. 


From a scholarly priest, professor 
in one of our preparatory seminaries: 

“T have just finished reading your 
editorial in the current CaTHOLic 
Woritp. Permit me to offer my most 
sincere and enthusiastic congratula- 
tions. The United States needs a lib- 
eral dose of your keen unsentimental 
logic. I have never yet seen the 
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ridiculous nature of the All-Out pro- 
gram exposed with more neatness and 
dispatch. I am discouraged at the 
thought that you will not receive an 
adequate return for your kind offices 
and that those who are most guilty 
of this kind of treason will far out- 
weigh all who cry out for a little 
realism. . . . But I am likewise heart- 
ened at the thought that there are a 
few who are not afraid to run the 
risk of being abused. You are in good 
company—rest assured. By the 
shades of Jeremias and all the proph- 
ets, I swear it! 

“There are many of us who would 
like to help, but who, for lack of 
ability, or authority, or opportunity, 
cannot do so. You are our spokes- 
man. Only this afternoon, one of my 
confreres expressed the same opinion. 
And we take a vicarious satisfaction 
in your work. 

“Please send to the enclosed address 
four copies of this issue. One will be 
sent to Senator —— of my home state, 
one to Representative ———- of Wash- 
ington, one to —— of Minnesota, and 
one to an interested friend. I am too 
sorry that I can’t have thousands re- 
printed.” 


From the United States Senator who 
led the opposition: 

“I want to take this opportunity to 
thank you again for the editorial posi- 
tion that has been taken by Tue 
CaTHOoLic WorLp on this whole ques- 
tion of intervention in Europe’s wars. 
It has been my hope that the clergy of 
America of all denominations would 
become active in a nation-wide cru- 
sade to keep our country out of war. I 
am fearful of what the future holds in 
store for our kind of government 
should we become involved.” 


From another United States Senator: 

“It is refreshing to have somebody 
willing to speak out openly against 
the propaganda which seems to have 
flooded the entire country. I am cer- 
tainly for aid to England, but I see 
no reason why we should abandon 





















all the interests of this country in a 
wild desire to rush into European 
war.” 


From a teacher and author of books 
on sociological subjects: 

“Your editorials, particularly in last 
month’s and this month’s issues, have 
warmed my heart. I wish I could dare 
to say or write some of the things you 
have been arguing about with direct- 
ness. and fluency. Please keep it up 
even if some of your good subscribers 
shudder in unholy awe. The hysteria 
which Washington has been nurturing 
makes me very sick.” 


From a Professor in a seminary of a 
religious order: 

“Thank God there is one brave 
American who is not afraid to hit from 
the shoulder in this time of nation- 
wide war hysteria. Your editorial in 
the March number was superb.” 


From a learned and pious gentle- 
man in Hamilton, Ontario: 

“Tue CatHoitic Wort still con- 
tinues to contaminate the shelves of 
the local Public Library, but some of 
us are hoping shortly to be success- 
ful in removing it. Certain obstacles 
have hitherto interfered. 

“There is little purpose ordinarily 
in expressing personal opinions to 
such as you, but I am going to in- 
dulge that luxury. Your March edi- 
torial is the most filthy, contemptible, 
and utterly offensive tissue of lies, 
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hatred and misrepresentation I have 
ever seen in any journal. You, a 
priest, whose office calls him to the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, the high- 
est symbol of divine love and sacri- 
fice, have exhibited the very embodi- 
ment of the choicest features of Hell 
in your person. It is nothing to you 
that our England (I am a Canadian 
born, by the way) is fighting for her 
life, that we see day by day her peo- 
ple butchered from above, her his- 
torical monuments shattered, her peo- 
ple subjected uncomplainingly to 
torture and death in its vilest forms. 
To you it merely furnishes additional 
sport, the sport of the Irish-American 
journalist who seeks to gain weight 
for his venomous mouthings by wear- 
ing his collar backwards. 

“You are perhaps familiar with the 
sequence in the proper of the Mass 
for the dead. Let us amend slightly 
one of the verses: 


Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis, 
Ad inferos voca—Gillis.” 


Some 400 or 500 other priests, as 
well as Catholic and other laymen, 
have by letter or in conversation 
expressed agreement with the policy of 
Tue Carnoiic Wortp in regard to the 
prospective entrance of the United 
States into the war. 

At the request of Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler the March editorial was in- 
serted entire in the Congressional 
Record for March 7th. 




















THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE BALLET THEATER 


MERICANS for the most part 
are curiously humble in re- 
spect to American culture. Many 
great international artists are now 
being forced to sail gratefully or 
with mental reservations past the 
Statue of Liberty and almost in- 
variably they contrive on arrival to 
make some slightly patronizing al- 
lusion to the state of art in Amer- 
ica. We accept our distinguished 
visitors’ strictures with the cour- 
tesy which, I hope, will some day 
be appreciated. For years we re- 
spected such ballet as we had as a 
donation from Italy; then it became 
a Russian monopoly. When I sug- 
gested this week to a group of 
young artists that they accompany 
me to the American ballet, it was 
only courtesy that prompted their 
acceptance. All of them had reli- 
giously attended the Original Bal- 
let Russe and the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. “But American ballet 
just doesn’t interest me,” said the 
niece of the head of one of our great 
museums. 

Their reaction after seeing “Billy 
the Kid,” however, was as appre- 
ciative as it was genuine. Since 
that first visit to the Ballet Theater 
they have been regular patrons. 

The Ballet Theater opened its 
first season at the Center Theater 
in New York in 1940, and has spent 
its second season in Chicago with a 
limited engagement on Broadway, 
still under the direction of Mr. 
Richard Pleasants. American in 





management, it is cosmopolitan in 
character; Anton Dolin, Anthony 
Tudor and Eugene Loring represent 
the classical, English and American 
schools of choreography, but its 
most important accomplishment’ is 
its artistic democracy with no fea- 
tured ballerinas and a possible solo 
for every member of the company. 
This transmuting of jealous’ rival- 
ries into good fellowship has al- 
ready had its reward in the rapid 
development of the company as a 
unit since last season. Intelligence 
and enthusiasm for a common 
cause are the safest insurance for 
the future of any organization, plus 
a sense of humor, and the Ballet 
Theater has had‘a good laugh at 
classic ballet in Anthony Tudor’s 
“Gala Performance.” Against the 
most outrageous “barocqueries” of 
Nicolas de Molas’ background, ‘three 
leading ballerinas from Mostow, 
Milan and Paris struggle for the 
center of the stage with plenty of 
comedy contributed by the highly 
traditional elaborations of the corps 
de ballet. To be sure this is a sa- 
tire on Continéntal ballet yet, on the 
same evening; there was offered the 
exquisite revival of Fokine’s origi- 
nal production of “Les Sylphides,” 
and “Sylphides” is pure classicism. 

In spite of  Saroyan’s “Great 
American Goof,” with music by 
Brant and sets by Aronson; “Billy 
the Kid” is by far the best Ameri- 
can composition. It was commis- 
sioned by Mr. Lincoln Kirstein for 
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his Ballet Caravan and is now pro- 
duced by his permission. Created 
and danced by Eugene Loring to a 


score by Aaron Copland, it is an, 


epic of the West in miniature. The 
opening and finale show the settlers 
struggling to their goal through a 
shaft of light across a darkened 
stage. How the frontier develops 
the individualist who must finally 
give place to the community is out- 
lined in the story of the outlaw, 
Billy. Even the bucking bronco 
rider and the poker players are not 
out of alignment to poetic fitness in 
Copland’s rhythms and the perfect 
timing of the dancers. There is a 
breathless moment of suspense at 
the finish when the music stops and 
Billy lights a cigarette in the dark- 
ness where the Sheriff is crouching. 
“I never knew before a ballet could 
be exciting,” said someone in the 
audience. 

Agnes de Mille’s latest creation 
was not American but very polished 
satiric comedy in medieval pattern 
with brilliant costumes by Motley 
to some old dance airs by Resphigi. 
“Three Virgins and the Devil” ex- 
hibits the tempter as a lusty heral- 
dic lion with a most significant tail. 
The ballet had the flashing colors 
of a fifteenth century panel and the 
same jocund sense of justice about 
the punishment of those who toy 
with vanities. 

The Ballet Theater hopes to have 
musicians, artists and dancers col- 
laborate in creation more and more 
in the future. They plan to be- 
gin their next season with a tour 
across the continent, and we trust 
our readers throughout the country 
will encourage a native art that is 
just beginning to show its value 
and beauty. Remember that the 
Ballet Theater is not just endless 
adagios but excellent theater. 
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Ciaupia.—She is the child-bride 
of an uncommonly patient architect 
who has just remodeled a farm- 
house some seventy miles from New 
York. Claudia is one of those 
blessed, if annoying, children who 
are as lacking in self-consciousness 
as in inhibitions. Her heart is 
divided between her mother and her 
husband but the mother is wise and 
unselfish enough to want to keep a 
little less of Claudia’s devotion for 
herself, She realizes that Claudia is 
still too immature to be a complete- 
ly satisfactory wife but during the 
play, Claudia grows up. 

The first step toward maturity 
comes when Claudia discovers that 
other men besides her David find 
her attractive and so delighted is she 
with an unexpected kiss that she 
bowls .over her British visitor by 
suggesting that he repeat it. For- 
tunately David is almost incredibly 
understanding about the whole situ- 
ation. Her development is quick- 
ened when the mysteries of birth 
and death are unfolded together 
and the expectation of her baby is 
weighted with the sentence passed 
by the doctors on her mother. We 
leave Claudia facing the two crises. 
There is no doubt but that she will 
do her part gamely. 

Mrs.. Rose Franken, author of 
Another Language, has treated this 
tender theme with humor, sympa- 
thy and such intimacy that at times 
one feels like tip-toeing out of 
the farmhouse and saying, “Excuse 
me.” To steer safe of sentiment, 
Claudia and her mother rag each 
other continuously with no outward 
sign of affection; Claudia’s only be- 
trayal of her love and agony, is a 
furtive little gesture behind her 
mother’s chair. The humor lies in 
Claudia’s spontaneity and oblivion 
of any convention—ethical or so- 




















cial. She is a self-acknowledged 
“listener-in” on the party wire but 
her honesty is as basic as her frank- 
ness. Her innocence is typical of 
the century, and her curiosity about 
the amenities of farm animals is as 
real as her ignorance., “Now, let us 
have a good sex talk,” says she to 
her husband. 

As Claudia’s mother, Miss Fran- 
ees Starr gives the supreme per- 
formance of her career — crisp, 
simple and honest, while her Cre- 
ator seemed to have Mrs. Franken’s 
heroine in mind when He made 
Miss Dorothy McGuire. Even Mr. 
Donald Cook contrives to show some 
unsuspected ruggedness under his 
smooth surface. It was, however, 
something of a shock to realize that 
David was supposedly an architect 
as, though he and Claudia have 
books in their nice maplewood 
shelves, they offer no suspicion of 
ever having read one. The theme 
of Claudia is as universal in quality 
as Our Town but the play is writ- 
ten without that alchemy of imag- 
ination which endows everyday life 
with poetry.—At the Booth. 


THE TALLEY METHOD. — Poetry 
and medicine clash in Mr. S. N. 
Behrman’s new comedy to the dis- 
comfiture of medicine. The nature 
of sympathy is the argument. Dr. 
Talley, an eminent practitioner, is 
famous for the interest he takes in 
his patients and romance crowns 
his cure of the lovely poetess Enid 
Fuller, who, unlike the majority of 
modern dramatic heroines, is as 
amiable as she is talented. Here 
should be an ideal union but for the 
author’s thesis that professional 
sympathy is incandescent only at 
the bedside. It does not take more 


than two acts to disclose to Miss 
Fuller that her distinguished fiancé 
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is at heart harshly intolerant of the 
world at large and his own chil- 
dren. Dr. Talley has been a wid- 
ower for years and these children, 
a son and adopted daughter, have 
brought themselves up to be a 
source of deepest irritation to the 
doctor, particularly when the boy, 
disregarding the tradition of three 
generations of medical Talleys, 
flunks the dissecting table. During 
her first visit to the Talley house- 
hold, Miss Fuller also discovers her 
future stepson to be in love with a 
fan dancer in Greenwich Village, 
while the girl has become a mem- 
ber of the Youth Congress and is 
infatuated with a middle-aged Ger- 
man refugee author. Miss Fuller’s 
kindly attempts to readjust the 
family have cyclonic consequences. 
The German promptly falls in love 
with the poetess with the result that 
the girl leaves home and the Ger- 
man shoots himself, and Miss 
Fuller, constrained to break her en- 
gagement, finds herself not only be- 
reft of the strong protector she had 
pictured but faced with the respon- 
sibility of the Talley children as 
well as the refugee’s orphaned 
daughter. Dr. Talley is left 'to his 
patients. It may be that profes- 
sional sympathy functions less dra- 
matically. 

In two respects Mr. Behrman has 
not played fair with his audience: 
Dr. Talley’s relation to his ‘patients 
is never shown except indirectly 
through Miss Fuller’s gratitude, 
and the enviable meeting between 
Miss Fuller and the fan dancer, 
whom she describes as a bit of a 
prude, takes place outside the. Tal- 
ley parlor which ‘is the  play’s 
boundary. Extraneous humor is 
injected through the comments of 
Avis Talley’s rejected American 
suitor but Dr. Talley’s arbitrary at- 

















































tempts at companionship with his 
children, inspired by Enid, is sound 
comedy based on characterization. 
Dr. Talley, however, both as written 
and as played by Mr. Philip Meri- 
vale, has an obtuseness which 
makes it difficult to credit his clini- 
cal kindness, as some primary un- 
derstanding of human nature seems 
implicit in any form of sympathy. 
There is also an uncomfortable 
feeling of constraint throughout 
the comedy which gives the impres- 
sion that the playwright is saying 
to himself, “These are serious times 
and my play should have some seri- 
ous significance,” when one by one 
the characters, with a sudden cos- 
mic conscientiousness, speak a line 
from the point of view of Youth or 
the Older Generation or Oppressed 
Races and one dutifully tries to fit 
them into a world pattern. We 
really wish, however, that Mr. 
Behrman could meet some of the 
happy Youth who don’t begrudge 
the Older Generation their decades 
of benighted ease. We feel that 
such strangely contented juveniles 
are really in the majority, but one 
could never guess it in the theater. 

In the present production by the 
Playwrights’ Company, Miss Ina 
Claire is wholly charming as Enid 
Fuller, the poetess, who is so gra- 
cious and kind and unselfish as to 
be almost another Candida. Both 
boy and girl are unattractive as the 
squabbly stage type of brother and 
sister with bad manners, but Mr. 
Hiram Sherman brings all his jovial 
twinkle to the role of Cy Blodgett 
who balks unemployment by being 
@ perennial seeker for degrees at 
Columbia. The refugee is in the 
able hands of Ernst Deutsch. The 
Talley Method does not qualify as 
the most brilliant Behrman but it 
has its moments. Miss Fuller shoots 
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at Lady in the Dark when she de- 
scribes psychoanalysis as “an end- 
less career of audible introspec- 
tion.” As for the setting, Mr. Jo 
Mielziner has been so honest about 
furnishing the Talley parlor with 
all the discarded waiting room fur- 
niture mentioned in the script, that 
the scene is drearier than it is 
amusing, nor does it give any illu- 
sion of being a 62d Street brown- 
stone interior. The brownstone 
characteristic is the extreme elonga- 
tion of the narrow front drawing- 
room with inherent comic possibili- 
ties.—At the Henry Miller. 


Out oF THE FryInGc Pan,— On 
the lower floor of a brownstone 
house once lived one of those fortu- 
nate theatrical producers who had 
actually produced a_ successful 
melodrama but, as Mr. Kenny 
might as well have had his Broad- 
way office in Tibet, so far as job- 
less juveniles were concerned, six 
young actors—three boys and three 
girls—take the upper floor in the 
brownstone house. Complete pro- 
priety, if not convention, governs 
their co-operative venture for which 
the amiable Dotty’s monthly allow- 
ance pays the rent. Breathlessly 
the six spy upon their hero, Mr. 
Kenny, through the chinks around 
the radiator pipes, envisioning the 
moment when they lure him up to 
view their version of his melo- 
drama. But a crisis is precipitated 
with the unexpected arrival of 
Dotty’s Father whose threat to dis- 
continue the allowance imperils the 
rent while still no warmer contact 
has been made with Mr. Kenny than 
his heated protests over a bath 
which overflowed his premises. 
Impervious to the prayerful re- 
hearsals overhead, he continues to 
experiment: passionately with 


























shrimps below, for Mr. Kenny's pri- 
vate ambition is to win a prize as 
an amateur chef at the Escoffier 
Club.. The shrimps, however, are 
the allies of the theater when their 
sauce demands some extra flour 
late at night and Mr. Kenny hears 
the price of flour from his upstairs 
neighbors is an immediate audi- 
tion. 

What happens then is so ex- 
tremely funny that it is claimed 
under oath by the house manager 
that the seats of the Windsor Thea- 
ter shaken by the hilarious rocking 
of the audiences, have had to be re- 
screwed! One of the brightest and 
newest of comediennes is Florence 
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MacMichael who wanders into the 
comedy as a visitor to the brown- 
stone house where she is promptly 
pressed into professional service 
upstairs as a corpse. Dotty, the 
other amusing nitwit, is Barbara 
Bel Geddes. Miss Mable Paige is 
particularly recommended as the 
landlady and the three boys and 
two older men are equally good. 
For wholesome fun and foolishness 
go to The Windsor. 


THE Doctor’s DiLeMMA. — Miss 
Cornell’s production of Bernard 
Shaw’s comedy is the most brilliant 
of the season. It will be reviewed 
next month.—At the Shubert. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—aAt the Forrest. 
November, 1938 


HEL1z - A - Poppin.— Slapstick de 
luxe.—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FaTHEr. — The suc- 
cessful Chicago production and a 
company on tour prove the undi- 
minished popularity of this delight- 
ful comedy.—At the Empire. 


THE MAN WuHo CaME Te DINNER. 
—Alexander Woollcott playing him- 
self can scarcely equal Mr. Monty 
Woolley in this smart and hard- 
boiled comedy—aAt the Music Box. 


May, 1940 
SEPARATE Rooms.—No one seems 


to know what keeps it running.—A?t 
the Plymouth. 


July 


LovuIsIANA PuRCHASE.—Songs by 
Irving Berlin, ballets by Balanchine, 
plus Victor Moore, Irene Bordoni, 
Zorina and Gaxton, plus sophistica- 
tion.—At the Imperial. 


November 


JOHNNY BELINDA.— Miss Helen 
Craig’s beautiful creation of the 
dumb girl who learns expression 
deserves to be seen.—At the Long- 
acre. 

December 


Cuar.tey’s Aunt. — After laugh- 
ing with José Ferrer, one can un- 
derstand why this English farce has 
been more or less continuously en- 
joyed since 1893 by young and old 
alike.—At the Cort. 


PanaMA Harrie. — Sets by Raoul 
Pene du Bois; music by Cole Por- 
ter; Ethel Merman at her best; Ar- 
thur Treacher and little Joan Car- 














roll are to the credit side. Against 
them are three sailors straight from 
burlesque; wriggling dancers and a 
thoroughly tropical temperature.— 
At the Forty-sizth Street. 


January, 1941 


Tue Corn Is Green.—Miss Ethel 
Barrymore has the part for which 
she has been waiting in this auto- 
biographical drama of a Welsh boy 
from the coal mines by Emlyn Wil- 
liams. The very human and sym- 
pathetic picture of a noble woman 
and a brilliant pupil.—At the 
National. 

February 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE. — Miss Jane 
Cowl and Miss Peggy Wood add 
brilliant performances to Van 
Druten’s unedifying comedy of 
American manners which is social- 
ly subversive to its complete lack of 
any moral standard. Well written 
with the hero well played by Kent 
Smith and clever sets by Richard 
Whorf.—At the Morosco. 


My Sister E1Leen.—The drama- 
tization of Ruth McKenney’s amus- 
ing sketches is set in a basement 
room in Greenwich village where a 
strange medley of visitors introduce 
themselves to the two sisters from 
the West. Directed by George Kauf- 
man, with Shirley Booth as Ruth, 
the humor is as casual and continu- 
ous as the feet of the variegated 
passers-by on the sidewalk for 
which at least half of the cast offers 
studies in footwear.— At the Bilt- 
more. 


Meet THE Prope. — It comes 
from the Coast where some of the 
young talent—outside the picture 
studios—concocted a revue which 
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has the same human quality ot 
Pins and Needles but with prettier 
girls and a more genial outlook. 
Entertaining, with good music, rea- 
sonable and wholesome.— At the 
Mansfield. 


Pat Joey.—Unfortunately Rod- 
gers’ most charming music now 
graces a thoroughly unsavory and 
unattractive story of a “hoofer” 
and an infatuated middle-aged pa- 
troness.—Aft the Ethel Barrymore. 

ARSENIC AND OLp’ Lace.—There 
was certainly never a more original 
or funnier melodrama, which also 
has its grimmer side with Boris 
Karloff. Tickets are now selling into 
the summer so be sure to order 
them well in advance to avoid dis- 
appointments.—At the Fulton. 


March 


LADY IN THE Dark.—Miss Ger- 
trude Lawrence, as the editor with 
a neurosis, changing in an instant 
into the dream “Liza,” shows to her 
fascinated public, the versatility 
which is the crown of her years of 
gruelling work. Of course, Miss 
Lawrence has the charm and vital- 
ity that places the brilliants in that 
crown but work is the basis of the 
performance that glows in the play 
by Moss Hart where the dream 
scenes are embellished with Harry 
Horner’s fantastic sets, Sharaff cos- 
tumes, Rasch ballets, lyrics by Ira 
Gershwin and an excellent score by 
Kurt Weil.—At the Alvin. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Nortn. — Owen 
Davis has borrowed the Lockridges’ 
nice young married couple, who 
have figured in The New Yorker, 
and surrounded them with all the 
suspense that arises when an un- 




















known corpse is suddenly discov- 
ered in a cozy apartment. But such 
is the native equanimity of the 
Norths that not even murder really 
upsets their domestic felicity and 
they all contrive to make an un- 
comfortable situation continuously 
entertaining to the audience.—At 
the Belasco. 

Crazy WitH THE Heat.—Act IL 
is sound old-fashioned vaudeville 
with some charming dancing. by 
Mary Raye and Naldi. Act I. is 
pretty raw and concludes with the 
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lowest form of conga. Willie How- 
ard and Luella Gear drift through 
it all and occasionally Howard has 
a part that exhibits his character- 
comedy to advantage.— Af the 
Forty-fourth Street. 


On Tour 


Particularly recommended are 
Twelfth Night with Helen Hayes 
and Maurice Evans; Ed Wynn’s de- 
lightful revue, Boys and Girls To- 
gether and Ethel Waters in the un- 
usual operetta Cabin in the Sky. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, Tar Wor.p anv THE Fairu. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





LA GLORIA 


OODED figures moved silently 

into the square. The serpen- 
tine course of the weird procession 
was outlined through the throngs 
by a filigree of lantern-torches. 
Strange placards, barely readable 
through the gray gossamer of dusk, 
appeared at intervals. One up- 
braided a Roman governor for the 
condemnation of innocence. An- 
other called for the blood of a trai- 
tor. A third displayed a crudely 
painted cock. Cowled figures car- 
ried primitive nails of large propor- 
tions, braided thorns and scourges. 
Six stalwarts shouldered a life-size 
effigy of a bleeding, torn body. The 
sad, solemn strains of a funeral 
march set the slow measured pace 
of the lugubrious cortege. 

It was Good Friday on the Isle 
of Capri. The natives were re- 
enacting in their own picturesque 
way, the awful drama of Calvary. 
As on that first Good Friday, there 
were present those apparently un- 
moved by the tragedy being unfold- 
ed before them. There were world- 
lings who sat about tables on the 
fringe of the square sipping fine 





wines and liqueurs, too sophisti- 
cated to look with a kindly eye upon 
Capri’s pageant of Passiontide. But 
there were those too, not unlike the 
holy women of the Via Dolorosa, 
who watched with moistened eyes, 
each passing emblem. There were 
men too who doffed their hats and 
bent the knee. There were there 
all the elements of that first crowd 
that milled about the palace of 
Pilate on a similar day so many, 
many years age. 

Not less picturesque than Capri’s 
drama of Golgotha, is the island it- 
self upon which it is staged. Rising 
out of the blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean, it is foot-lighted by the 
eternal fires of Vesuvius. The ris- 
ing rows of Neapolitan dwellings in 
the distance suggest tiers of benches 
in a great open air theater across 
whose stage nature passes in un- 
ending pageantry. There is no time 
when Capri’s eight-hundred floral 
species are not wearing their rich- 
est raiment. Trees bending under 
their loads of golden lemons, the 
barbed cactus, climbing roses, blue- 
flowered vines festooning roadways 














































and leaning over parapets, fields of 
yellow-disk daisies,—all pass in 
placid pantomime. From the pit 
comes the restless symphony of the 
sea churning its indigo to white on 
the liver-red crags. Sorrento and 
Amalfi stand out boldly on the 
azure backdrop. Air-conditioned as 
only Nature can, it enjoys the warm 
breath of the Sahara in winter and 
the cool sea breezes in summer. 
Capri is Nature’s opera house and 
its one continuous performance is 
as varied as the tints of its twi- 
light skies. 

Capri has long been a resort of 
the privileged. It was a favorite re- 
treat in the days of Imperial Rome. 
It was for the beauty of Capri that 
Tiberius surrendered the regal 
splendor of the Palatine in B. c. 29. 
Thither he came to build his twelve 
villas. The largest he hung one 
thousand and ninety-five feet in 
air and dedicated it to the god Jupi- 
ter. To it he attached magnificent 
baths and a theater. Only ruins of 
that splendid palace,—broken ar- 
ches, ramps, rubble, fragmentary 
mosaics—remain to this day. But 
around the ruins have clustered the 
villas of monarchs of another age, 
the lords of continental industry 
and finance. 

The island may be a resort for 
the wealthy but it is home for 7,500 
hard-working, simple people. The 
islanders are a race apart. They 
claim to be not Italians but Capresi. 
They have lived under Greek, Ro- 
man, English, Spanish and French 
domination. The mercenaries of 


these several powers have been gar- 
risoned among them and have in- 
termarried with them. The blood 
of many races runs in their veins. 
But withal they have preserved 
their traditions, their customs, their 
dialect and their faith. Their men 
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bend at the oars of ‘tourist-laden 
boats that breast the choppy seas 
to reach the famed marine grottoes.) 
They also serve at the tables of the 
island’s luxurious hotels and they 
traffic in the island’s tortoise-shell 
curios. Their women are not above 
hard work. In Indian file they climb 
Capri’s steep grades with baskets of 
building material balanced on their 
heads. Such an occupation makes 
for women that are at once erect 
and strong. Servants of the rich 
with wealth ever flaunted in their 
swarthy faces, they seem not dis- 
satisfied with their lot of poverty. 
The religious life of the Capresi 
revolves about their cathedral. Ca~ 
thedral, it is called though properly 
speaking, it is no more than a col- 
legiate church. At one time the 
church of Capri could boast of a 
bishop but she has been widowed 
these many years. It was the Coun- 
cil of Trent that demoted the island 
from a diocese to a parish. In one 
of their solemn sessions the fathers 
discovered that the Italian penin-~ 
sula had more bishops than all the 
outside Catholic world. They de- 
cided to curtail the Italian purple. 
Capri fell under the Tridentine 
knife. Aware that the Caprese char- 
acter did not preclude the possibil- 
ity of an uprising, they decided to 
cushion the blow. The college of 
canons was to be left intact for the 
time being. It remains to this day 
and at stated hours the canons are 
heard chanting the divine office 
from the wood-carved stalls in the 
rear of the high altar. With a dozen 
or more priests composing this col- 
legiate body, the island is amply 
supplied with ministers. ‘The pov- 
erty of the people’ renders their 
livelihood rather precarious. Their 
meager canonical fees must be sup- 
plemented by revenue obtained 




















from. private tutoring. Such oppor- 
tunities exist since Capri has little 
to offer in the line of secondary 
schools. Lately the Canons Regu- 
lar of the Lateran have come to res- 
ufrect the old Certosa monastery 
and convert it into a college. Their 
coming, rumor has it, has not been 
wholeheartedly approved by the 
local clerics for very obvious 
reasons. 

In this old Gothic structure, the 
church of San Stefano, Capri’s pa- 
geant of Passiontide has its incep- 
tion. Leaving the main portals on 
Good Friday evening at dusk it de- 
scends the steps leading at a right 
angle into the Piazza Umberto I. 
Formerly the effigy of the bleeding 
Christus was solemnly conveyed to 
some distant point on the island and 
placed in an improvised sepulcher 
until the “Gloria” of Holy Saturday. 
Attendant abuses led the bishop to 
forbid this practice. Now the pro- 
cession winds around a designated 
area and returns to the church. 
With the Christus lying in the sanc- 
tuary, the evening’s ceremonies are 
concluded with a sermon on the 
Passion. 

“Una processione sta sera?” We 
asked of a little native on Good Fri- 
day afternoon. 

“Sil” he replied, “E domane, La 
Gloria.” 

The Gloria of Holy Saturday’s 
Mass has a special meaning for the 
children of Capri. It is the young- 
sters’ contribution to the Caprese 
pageant of Passiontide. Their places 
are carefully assigned to them. 
They are given the entire left wing 
of the transcept. With the blessing 
of the font completed, the minis- 
ters put aside the penitential pur- 
ple of Lent and put on the joyful 
white of Easter. Mass begins. The 
upper portion of the high altar is 
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veiled by a curtain suspended from 
the vault. Suddenly the canons are 
heard singing the Kyrie of the 
Angels. The children’s glen is dis- 
turbed by intermittent ripples of 
restlessness. Then as the celebrant 
reaches the center of the altar 
comes the “Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” 
The organ thunders in response 
and the church bells peal out. The 
curtain is drawn in the sanctu- 
ary and the Risen Christ appears 
above the high altar. Confusion 
reigns among the children. Out of 
their hands dart birds of varied 
species like arrows shot from bows. 
To the vaults and the cupola, they 
wing their way in fevered flight. 
For many weeks the youngsters 
have been trapping these little fea- 
thered creatures who have been so 
imprudent as to break their north- 
ward journey among the Capresi. 
Today they are the symbolic souls 
of the Just liberated from the prison 
of Limbo who fly with the Risen 
Savior to the regions of eternal joy. 
The boisterous glee of the children 
is articulate above the organ and 
the chanting. Their part in the 
ceremonies of Holy Saturday is now 
over. A side door is opened and 
the pastor, assisted by a police of- 
ficer, drives his noisy lambs from 
the temple. The recalcitrant are 
urged on by a resonant stroke of 
the open hand. In the meantime 
the birds have found perches on 
chandeliers, capitals and sills. Axel 
Munthe, in his San Michele, tells of 
his bravado one Holy Saturday 
morning when he scaled the walls 
of San Stefano to liberate the birds 
imprisoned in the cupola. Munthe’s 
concern does not seem to have im- 
pressed the little ones of Capri for 
each recurring year they continue 
to celebrate their “Gloria.” 

The Resurrection followed closely 
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on the Crucifixion. If you wish to 
witness the crowning of the Caprese 
Passiontide, stand at the Punta 
Tragara on Easter Sunday evening. 
Before you rising out of an inky 
sea will stand the great black bulks 
of the Faralioni, silent sentinels of 
God’s chosen isle. The indigo dome 
above will sparkle with a thousand 
gems. Venus will cast a shimmer- 
ing path of gold across the sea. But 
watch the western horizon. If you 


in 


are fortunate, as we were, you will 
see a delicate glow over Sorrento, 
It will grow brighter until the tip 
of a lightsome orb appears like the 
Host poised ‘above the chalice brim. 
Slewly the orb will rise out of,a 
tomb of darkness until its. whole. 
glorified self has taken its place 
among the myriad planets of light. 
It will be Capri’s celestial Easter. 


TimotHy J; CHAMPOUX. 
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CHURCH SYMBOLISM IN PART 


OUBTLESS most Catholics who 

are really devoted to their reli- 
gion have a more or less intimate 
acquaintance with sacred symbol- 
ism as used by the Church, or, at 
least, with the inner meaning of the 
different parts of the Church edi- 
fice and of the works of art which 
principally adorn it. It is not gen- 
erally appreciated, however, that 
sacred symbolism goes much fur- 
ther than that for it embraces not 
only the objects most apparent in 
the House of God, but includes also 
various objects of both the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms and 
even extends to such things as 
colors and numbers and to those 
strange and grotesque figures termed 
gargoyles which may be seen on 
the buildings of the magnificent 
cathedrals in the old world. With 
this lesser-known symbolism this 
article is therefore concerned. 

A few brief observations relating 
to the importance of Church sym- 
bolism generally should perhaps 
premise the remarks to follow. It 
is well to remember that, less than 
a thousand years ago, the vast ma- 
jority of people read and learned 
by symbolic pictures, for, in those 





times, reading and writing were 
accomplishments possessed by few. 
It is easy to understand, there- 
fore, that in the early days of 
Christianity, the Church very wise- 
ly taught very largely by symbols 
which were readily understood and 
appreciated by all, even the most 
unlettered. And, during the cen- 
turies that followed, this symbolic 
language grew and broadened and 
is still cherished today im Catholic 
worship as a great aid to more fer- 
vent piety and to a deeper appre- 
ciation of spiritual truth. 

The Colors: From the earliest 
times, ecclesiastical art has used 
colors with symbolic intent almost 
universally. According to the an- 
cients, the seven perfect colors 
were: white, or silver; yellow, jor 
gold; red, blue, green, black and 
purple, and the precious stones cor- 
responding to them were, respec- 
tively, the pearl, topaz, ruby, sap- 
phire, emerald, diamond and ame- 
thyst. These are all ecclesiastical 
colors,’ to ‘which are added, in 
Church symbolism, brown or gray, 
as the color to denote humility; and 
violet, for silence and meditation. 
These seven first-mentioned colors 





have been used also in heraldry 
from the time of the Crusades, con- 
cerning which W. C. Wade explains 
in The Symbolisms of Heraldry: 
“Blue is the color of loyalty and 
truth; white, or silver, signifies 
peace and sincerity; black is for 
constancy and grief; yellow, or 
gold, is for generosity and eleva- 
tion of mind; green agrees with the 
springtime and with hope; red with 
martial fortitude and magnanimity; 
and purple is the color of sover- 
eign majesty and justice.” One 
cannot but be struck with the close 
association between the symbols of 
the Church and those of heraldry 
for the latter are very largely pure- 
ly religious emblems, as such devices 
as the cross and crucifix, the chal- 
ice, the Passion nails, the single 
Star of Bethlehem, and the bearing 
of charges. in threes, in reverent 
allusion to the Most Holy Trinity, 
are met with in armory on every 
hand. For that reason it is held 
that the symbols of blazon, next to 
religion itself, constitute the most 
powerful incentive to piety and vir- 
tue known to man. To the seven 
primary colors the Church has at- 
tributed special significance. 
White, from the earliest times, 
has represented innocence and pur- 
ity of life, for which reason the 
shield of a novice, before going to 
war, was of this color, or of its cor- 
responding metal “argent.” William 
Berry says: “As a symbol of inno- 
cence and purity, white has been 
adopted over a large portion of the 
globe even during prehistoric days. 
In old Biblical lore, white vestments 
were symbolic of the soul’s regen- 
eration. Early Christian artists de- 
picted God the Father. draped in 
white, and Jesus was pictured in 
white robes after the Resurrection. 
Aaron, the Jewish High Priest, was 
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commanded to wear a white garb 
in the sanctuary. In Christian art 
white is considered an emblem of 
innocence and purity which is the 
reason why some monks and nuns 
of the Christian Church wear white 
robes. In Christian iconography 
white is represented by the dia- 
mond or by silver, as emblems of 
light, innocence, virginity, faith, 
joy and love” (Encyclopaedia Her- 
aldica). In present day Church 
symbolism, white represents inno- 


~eence, purity, faith, joy and mercy. 


As yellow represents gold, “the 
purest and finest of the metals,” it 
was held in olden times that he who 
bore it “should surpass all others 
in prowess and virtue.” “Its re- 
semblance to the sun consists in the 
purity and lustre of its brightness.” 
In jewels it is represented by the 
topaz, “that stone being deemed 
worthy ‘to be sette in the breaste- 
plate of Aaron.’” In common use, 
yellow symbolizes faith, love, con- 
stancy, wisdom, elevation of mind 
and generosity. In Christian art it 
signifies dignity and heavenly glory, 
for which reason it is used for the 
nimbi in the representations of God 
and the saints. 

The color red is supposed to rank 
as the first of the tinctures, being 
of the highest dignity. The wear- 
ing of red implies the willingness 
of the bearer to shed his blood, if 
necessary, in defense of his faith 
and principles. For this reason, in 
Church symbolism, it is dedicated 
to the holy martyrs and is held to 
represent love, burning zeal for the 
faith, energy, fortitude, courage and 
suffering. 

Blue, often termed “azure,” one 
of the primitive colors of nature, is 
that of the canopy of heaven. “It 
represents the clearness of the sky 
when all the clouds are exiled.” It 
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is of much beauty and splendor. 
Among the ancients, the wearing of 
this color was believed to bring a 
special benediction of heaven upon 
its wearer. “It betokeneth loyalty 
and truth,” and signifies also piety, 
sincerity and contemplation, chas- 
tity and good reputation. As an 
angel’s garment in art, blue is sym- 
bolic of faith and fideiity. In Church 
symbolism this color is devoted to 
the Blessed Virgin who is usually 
draped in a mantle of blue to denote 
modesty and heavenly benediction. 

Green, represented in jewels by 
the emerald—“of all precious stones 
the most pleasing to the eye”—is 
the tincture which signifies spring- 
time, hope and joy. “Its purity and 
freshness is the symbol of delight.” 
Of old, its wearing was supposed 
to ensure “continued felicity” and 
to have allusion to “the earth clad 
in the livery of spring.” One old 
writer says: “But who that readeth 
the Apocalyps shall finde there a 
rayne bowe about the seate of God, 
of maragde [emerald] onlye.” It 
is sometimes used in Church sym- 
bolism to denote not only hope of 
heaven, but especially life eternal. 

Purple is the combined tint of 
blue and red and was originally in- 
tended to represent flames. It was 
called by the old heralds “the most 
majestical of colors,” for, from the 
beginning, it denoted majesty, jus- 
tice and authority. It was formerly 
held in such esteem that royal per- 
sonages, and those authorized by 
the monarch, might alone wear it, 
and authority to be garbed in pur- 
ple was considered a great honor. 

Black, strictly speaking, is not a 
color or tincture at all as it repre- 
sents merely the absence of light. 
It has long been used, however, to 
denote study, meditation, learning, 
prudence, solemnity and mourning. 


It signifies also constancy, patience 
under tribulation, sorrow. under be- 
reavement, grief, counsel, antiquity 
and wisdom. “Black, as a negation 
of color, is symbolic. of sorrow, and 
the illuminators of the Middle Ages 
represented Christ draped in black 
while wrestling with the spirits, of 
evil.” Georgius writes: “Black is 
the third of the sacred or canonical 
colors and is used by the Roman 
Church (and formerly by the East- 
ern Church too) on penitential 
days.” In modern Church practice 
black is considered to be the hue of 
sorrow, death and peace. White 
and black in combination in ‘Chris- 
tian art signify purity of life, 
mourning and humiliation, as adopt- 
ed by the Dominican and Carmelite 
Orders. 

The trees principally to be noted 
in connection with Church symbol- 
ism, according to Father M. C. 
Nieuwbarn, O.P., are. as. follows: 
“A green tree, eternal life; accacia, 
friendship; yew tree and pine, im- 
mortality; walnut tree, prayer; ap- 
ple tree, original sin; fig tree, fidel- 
ity; palm tree, victory; cedar, 
purity and steadfastness; cypress, 
immortality; oak tree, strength; 
olive tree, mercy; olive branch, 
peace; and the vine and branches, 
Christ and Christians, the Sacred 
Blood, the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar, ete.” 

Flowers and fruits: are thus 
summarized: Balsam, consolation; 
laurel, victory; wheat and ears of 
corn, the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar; ivy and periwinkle, fidelity; 
elder, zeal;. geranium, friendship; 
pomegranate, unity of the Church; 
weed, sin; thistle, earthly ‘wants; 
mulberry, meekness; almond, vigi- 
lance; incense, prayer; moss, char- 
ity; belladonna and peace, silence; 
camomile, energy; holly, penance; 























sage, sadness; azalea, sobriety; 
cocoa, goodness, and cedar fruit, 
purity. 

The virtues and vices are symbol- 
ized by various animals and birds 
among which may be mentioned: 
The lion, guardian; supporter; 
strength; courage; manliness; em- 
pire; Christ; the dove, the Holy 
Ghost; simplicity; eagle, elevation, 
resurrection; the lamb, Christ and 
Christians; lioness with cubs, birds 
in a tree, etc., love; especially par- 
ental love; swallow, innocence; 
nightingale, nightly prayer; parrot, 
patience; cock, vigilance, admoni- 
tion to do penance; bee and ant, 
industry; hind, goodness; dog, fi- 
delity; the lark, singing praises; 
faleon, nobility; hart or deer, dig- 
nity; the soul longing for salvation; 
and the peacock, immortality. On 
the other hand, the vices are thus 
typified: The wolf, greed; the fox, 
cunning, gluttony; the owl, dark- 
ness; the snail, sloth; the frog, 
pride; the snake, the devil; the 
scorpion, hatred; the swan, death; 
the raven, theft; the basilisk, blas- 
phemy, jealousy; the hydra, heresy. 

In his book on Church Sym- 
bolism, translated from the Dutch, 
the Very Rev. Father Nieuwbarn, 
already referred to, gives an excel- 
lent summary of the sacred sym- 
bolism of numbers, from which the 
following have been extracted: 

One: The Divinity. 

Two: The two natures of Christ, 
human and divine; the two Testa- 
ments; contrasts, such as spiritual 
and temporal; heaven and hell, etc. 

Three: The Blessed Trinity; the 
three theological virtues, faith, hope 
and charity, and other triple dis- 
tinctions and divisions. 

Four: The cardinal points; the 
elements; the seasons of the year; 
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the four cardinal virtues, the Evan- 
gelists, etc. 

Five: The Sacred Wounds of 
our Lord; the Book of Moses; the 
wise and foolish virgins, etc. 

Six: The days of creation; the 
sins against the Holy Ghost, etc. 

Seven: The days of the week; 
the Sacraments; the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost; the works of mercy; 
the words of our Lord on the Cross, 
etc. 


Eight: The Beatitudes, the pains 
of hell, etc. 
Nine: The choirs of angels: the 


various ways in which we may 
either cause or share the guilt of 
another’s sin, etc. 

Ten: The commandments; the 
plagues of Egypt, etc. 

Eleven: The symbol of sin, of 
everything contrary to rule and 
order. 

Twelve: The months; the tribes 
of Israel; the apostles; the fruits of 
the Holy Ghost, etc. 

Space permits of but the briefest 
mention of gargoyles which were 
originally intended to serve as “si- 
lent sermons concerning the folly of 
sin and as a serious encouragement 
of the opposite virtues.” These 
monstrous figures endeavor to rep- 
resent the vices that are to be 
eschewed and the temptations that 
are to be repelled. Abnormal forms 
of all kinds are portrayed as water- 
spouts, or are crushed under the 
weight of pillars or heavy masses 
of stone, suggesting the evil. that 
often hides in the presence of vir- 
tue. Their appearance is usually as 
hideous as the imagination of man 
could make them with the intention 
of typifying thereby the loathsome 
character of sin. P 
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THE RISEN CHRIST 


“I am the resurrection and the 
life: he that believeth in me, al- 
though he be dead, shall live” 
(John xi. 25). 

Tue verily arisen Christ is our 
palm branch. This is the palm He 
gives to every follower of His and 
those who take it in hand and hold 
it fast, share His glory with Him: 
they also will arise. This faith- 
incited humanity has the longing 
for eternal life, as if the grace of 
Christ, the dew falling from this 
palm branch, fell upon souls in the 
shape of fiery drops and anointed 
martyrs. Every martyr died for 
faith; every Christian death shouts 
this daring, apparently senseless 
phrase: “We will arise.” This faith 
comes from the grave of Christ and 
not from ancient myths. The phe- 
nix has long ago indicated immor- 
tality but no martyr-faith arose 
from it; spring has long since sung 
the song of longing for life, and 
that of immortality did not follow; 
in spite of poets, songs, and ideals, 
humanity did not awake; in spite 
of heroes and myths, cultures 
broke down; in spite of the long- 
ing of life which pierced the world 
as a passionate complaint, scepti- 
cism made the idea of resurrection 
fade. Oh, holy sepulchre, thou 
breathest immortal life; thou giv- 
est certainty to our hopes. 

The idea is not sufficient. The 
thinker seeks for reality behind the 
idea, for what is the good of idea 
and image when it is not the image 
of truth and reality? What is it 


for, when it is no more than the 
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coloured blossom of incomprehen- 
sible endeavour? What is the idea 
of immortality for, if it is swal- 
lowed up by the darkness of the 
grave? What is the longing for 
eternal life for, if its wreaths fade 
upon graves and its bridal veils be- 
come shrouds? What is to become 
of our ‘ideals in the face of death, 
and in face of the mute, inexorable 
power of transitoriness? Ye are de- 
luders who work with abstractions. 
Instead of fanciful ideas we need 
reality; what we need is the “risen” 
Christ; we need Him actually and 
not figuratively, according to the 
letter and not symbolically. 

Only individual eternal life is 
real immortality. This is what the 
arisen Christ showed us. The res- 
urrection of the body set the world 
in motion, that is what brought 
spring. There is only one rebirth 
and that is: the spring in which 
Christ’s palm waves! Let us catch 
hold of the palm . . . let us take 
care that it does not fade in cold 
hands, dry hearts, and dark sur- 
roundings; that it does not fade 
from doubt, indifference, and world- 
liness! Let us proceed, “palme in 
manibus!” 


~—From Meditations on the Gospels. By the 
Riexr Rev. Orroxar (New York: 
Sheed & Ward). Vol. III. 
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MANny Facets: SAME MESSAGE 


THAT a sermon should be suited 
to those who hear it, is overlooked 
when it is a question of sermons 
preached by others. If a preacher 
departs in anything from the man- 
ner in vogue, he is blamed, especi- 























ally if he be a preacher who creates 
some stir. 

“Idle literary affectation!” people 
say. “You must preach the cate- 
chism.” The catechism truths— 
concedo; in the catechism form— 
distinguo: if it is in place, yes; 
otherwise no. The catechism is, 
after all, meant only as a first in- 
troduction for children and igno- 
rant people, not as the one and only 
book for all. Did Christ, St. Paul, 
and the Fathers of the Church al- 
ways speak in the catechism form? 
The Father of the catechism, St. 
Peter Canisius, in his great dis- 
courses often used a quite different 
method. 

Some people are particularly an- 
noyed if speakers bring in poets, 
philosophers, defenders of women’s 
rights, etc. One should certainly 
be very cautious in this respect in 
the pulpit, but why so in addresses? 

The Munich catechetical method 
insists again and again on the ob- 
servance of the law of apperception, 
by which the teacher or speaker 
starts from the present feelings and 
knowledge of the listeners and leads 
them on from that. This is the ob- 
ject of some speakers and writers 
against whom the objection is 
made. They start with plays which 
their hearers see, with poets and 
philosophical writings which they 
read, with the lectures they have 
heard, and on that they build up 
the Catholic doctrine of faith and 
morals. This method, then, is noth- 
ing else than the Munich catecheti- 
cal method used on a greater scale; 
it is nothing else than the method 
of St. Ignatius, who advises us to 
find the entrance into the hearers 
by their own ideas, and to lead 
them out again with ours. 

In a masterly fashion St. Paul 
and the other apostles knew how to 
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adapt themselves. When St. Paul 
spoke to the Jews, he made great 
use of rabbinical language and 
methods of proof; but when he 
spoke to the pagan philosophers on 
the Areopagus, he at once struck a 
different note. St. Matthew wrote 
his Gospel for the Hebrews; St. 
John wrote chiefly for the Hellenis- 
tic world. Accordingly, the one dif- 
fers fundamentally from the other. 
St. Matthew clothed Jesus of Naza- 
reth in all the colours in use among 
the Jewish people, and represented 
Him as the promised Messias. St. 
John, on the contrary, adapted his 
Gospel to Grecian ideas and expres- 
sions. He spoke of the Logos, of 
the Light, of Life, of regeneration, 
etc. St. Matthew spoke, if I might 
say so, more in the language of the 
catechism; St. John more in that 
of the educated world with some 
philosophical and aesthetic train- 
ing. And so today, when alongside 
of these simple souls who have been 
brought up in the formulas of cate- 
chism, there are so many with our 
modern education and outlook, we 
should be allowed to imitate the 
many-sided way of the first mes- 
sengers of the Faith. 

We should beware especially of 
judging everything by ourselves. 
For many “Self” is the standard of 
everything. “This sermon would 
not have made any impression on 
me!” Perhaps not; but you are not 
the only man, still less are you a 
“universal man,” for this latter 
does not exist at all. Each person 
is an individual. What does not 
please you, has possibly all the 
greater effect on others. Its success 
is proof of that. The fact that so 
many flock to that speaker or writer 
should certainly make you reflect. 

The apple tree could say: “Now 
what has this pear tree done, after 
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all? With this form, this long 
shape, and yellow colour of its 
fruit, it is inconceivable that so 
many eat of it. It ought to have 
used its material better, it should 
have shaped another kind of head 
and round rosy fruit, as I do: then 
its effect would be excellent, but as 
it is ...?” Now the apple tree is 
good, but so is the pear tree; the 
same is true of the plum and the 
peach equally, and all have their 
fanciers. So it is with preachers. 
You are an apple tree, I am a pear 
tree. You do your work well, but 
leave me to mine. Many who like 
apples will come to you, but some 
will prefer to stretch out their 
hands to my fruit. “For why is my 
liberty judged by another man’s 


conscience?” 

—From The Priest and Saint Paul. By Rev. 
Orro Conmausz, S.J. (New York: Benziger 
Bros.). 
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BEING AND UNITY 


Everysopy has heard the saying 
that God is love, but I fancy that 
most people think of it as an at- 
tempt to express the goodness of 
God by a striking metonymy, iden- 
tifying the effect with its cause for 
the sake of emphasis, not as being 
a literal truth. It is literally true, 
however, as this proof shows. Our 
minds are obliged to look at things 
analytically, and so we say that a 
thing is true when our intellects ap- 
prehend it as existing, that a thing 
is good when it attracts our wills, 
that it is beautiful when it appeals 
to our sensitive faculty, that it is 
itself when we appreciate its iden- 
tity, and so on. But the reality 
which we so consider is all the time 
“being.” Being is the only reality, 
because the only thing, if one may 
use the word, that can be distin- 
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guished from being is non-being, or 
nothing. Now, God ... has the per- 
fection of being; therefore “God is” 
includes everything that we can say 
of Him, and we can apply “is” to 
His perfection of being, under every 
aspect that we find convenient to 
our analytical mode of thought. 
God is truth, God is life, God is in- 
telligence, God is goodness, God is 
beauty, God is justice, God is mercy, 
God is love, God is One. “Love” is 
a word which we find convenient 
for expressing the unifying prop- 
erty of being in the rational and 
intuitional orders. It combines the 
ideas of goodness and of unity. Our 
intellects go out to being and ap- 
prehend it as truth. Then, once 
known as true, being attracts us as 
good, in what we call our will, and 
we desire to unite ourselves with 
it; and this appetite of intelligent 
being for union with goodness is 
what we call love. It is a property 
of spiritual being, as such; and 
consequently God, the perfection of 
being, is this property. God is 
shown to be One, you will notice, 
by virtue of the very nature of this 
present argument. It is easy enough 
to see that God is One, after prov- 
ing that He is perfect; because two 
perfect beings would involve absur- 
dity at once. Each would limit the 
other’s power, and each would re- 
quire to be distinguishable from the 
other by some individuating differ- 
ence that could only be a privation. 
But Plato’s reasoning shows us God 
as one, without the necessity of any 
reduction to absurdity. It shows us 
the One as necessary to explain the 
many, when, as the observed fact 
is, the many are themselves one, a 
harmony of many things which are 
connected and governed by law and 
order, and which display the trans- 
cendental perfections in a gradu- 
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ated scale from lowest to highest. 
Such a universe requires a unity as 
its cause, and a unity which is per- 
fection of being. 

Verbally, it involves contradic- 
tion, of course, to say that the uni- 
verse, or anything else, is at the 
same time one and many; and this 
is the central problem of philoso- 
phy, the problem of the one and the 
many. Plato wrestled with it, with 
superb intuition but poor logic, and 
Aristotle solved it; but under the 
influence of Descartes the scien- 
tists of last century adopted the 
false simplification that composite 
unities are not unities at all but 
only multiplicities. .. . 

This century the pendulum has 
swung, or at least is tending to 
swing, to the other extreme and 
composite unities are regarded as 
simple unities, not as multiplicities 
at all. The reasons are probably 
various—the meretendency of fash- 
ions to swing from one extreme to 
the other, the biological outlook on 
reality, Bergson’s philosophy of pure 
becoming, the new physics and the 
passing of Descartes. At any rate, 
the tendency is now to exaggerate 
the reality of the unity in compo- 
sites and to minimise the reality of 
the multiplicity. From what was 
essentially the outlook of Parme- 
nides, that becoming is impossible 
because being cannot come either 
from nothing or from what it al- 
ready is, we have swung over to 
what is essentially the outlook of 
Heracleitus, that being is impossible 
because all is change. Followed 
out logically the Heracleitian and 
Bergsonian philosophy would make 
life unlivable and all things non- 
sensical, so modern thinkers com- 
promise by limiting reality to the 
greater unities and disregarding the 
ever-changing multiplicity. Hence, 
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the theory of the Totalitarian State, 
which disregards individuals, and 
the spectre of the World State, 
which would disregard national 
unities. 

As always, the truth is the golden 
mean between the extremes, not a 
mean in the sense of a compromise, 
for there is no compromise possible 
between being and not being, but a 
mean in the sense of a synthesis. A 
composite unity is both a multi- 
plicity and a unity, a multiplicity 
in the order of being of the indi- 
viduals and a unity in the order of 
being of the whole. 

It is only the plainest common 
sense and a matter of everyday ex- 
perience and observation; but in 
order to see how it can be true, it 
is necessary to consider what we 
mean by “being” and what we mean 
by “unity.” By “being” we have 
to understand something that has 
neither exactly the same meaning 
as applied to all beings, as “pen” 
has exactly the same meaning for 
all writing implements, nor utterly 
different meanings, as “pen” has 
when applied to a writing instru- 
ment and to an enclosure for sheep. 
“Being” as applied to an atom of 
carbon, a molecule of protoplasm, 
a cell of the animal body, a man or 
woman, a nation, has meanings 
which are different in essence—the 
various things are not of one spe- 
cies — but yet these beings are the 
same in some respects. There are 
palpable analogies among them, 
notably in respect of the perfec- 
tion called “life,” which is an im- 
manent power of self-movement, 
and of the perfection called “unity,” 
which means indivision of some 
kind. We do not attribute life to 
carbon, but it has a pronounced ca- 
pacity and aptitude for entering 
into the constitution of living uni- 
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ties; and we see this capacity be- 
ing further and further actualised 
throughout the series of beings, ac- 
cording to their orders and modes 
of existence. 

—From The God of Reason. By J. K. Hey- 
pow (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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Tue HicHest LIBERTY 


Tue life of St. Francis was a fine 
example of liberty, of victorious 
effort, that is, to free himself from 
everything which prevented him 
attaining to his ideal. The merciless 
battle which he waged against him- 
self, so as to conquer his natural im- 
pulses; his conflict with his father; 
his struggle for poverty; the acqui- 
sition of that virtue which seems 
the opposite of freedom and yet is 
its secret—I mean obedience, which 
he practised to the extent of allow- 
ing himself to be the subject of his 
own friars—these were simply the 
various stages in his conquest of 
liberty. By these means he broke 
the chains of slavery binding him 
to unregenerate human nature and 
reached a condition of perfect equi- 
librium between the spirit and the 
flesh; for, as Tomaso da Celano 
wrote of him: ‘While his spirit was 
striving to reach the topmost pin- 
nacle of holiness, not only did he 
encounter no resistance from the 
flesh, but the flesh tried to go fur- 
ther than the spirit.’ Nevertheless, 
this man, who was ready to be the 
servant of all, was jealous of his in- 
dependence as a son of God. He 
refused to obey the messengers of 
the City State sent by Bernardone to 
order him to appear before the civil 
courts. He encouraged St. Clare to 
take the boldest step a young girl 
may ever dare to take by defending 
her right of freedom as regards the 
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choice of her vocation. When it was 
suggested to him that he should 
model his Rule on those of the great 
Monastic Orders already in exist- 
ence the humble man of poverty 
spoke out like one inspired: “Do 
not speak to me about any Rule, 
neither about that of St. Benedict, 
nor of St. Augustine, nor of St. Ber- 
nard, nor of any other manner of 
life except that which the Lord God 
in His Mercy has deigned to reveal 
to me.’ When St. Dominic pro- 
posed that they should unite the two 
Orders together, St. Francis made 
no reply; perhaps a smile stole 
across his features. His personality 
was so original and independent 
that no one could force it into a con- 
ventional mould. He did not want 
to have a monastery, in the first 
place from love of poverty, but also 
because the four walls of a build- 
ing would have been like a prison 
for the knight and minstrel of God. 
He did not want any books, in the 
first place from love of simplicity, 
but also because a book obliges its 
reader, at any rate for the time be- 
ing, to think with the head of its 
author. He did not want any high 
honours bestowed upon the mem- 
bers of his Order, firstly out of hu- 
mility, but also because high rank 
means servitude. He loved the 
woods and the wild animals, above 
all because they were creatures of 
God, but also because in them he 
discovered something primitive and 
artless like his own nature. Even 
from death he was able to free him- 
self, by calling her sister and wel- 
coming her divested of all worldly 
possessions. What an iron will lay 
concealed beneath the Seraphic 
gentleness of St. Francis! 

Despite the fact that he lacked 
the most necessary human means 
of overcoming it, no obstacle loomed 
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too large on the horizon for him. 
He travelled; both across the sea and 
across the Alps; appearing before 
the Pope and the Sultan. Brother 
Francis—so small, so poor, so sim- 
ple — succeeded in obtaining from 
God, from men and from animals, 
everything he wished, even more. 
God granted him the Stigmata; the 
Popes approved of his Rule and 
granted the indulgence of the Holy 
Land to his tiny church of S. Maria 
degli Angeli; soldiers and lawyers 
at a word from him became recon- 
ciled to each other, followed him, 
and even made him princely gifts 
like that of the mountain of La 
Verna; the birds hearkened to his 
voice, the wolves grew tame; all 
helped him and none were able to 
harm him, for he possessed noth- 
ing, desired nothing and feared 
nothing. 

Thus St. Francis won freedom, 
which consists, as has already been 
said, in overcoming all those obsta- 
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cles which hinder man from attain- 
ing to that ideal which God has 
placed before him. This absolute 
freedom most people are unable to 
win because they are the slaves of 
their own inclinations and of the 
prejudices of our far from perfect 
human society. St. Francis won 
this spiritual freedom in the first 
place by conquering himself, and 
then by getting rid of all the preju- 
dices and conventions of his own 
and of future ages. He acted al- 
ways in accordance with the spirit 
of Christ, making use of exactly the 
opposite means to those which the 
world would naturally employ. He 
instituted a Round Table for all 
present and future Knights of 
Christ, giving them as their sole law 
the Gospel and recognising the 
higher authority of the Church 
alone. 


—From The Franciscan Message to the 
World. By Acostino Gemetu, O.F.M. Trans- 
lated and adapted by Henay Louis Hucnes 
(London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.). 

















GERMANY’S PROTEST 


Let us be done with humbug. 
Let us proclaim a truth and shout 
it loud. European culture had its 
origin in the South. It came from 
Rome and from the Mediterranean. 
It did not arise among the Germans, 
whether they were Prussians or 
Anglo-Saxons or Jutes, nor among 
Nordics, whether they were Danes, 
Swedes, Icelanders or Norwegians. 
Despite our perfervid Celts, Euro- 
pean culture did not come from 
Celts. European culture arose from 
a fountain in the South — from 
Rome, out of ancestral springs in 
Greece and Palestine. 

While I was writing these lines I 
happened to listen in to a broadcast 
from the B.B.C. by Sir Robert Van- 
sittart, Permanent Secretary of the 
British Foreign Office. The Perma- 
nent Secretary of the British For- 
eign Office must, by virtue of his 
office, have a great knowledge of 
European history. I daresay he 
could give you the provisions of 
every treaty, the date of every mem- 
orable battle, and the decisions of 
every congress of moment in Eu- 
rope for the last three hundred 
years. But his broadcast showed 
that he had a superficial view of 
Europe, one much less deep than 
that of an old Roman coachman or 
Tyrolean peasant. 

According to Sir Robert the Ger- 
mans were and are utterly bad. The 
maid in pigtail and long skirts, the 
old gentleman with the meerschaum 
pipe, basoon and books: the Austri- 
an, the Prussian, the Bavarian— 
they are all bad. They were bad in 
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the time of Tacitus and of Armini- 
us; they were bad in the time of 
Attila; bad in the days of Charle- 
magne; and bad in the days of the 
German mediaeval Empire; bad in 
the time of Charles the Fifth; and 
bad in the time of Maria Theresa; 
bad in the lands of Franz Joseph 
and Bismarck, and never more bad 
than they are to-day. What the 
Germans needed was another ref- 
ormation. Only when they were 
purged and baptised anew could 
they be admitted to the fellowship 
of European society. 

What an extraordinary rhodo- 
montade from the representative of 
a country (England) which has 
consistently held for the last three 
hundred years that the German 
Reformation was the greatest and 
best revolution in Europe since Eu- 
rope’s conversion to Christianity. 
What a confession from a country 
which has held, all through the 
nineteenth century, that German 
philosophy was the noblest body of 
philosophy known to man; and 
from a Foreign Office which, for 
two hundred years, has supported 
Prussia against Austria, and which, 
by its foreign policy since the last 
war, rehabilitated Prussia, advanced 
to her the money by which she re- 
armed, by which she created the 
Third Reich and by which she now 
stands undisputed master of the 
continent. 

This broadcast shows no just 
measure or sense of harmony and 
balance. There are in Germany to- 
day elements of good and of bad. 
Hitler’s Germany in some groping 
way represents an idea which was 
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burning in the heart of European 
man in the nineteenth century—the 
protest against the direction of 
European and world economy in 
favour of a soulless automaton— 
high finance, industrial capitalism 
and the machine. 

It may be the German remedy is 
the wrong one, and that it would 
substitute a soulless and an amoral 
state, a Jenghis Khan polity for a 
heartless bag of ingots, and a dyna- 
mo, but we must give the Germans 
at least the credit of the protest. 

You have but to wander through 
the old towns of Germany to see the 
richness of German culture in times 
past. Europe owes an immense debt 
to the Germans who were the pivot 
of the European mediaeval polity. 
Charlemagne is the greatest figure 
in the political history of Europe, 
greater than Napoleon, Louis the 
Fourteenth, or Charles the Fifth. 
The Holy Roman Empire which he 
founded in 800 a.p. and which last- 
ed till its dissolution by Napoleon 
was the beam and girder which held 
the polity of Europe together for 
that immense space of time. This 
Holy Roman Empire, secularised 
and attenuated, survived till our 
own time as the Austrian Empire. 
Nor has Europe ever paid to the 
East Mark, to Austria and Vienna, 
the debt which was thus due; the 
debt owed to the Eastern bastion 
and bulwark of Europe against 
Islam, Mongols, Turks and Tar- 
tars. 

We might truly say the Germans 
sacrificed race and nationality on 
the altar of something higher— 
Europe. Like France and England, 
they could have formed a national 
racial state centuries ago, but fore- 
bore in the interest of the Empire of 
many races and of Europe. The 
Germans are doing only, to-day, 
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what France and England did hun- 
dreds of years ago. 

It is a wild judgment that would 
condemn all the Germans, root and 
branch. A European polity cannot 
be reconstructed without the Ger- 
mans. 

Not out of the Foreign Office of 
London or Berlin will come the 
philosophy that will make the new 


Germany and the new Europe. 
—James Devane, in The Irish Rosary (Dub- 
lin), January. 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


OnE wonders, when the records 
of Heaven are opened, how much 
that is wholesome and happy in the 
lives of millions who were once 
“down-and-out” will not stand to 
the credit of the Sisters of Mercy, 
who needed no enrolment for the 
nation’s emergency, but who were 
already organised in thousands, 
with hospital equipment and homes 
prepared for immediate service. 
Very rightly we honour the women 
who have volunteered for the vari- 
ous departments of relief work 
necessitated by the war. But when 
we see them mentioned in the “dis- 
tinguished service” columns, let us 
not forget that what has been an ex- 
ceptionally generous effort on their 
part, has been the normal life of 
whole armies of Catholic nuns who 
were working for the poor, and the 
sick, and the homeless, when nearly 
everyone else neglected them. 

It is a point worth stressing. Be- 
cause, in the outburst of Commu- 
nistic ideas which will succeed this 
war, the same daily press which has 
so conveniently forgotten the Rus- 
sian atrocities in Finland, now that 
it is polite to make friends with 
them, will be asking what have 
nuns and the like ever done for the 

















people. So treacherous a thing is the 
journalistic memory. But it is not 
because a work is done silently that 
it is less serviceable or less heroic. 
It was only after the last war that 
any recognition was made of the 
services rendered by the same Sis- 
ters of Mercy in the Crimea, and 
when the late King George invited 
the two survivors to receive a dis- 
tinction at Buckingham Palace, the 
time had gone by when they had 
even the strength to leave their con- 
vent. They acknowledged the invi- 
tation appreciatively. But they must 
have reflected how idle a thing is the 
world’s praise or blame, when they 
remembered how they had been 
hooted by the Protestant mob at 
Portsmouth, and were saved from 
violence only by the bayonets of the 
soldiers. 

No doubt the poor who have been 
helped at Providence (Row) and a 
thousand other kindred institutions 
could make startling revelations 
about what they owe to the Catho- 
lic Church. But the poor are in- 
articulate; and the people who will 
be heard are the Empiric Socialists, 
who are more interested in their 
own revolutionary programmes 
than they ever were in the poor— 
for whom, in fact, the poor are only 
a pretext for their ignorant attack 
upon Religion. And hence it is for 
us who know the facts of the situa- 
tion to give all the publicity we can 
to the Church’s achieyement. Every- 
one knows what is done by the Sal- 
vation Army because the Salvation 
Army (let it be said without dis- 
paragement) is in a financial posi- 
tion to blazon its successes far and 
wide. But the Salvation Army 
dwindles into insignificance in com- 
parison of the vast humanitarian 
effort of the Catholic Church. 
Nuns, intelligibly but mistakenly, 
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shrink from publishing their good 
works even when it is a question of 
glorifying their Father in Heaven; 
and it is only on a Founder’s Day or 
similar occasion that a patron gets 
an opportunity of repeating to the 
same limited circle of friends what 
all of them knew before. And that 
is why we have taken this occasion 
to make more widely known a 
Charity which has been working in- 
cessantly in the heart of the Me- 
tropolis for more than eighty years 
with little or no public recognition. 
Providence (Row) is only an in- 
stance, but a very worthy instance, 
of what is being done by Catholic 
sisterhoods and brotherhoods 
throughout England in hospitals, 
and crippleages, and orphanages, 
and homes of every variety. We 
wish to see a catalogue of all these 
institutions with a telling statement 
forced upon the attention of the 
country and its rulers before the 
anti-god cry becomes too obstreper- 
ous and truth is overwhelmed by 
ignorant prejudice. 

We have no sympathy with the 
modern heresy which estimates Re- 
ligion only by its service to man. 
Religion is primarily the service of 
God; but we have no hesitation in 
claiming that it is the Church which 
is most insistent on the worship of 
God — which can hardly find room 
for its crowded congregations on 
Sunday Morning—that exhibits the 
greatest solicitude for the poor. If 
anyone doubts it, let him pay a visit 
to Providence (Row) and find if he 
can a State-institution where the 
same amount of charity is dis- 
pensed so wisely and effectively, or 
where the work of administration 
is done more unselfishly and de- 
votedly. 


—Farnern Rarmonv O’Firwn, C.M.S., in The 
Catholic Gazette (London), January. 
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AMEN TO PATERNOSTER ROW 


PaTERNOSTER Row, the street if 
not the name, goes back as far as 
1282, when the mayor and the 
Bishop came to an understanding 
that certain houses within the 
churchyard [of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral] should be taken down and 
rebuilt without the enclosure. The 
rents of the new houses went to- 
wards the maintenance of London 
Bridge. In these streets, and in 
Ave Maria Lane, were the shops of 
those who sold written texts of Holy 
Writ, and the little books from 
which children learnt to read, where 
after the A, B, C, the next lesson 
was invariably the Pater - Noster, 
Ave and Creed—always in Latin 
until King Henry VIII. “There 
dwelt also,” says Stowe, “turners of 
beads, and they were called Pater 
Noster makers, as I read in a record 
of one Robert Nikke, Pater Noster 
maker and citizen in the reign of 
King Henry IV” (1399-1413). The 
manufacture and public sale of 
rosaries ended with Queen Eliza- 
beth, and then began the proverbial 
association of the Row with the 
publishing trade. The Great Fire 
of 1666 seemingly interrupted the 
association, and with the Cathedral 
there was burnt an immense 
quantity of publishers’ stock stored 
in its various vaults and crypts. 
But the publishers came back with 
the next century, and for a good 
hundred and fifty years the Row 
was, in fact as in repute, the centre 
of this mysterious trade. What 
shops in it were not bookshops 
were drapers and milliners, from 
the time of Elizabeth, and Pepys is 
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found there in 1661 helping great 
ladies of his acquaintance to match 
silks and buy new finery. During 
this fashionable period of its exist- 
ence the notorious Earl of Somer- 
set, murderer of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, lived in the Row, with his re- 
pulsive lady-love, the Countess of 
Essex, and hard by lived the Catho- 
lic midwife, Mrs. Turner, who suf- 
fered at Tyburn for what associa- 
tion she had with this dark and 
mysterious business. 

The various courts and alleys 
swarmed with inns and coffee 
houses, and these with publishers, 
and their humble dependents the 
authors, and with parsons. It was 
in one of these dark, and most re- 
spectable, clerical rendezvous that 
the Warden of Hiram’s Hospital 
lodged on his celebrated visit to 
London, and here, to his surprise, 
found his exasperated son-in-law, 
Archdeacon Grantly, on his return 
from refusing the deanship. But 
even to list these literary associa- 
tions of the Row would easily fill 
the column. 

Now it is all no more, and per- 
haps no more of it will live in mem- 
ory than a marked pathway through 
some more extended churchyard 
that shall set off Wren’s great dome 
in still happier dignity. Hitler has 
completed what Henry VIII began, 
the erasure of the very lines, of the 
visible, material outline of the most 
Catholic part of the Catholic capi- 
tal of the bygone Catholic land that 
was the primitive, principal, Eng- 
land, and that may yet prove to be 
the fundamental England after all. 


—Purnir Huones, in The Tablet (London), 
February 8th. 














CONGRESS OF THE CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


In a three-day session, Brooklyn 
was host to an inspiring Congress 
of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine in the State of New York. 
Beginning March 14th and closing 
Sunday, March 16th, the Congress 
covered a wide field of activities. 
About 700 priests from all parts of 
the State attended. The Most Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York, was present at the 
luncheon at the Columbus Club, 
which formally opened the Con- 
gress. The new law in New York, 
authorizing released time from pub- 
lic schools for children to take re- 
ligious instructions, was discussed 
from every angle on the first day. 
There were special sessions for high 
school pupils, during which the stu- 
dents from Catholic and Public 
High Schools spoke on their role in 
the Confraternity. On this first day, 
also, there was a session for par- 
ents, during which both priests and 
lay people discussed the home, as 
the foundation of religious educa- 
tion. 

On the second day there were 
demonstrations of teaching tech- 
nique by priests, Sisters and lay 
people, and in the afternoon there 
was a session for seminarians, pre- 
sided over by the Most Rev. Edwin 
V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, 
Mo., at which the work accom- 
plished by the Religious Vacation 
Schools was thoroughly discussed. 
At a special luncheon for the Sis- 
ters, the Most Rev. James E. 
Kearney, Bishop of Rochester, N. Y., 
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presided and spoke on “The Voca- 
tion of Teaching.” In the after- 
noon of this second day there were 
sessions for Catholic College stu- 
dents; the Most Rev. John T. 
O’Hara, C.S.C., Auxiliary Bishop of 
the Army and Navy Diocese, was 
Honorary Chairman. The Legion 
of Mary and the relation of this 
splendid organization to the Con- 
fraternity had a special place in the 
program of the second day. 

On Sunday, the closing day of the 
Congress, there was a_ Pontifical 
Mass celebrated by the Most Rev. 
Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop of 
Brooklyn, with Archbishop Spell- 
man presiding; other bishops and 
prelates of New York attended. 
There was a High School Teachers’ 
Institute that afternoon, with dem- 
onstrations of the methods of teach- 
ing religion to high school students. 
Another afternoon session on the 
closing day was devoted to the apos- 
tolate for non-Catholics. Several 
speakers discussed various phases 
of work for our non-Catholic breth- 
ren, in which they are engaged. 
The Rev. James J. McGowan pre- 
sided and spoke first, on the dioce- 
san campaign in Brooklyn for the 
systematic instruction of converts. 
The Rev. Joseph I. Malloy, C.S.P., 
Spiritual Director of the St. Paul 
Guild, explained the work of the 
Guild which is trying to bring home 
to Catholics a realization of the vast 
field of convert work and is help- 
ing materially former Protestant 
ministers who have been converted 
to the Church. Miss Rosalie M. 
Levy spoke on “The Approach to 
the Jewish Mind.” Mr. Longfellow 
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Fiske, a convert from the Presby- 
terian ministry, explained the need 
for finding a common ground for 
approach to the non-Catholic mind. 
Mr. Richard Reid, editor of The 
Catholic News, gave a very interest- 
ing talk on the efficient campaign of 
the Laymen’s League of Georgia to 
correct misstatements about the 
Church in the daily press. The 
Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., who 
has been Spiritual Director of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild since its in- 
ception, lamented the small num- 
ber of men and women engaged in 
Guild work, but paid tribute to the 
kindly and understanding spirit of 
the Guildsmen. The Most Rev. 
James E. Walsh, M.M., Superior 
General of Maryknoll, was honor- 
ary chairman of the session and 
spoke last on the program, on the 
need for a definite plan to make it 
easy for non-Catholics to seek in- 
struction in our Faith. Two other 
meetings on this afternoon were de- 
voted respectively to the interest of 
the Confraternity in work for the 
deaf, and to a discussion of the 
Jocist Movement in this country. A 
banquet at the Columbus Club that 
evening closed the Congress. 





ip 
— 


LenD-LEASE Bi_L Becomes Law 


Tue Lend-Lease Bill, which had 
been debated by Congress for near- 
ly two months, finally passed the 
Senate, March 8th, by a vote of 60 
to 31. It was then returned, for 
concurrence on amendments, to the 
Lower House which had passed it a 
month before by a majority of 
nearly 100 votes. After a brief de- 
bate, the Bill, as amended by the 
Senate, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, March 11th, by a vote of 
317 to 71; 94 Republicans com- 
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bined with 220 Democrats and 3 
Progressives to roll up this vote. 
The Bill was immediately carried 
to the White House and was signed 
by the President that same after- 
noon. 

The terms of the Lend-Lease Bill 
permit the United States to aid not 
only Great Britain, but China and 
Greece, and any other country re- 
sisting aggression. President 
Roosevelt immediately sent a letter 
to Congress, under the authority 
granted him by the Bill, asking for 
an appropriation of $7,000,000,000 
with which to place contracts in the 
United States for new warships, 
merchant ships, planes, tanks and 
guns, which will be lent, leased, or 
given to Britain or whatever democ- 
racy the President sees fit to help 
in the struggle against the totali- 
tarian powers. Congress has grant- 
ed this appropriation. 


<i 
—— 





DEATH OF CARDINAL SCHULTE 


JosePpH CARDINAL SCHULTE, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, died in that city, 
March 11th, at the age of sixty-nine. 
Cardinal Schulte had been a promi- 
nent figure in the Catholic Church 
in Germany since the last World 
War, having created and headed a 
large organization for investigating 
the condition of Allied war prison- 
ers. 

After Hitler’s rise to power, 
Cardinal Schulte tried to reach an 
understanding with the Nazi Gov- 
ernment, but when in spite of his 
efforts it continued its attacks upon 
the Church, suppressing Catholic 
Youth Organizations and the Catho- 
lic Press, the Cardinal issued a vig- 
orous pastoral letter denouncing 
the Nazi neo-paganism and its to- 
talitarian claims on education. Eu- 




















genio Cardinal Pacelli, the present 
Supreme Pontiff, indicated full sup- 
port of Cardinal Schulte in a tele- 
gram in 1935, on the latter’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary as a 
bishop. 

Cardinal Schulte was among the 
German Bishops to sign another 
pastoral letter, drawn up at a con- 
ference of the Bishops at Fulda and 
read throughout the Reich on Au- 
gust 28, 1938. This letter, which 
was printed in The New York Times 
of October 3, 1938, charged that 
persecution of religion in Germany 
had not diminished. 

Cardinal Schulte was born in 
Westphalia, September 14, 1871. 
He was ordained in 1895 and served 
as a parish priest for six years. 
When he was thirty-eight, he was 
made a bishop. He was a fearless 
champion of trade unions and so- 
cial organizations. In 1920 he was 
made Archbishop of Cologne, and 
on March 7, 1921, Pope Benedict 
XV., elevated him to the College of 
Cardinals. 

Cardinal Schulte’s death was 
caused by a heart attack. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


i 
——_ 





THE Pope’s ANNIVERSARY 


THE second anniversary of the 
Coronation of Pope Pius XII. was 
observed March 12th, at the Catho- 
lic University, Washington, D. C., 
where the Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States was the celebrant of a 
Solemn Pontifical Mass, attended 
by many prelates and high Govern- 
ment officials, representatives of the 
diplomatic corps and members of 
both houses of Congress. The ser- 
mon on this important occasion was 
delivered by the Most Rev. Francis 
J. Spellman, Archbishop of New 
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York. His Excellency took Peace 
for his subject, knowing it to be 
close to the heart of the Supreme 
Pontiff. “This Blessing of Peace,” 
said the Archbishop, “was constant- 
ly in the mind and on the lips of 
our Blessed Lord. . . . Over the city 
of Jerusalem He wept, because that 
unhappy though privileged city did 
not know the things that were for 
her peace. . . . The Church which 
Christ founded and commissioned 
to be the teacher of all nations, has 
preached, and labored, and suffered 
in the cause of peace.” The Arch- 
bishop continued, saying that Pope 
Pius X. had died of a broken heart 
in the first month of the last World 
War, after having made every ef- 
fort to prevent it; he quoted the 
Pope as saying “I bless only Peace,” 
when the Austrian Emperor asked 
for a blessing on the imperial 
forces, and he also quoted the 
words of Pius XI. in his first En- 
cyclical: “There is no Peace of 
Christ save in the Reign of Christ.” 

“Two years ago,” continued Arch- 
bishop Spellman, “amid universal 
acclamation, the widely-known and 
esteemed Cardinal Pacelli succeed- 
ed Pius XI. as the 262d Pope of the 
Catholic Church. ... At the begin- 
ning of his pontificate, Pope Pius 
XII. issued an Encyclical Letter ad- 
dressed to all the world expounding 
forcefully the eternal principles of 
justice, charity, liberty and peace. 
‘The sword,’ he wrote, ‘cannot breed 
peace; it can only impose the terms 
of peace. The forces, the influences 
that are to renew the face of the 
earth must spring from men’s 
hearts.’ Again and again he raised 
his authoritative voice and wielded 
his expressive pen to expose and 
condemn the evils which have led to 
the present world distress. Against 
the pagan gospel of the deification 
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of the State he wrote: ‘Whoever 
considers the State to be the end to- 
ward which all is directed, to which 
all must bow, is of necessity an 
enemy of all true and lasting prog- 
ress.’ He has pleaded for the poor, 
espoused the rights of the unem- 
ployed and the underpaid, em- 
braced with the immense charity of 
the Church the whole human fam- 
ily without distinction of race or 
rank or of color. He articulated 
the thoughts and desires of all man- 
kind when he pleaded: “The whole 
human race hungers for bread and 
liberty, not for steel.’ Yes, and the 
whole human race hungers also for 
peace, peace for the individual, do- 
mestic peace, national peace, inter- 
national peace. But no dictionary 
of Christian words and, I may add, 
no dictionary of American words 
defines peace as a synonym of either 
murder or suicide. The Holy Fa- 
ther prays and works for peace, for 
internal peace based on the laws of 
fraternal and universal charity and 
justice, for external peace which 
requires the preservation or the 
restoration of the rights to national 
life and independence.” 

The Archbishop concluded by re- 
minding his hearers that the Holy 
Father prays and works constantly 
for Peace and he then quoted part 
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of the Supreme Pontiff’s beautiful 
Prayer for Peace, which was given 
to the world at Christmastime. 


—— 
—_— 





A CORRECTION 


Last month in these notes men- 
tion was made of the Rev. Jean 
Francois Buisson de St. Cosmé as 
“the first North American born 
priest to meet death at the hands of 
the Indians.” The Rev. Victor R. 
Stoner of Tucson, Ariz., wrote to 
point out that there were several 
Mexican-born Franciscans martyred 
before 1706, the date of Father Buis- 
son de St. Cosmé’s violent death. We 
quote from Father Stoner’s letter: 
“On August 10, 1680, the Pueblo In- 
dians of the present States of New 
Mexico and Arizona rebelled against 
the Spanish missionaries and colo- 
nists and killed almost all of them.” 
The letter lists the names of seven 
priests, all born in Mexico, who 
were put to death in this massacre, 
and gives the names of the Missions 
to which they belonged. Father 
Stoner quotes as his authority 
Teatro Mexicano, Vol. IV., pp. 274, 
275, by Fray Augustin de Vetan- 
curt, written in 1697. We regret 
the error. 

JosepH I. MALLoy. 




















WE would say that the Rev. JoHN 
P. Devaney, S.J., had gotten about 
quite a bit during his still young 
life. He began his studies in New 
York City, continued them at St. 
Andrew’s-on-Hudson, then betook 
himself—or was sent like a good 
son of St. Ignatius—to Mount St. 
Michael’s College and Gonzaga Uni- 
versity in Spokane, Wash. Thence 
he embarked for missionary work 
in the Philippines, traveled through 
China and Japan, was recalled to 
Woodstock, Md., for his tertianship, 
and after his ordination passed a 
year as Associate Editor of America. 
He then left for Rome where he won 
not only his doctorate at the Greg- 
orian University but was also made 
a Fellow of that institution. Paris 
came next with sociological studies 
at the Institut Catholique, and on 
his return to Rome he was made 
Assistant Director of the Vatican 
Radio Station. His was the voice 
that broadcasted the funeral of 
Pius XI., and announced to the 
world the election of Pius XII. and, 
later, the ceremonies of his corona- 
tion. Father Delaney made a spe- 
cial study of social conditions and 
labor problems in various countries 
of Europe and spent a year of fur- 
ther study at the Russian College in 
Rome. Returning to the United 
States he was again an Associate 
Editor of America until he assumed 
his present post as Director of the 
Institute of Social Order. He is also 
Professor of Labor Ethics at Xavier 
Labor School and lecturer in Mod- 
ern Social Problems at the Bellar- 
mine School of Social Science. He 
is much in demand as a retreat 
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master, and strange as it may seem 
also finds time to write pamphlets, 
articles and textbooks. We urge a 
very serious reading of his “This 
War and the Moral Argument” 
with all that it implies. 


How Josepn J. Reitty, Pu.D., 
Litt.D., has found time to read, not 
alone to write about “Some Im- 
mortal Letters” is as much a mys- 
tery to us as the fact that these 
missives should have been over- 
looked in any treasury of world let- 
ters. To mention letters of another 
kind, Dr. Reilly receives many ap- 
preciative communications from 
writers whose work he analyzes and 
appraises in our columns. 


“HEAVENLY EXILE” comes to us 
from California from a new con- 
tributor, Harriet OLIverR, who in 
June, 1926, received her A.B. degree 
from Stanford University and in 
July, 1926, without more ado, be- 
came the wife of Leslie H. Peter, 
Jr. They have since been blessed 
with two sons and make their home 
in Burlingame. Mrs. Peter’s travels 
have taken her to Hawaii as well as 
to many parts of this country and 
Europe. 


REv. JosepH F. THORNING, Pu.D., 
has traveled extensively and to good 
purpose, as our readers know, on 
four continents, and we should say 
that he is as much at home in 
Europe as he is here. His present 
interesting “De Valera Explains 
Eire” is to form part of a book 
which will include fifteen other 
notable interviews accorded to Fa- 
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ther Thorning by leaders in social 
reconstruction throughout the 
world, and which has been chosen 
by the Catholic Literary Guild of 
New York as their book-of-the- 
month for June under the title 
Builders of the New Social Order. 
Its author is appearing on many 
Lenten platforms this season, re- 
turning always to his classes at 
Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg. 


WE are happy to give our read- 
ers DornotHy CANFIELD FISHER’S elo- 
quent, moving and, it would seem 
to us, unanswerable argument in 
defense of a noble cause, “For I 
Was An-Hungred .. .” Though this 
is Mrs. Fisher’s first appearance in 
Tue CaTHotic Worip, we know 
that she needs no introduction to 
any literate public. She writes from 
her home in Vermont where she is 
convalescing. we are glad to hear, 
from a serious illness. 


CERTAINLY Dr. W. E. ORCHARD, 
for years noted as a preacher at 
Kings Weigh House Church in Lon- 
don, and since his conversion in 
1932 much in demand in Catholic 
pulpits at home and in this coun- 
try, is the man par excellence to 
write of “The Place of Preaching in 
the Catholic Church” as contrasted 
with its place in the Protestant 
service. Dr. Orchard’s most re- 
cently published book, The Neces- 
sity for the Church, fills a need and 
is meeting with well deserved suc- 
cess. 


We should like to see more 
writing of the kind Raymonp V. 
Scnoper, S.J., gives us in “Putting 
the Scalpel to the Soul,” for it 
brings abstruse philosophical 
truths within the scope of the aver- 
age man’s intelligence. Mr. Schoder 
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is a young Jesuit scholastic already 
possessed of his master’s degree in 
Greek from Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, and “at present studying for 
a doctorate in that same delightful 
field at St. Louis University.” He 
has much interest in philosophy, 
astronomy and Dante as well, and 
is a contributor to the Classical 
Bulletin, America, etc. 


SoMETIMES we think we like 
ANNA McCiurE SHOLL best as an 
artist, then as a poet and then, 
when we get a story like “Abyss” 
as a weaver of tales. We have had 
examples of her work in each field 
—if not as the creative as the criti- 
cal artist—through the years. She 
has a long list of books to her cred- 
it, including The Ancient Journey, 
the story of her finding of the true 
Faith. 


In January we introduced JoHN 
VINCENT CONNORTON to our readers 
with his thoughful “Will America 
Go To War?” This month he asks 
another acutely interesting ques- 
tion, which we hope may continue 
to have a negative answer, “Must 
the Irish Fight Again?” 


Rev. Timotuy J. CHAMPOUX, 
D.C.L., having gotten his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in the semi- 
naries of Montreal and St. Mary’s, 
Baltimore, passed three years at the 
University of Louvain in Belgium 
and another three studying Canon 
Law at the Gregorian in Rome. Dur- 
ing these years, Capri—that Isle so 
abused by one of our popular song 
writers not long since—was a fa- 
vorite retreat of his, and in “La 
Gloria” he describes very season- 
ably for us the picturesque cere- 
monies of Passiontide there. Dr. 
Champoux is at present stationed 




















at St. Mark’s Church in Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


In that he is “blest in having 
three daughters all Mothers of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus, and 
one son, a Jesuit,” we agree with 
LEONARD WILSON that it is but nat- 
ural he should take an especial in- 
terest in such a subject as “Church 
Symbolism in Part.” Mr. Wilson, 
born and educated in England, but 
resident in this country for many 
years, was at one time private sec- 
retary to Sir Henry Morton Stan- 
ley, the African explorer, during 
many of his travels and assisted in 
the writing of Stanley’s great book, 
In Darkest Africa. During our war 
with Spain, he served Major-Gen- 
eral Joseph Wheeler in a like capa- 
city and helped in the writing of 
The Santiago Campaign, and during 
World War I. he was Special As- 
sistant to the Director of the United 
States War Trade Board. In addi- 
tion to all this, he has found time 
to act as editor-in-chief of The 
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Makers of Americq series and to 
write numerous books and articles 
on Symbolism, Heraldry and re- 
lated subjects. 


Ports: MARY SINTON (Mrs. JOHN 
D.) Leitcu confesses that though 
she wants to get back to the writing 
of prose, when she tries to do so she 
flies off in a tangent and betakes her- 
self to verse. “April at Sea” makes 
us rejoice that she is such an in- 
corrigible poet, despite the fact that 
we have had many examples of fine 
prose from her pen. From the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame of Maryland 
comes S1sTER Mary Maura, S.S.N.D. 
(“Catherine of Siena”), who is 
studying and writing at that seat of 
learning. She is new to our pages, 
but our last poet is an old con- 
tributor, Saka VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN 
(“Command to Spring’), whose 
name greets our eyes often in open- 
ing the pages of The Yale Review, 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 
The New York Times, Ave Maria, 
etc. 














New Books 


Spanish Character and Other Essays. By Irving Babbitt—Ambassador Dodd’s 
Diary, 1933-1938. Edited by William E. Dodd, Jr., and Martha Dodd.—Toward 
Freedom: The Autobiography of Jawaharlal Nehru.—The Battle for Asia. By 
Edgar Snow.—The United States and Japan’s New Order. By William C. John- 
stone.—Madrigals and Odes from Petrarch. Translated by Helen Lee Peabody. 
—The Religions of Democracy. By Louis Finkelstein, J. Elliot Ross, William 


Adams Brown.—Shorter Notices. 


Spanish Character and Other Essays. 
By Irving Babbitt. With a Bib- 
liography of his Publications and 
an Index to his Collected Works. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50. 

Manly, honest and striving al- 
ways to be himself, fair and debo- 
nair in his treatment of others but 
forceful enough in revealing his 
own mind, plain, strong and nat- 
ural in style, acute though hardly 
deep, these are qualities evident in 
this work of Irving Babbitt. There 
is something better: a high serious- 
ness, an Emersonian touch, a sound 
moral tone. He is no mere esthete 
or literary critic. He searches for 
the soul of an author or the essence 


of a doctrine, and what he finds, he | 


brings into relation with a rule or 
philosophy of life. Spending his 
days and nights in the study of 
books, he does not forget that lit- 
erature is a means to an end; not 
merely a source of enjoyment, but a 
way to noble thinking and to right 
living. Something, perhaps a Puri- 
tan heritage, kept him from degen- 
erating into a mere lover of beauty 
or genius. He leaves on one the im- 
pression of a genuinely good man. 





His central doctrine, his touch- 
stone, is the need of self-control. 
How earnest he is in its advocacy, 
how perpetually he recurs to his 
theme, and how pathetic it all is! 
After nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity, after lawgivers, prophets, 
psalmists and sages of Israel, after 
Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics, Irv- 
ing Babbitt comes along and in the 
bosom of Harvard and in the sanc- 
tum of The Atlantic Monthly gently 
proclaims the need of self-control. 
He makes it sound almost like a 
discovery, a new gospel. He dug to 
the root of the matter, no doubt, 
the origin of all moral and spiritual 
effort, but there rises no trunk of a 
noble tree, no leaves unfold, no 
fruit ripens. A blight seemed to 
strike the fine mind, the excellent 
aims of Irving Babbitt. His charm- 
ing humanism has died away like 
the sweet song of a strolling player. 
If only he could have seen, as his 
friend Paul Elmer More came to 
see, that in his one tenet of self- 
control lay the nucleus of a great 
and true philosophy, of man rising 
above nature, of the spirit triumph- 
ing over the flesh, of the existence 
of a world where dwell infinite in- 

















telligence, infinite goodness, infinite 
beauty and infinite power which 
philosophers — and children — call 
God. 
All that, and much more, was 
hidden from keen eyes and strong 
lenses which focused on secular 
literature and scanned no far hori- 
zon. The reason is partly revealed 
in the very excellent index, con- 
tained in this volume, to all the col- 
lected works of Irving Babbitt. It 
is a telltale index, for, if truly rep- 
resentative, it shows how very slight 
was his acquaintance with Christian 
writers and thinkers. At the thresh- 
old of their temple, he lingered and, 
as he peered inside, seemed to be 
struck with a whiff of cold air and, 
like many a modern, to get the 
shivers; while inside were peaceful 
hearts which had learned the great 
doctrine of self-control in the 
cradle. 

The reader is impatient to learn 
that this posthumous volume of 
Babbitt contains fourteen essays, 
the earliest of 1898 and the latest of 
1932, six of which are critiques of 
authors, Matthew Arnold, Croce, 
Pascal, Racine, Diderot and George 
Sand and Flaubert; two deal with 
Indian lore, one with Spanish char- 
acter, one is on Rousseau and Re- 
ligion. We recommend to Dewey- 
ites the essay on President Eliot 
and American Education. Almost 
every essay, as it came, seemed to 
be the best, which means that all 
were enjoyable and full of wise and 
good things. Babbitt came near 
writing his own epitaph, and we 
suspect he was partly conscious of 
it, when he said of Croce: “He 
combines numerous peripheral 
merits with . . . something that 
seems uncomfortably like a central 
void.” 


J. F. F. 
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Ambassador Dodd’s Diary, 1933-1938. 
Edited by William E. Dodd, Jr., 
and Martha Dodd. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.50. 
This diary of a man who from 

the vantage ground of the United 

States Embassy in Berlin saw the 

gradual development of Hitlerism, 

comes as a contrast and also a sup- 
plement to Sir Nevile Henderson’s 

The Failure of a Mission. The Eng- 

lish diplomat’s book demonstrated 

the hopelessness of a policy of ap- 
peasement; the American’s shows 
that no policy of disapproval could 
have been effective unless rein- 
forced by definite physical pressure. 

Presumably all the world knows 
that, after long search for the right 
man to represent the United States 
at Berlin in 1933, President Roose- 
velt called upon William E. Dodd, 
professor of history in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a teacher and writer 
of high repute and President-desig- 
nate of the American Historical So- 
ciety. Born in North Carolina in 

1869, a Baptist in religion, a Jeffer- 

sonian democrat in politics, he took 

a master’s degree in science at the 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 

1897 and then went to the Univer- 

sity of Leipzig where he won his 

doctorate in 1900, after offering a 

dissertation on the return of 

Thomas Jefferson to politics. That 

he was a fairly typical, old-fash- 

ioned American of simple demo- 
cratic tastes is made sufficiently 
clear by his stipulation before ac- 
cepting the appointment “that there 
was to be no official complaint at 
my living in Berlin within my sal- 
ary, $17,500.” No one can read 
these pages without perceiving that 
in Mr. Dodd the United States had 

a representative sincerely attached 

to Germany’s ancient culture and at 

the same time ready to serve his 
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own country devotedly with none 
of the reservations which ambition 
and duplicity occasion in the case 
of so many career diplomats. 
Dozens of long passages could be 
quoted from this volume without 
any risk of tiring the reader. One 
such describes President Roose- 
velt’s instructions to Secretary Cor- 
dell Hull to leave Dr. Schacht, head 
of the German Reichsbank “stand- 
ing unobserved for three minutes 
with Hull’s secretary watching the 
German’s nervous reactions.” An- 
other is the story of the confidential 
letter which Dodd sent to Secretary 
Hull and then, to his surprise, saw 
published in the New York Herald- 
Tribune. Dodd had no illusions 
about the reason for the President’s 
violation of a definite understand- 
ing as to the date of his retirement 
from office; it was “the opposition 
to me of Under-Secretary Welles.” 
By now it must be clear that this 
Diary is a vastly entertaining and 
also an illuminating book. One 
may wish that a little light had 
been thrown on the precise mean- 
ing of the term “Edited” which 
tempts one to guess what may have 
been left out. One regrets, too, the 
absence of anything in the way of 
a table of contents to facilitate the 
finding of passages one desires to 
re-read. However, it must be said 
that the index is ample and most 
satisfactory. Under the caption, 
“Dodd, William E.,” for example, 
the entries practically summarize 
the book; and impatient readers can 
find the motif of the whole story by 
looking up the fifteen references to 
Dodd’s refusal to attend the Nazi 
Party Day—an episode the reper- 
cussions of which in Germany and 
the United States form an enlight- 
ening comment on the history 
which preceded the outbreak of 
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the present war. As yet Ambassa- 
dor Dodd’s reports to the Depart- 
ment of State have not been given 
to the public; but their contents 
may be fairly well surmised from 
the tenor of his Diary. 

There are limitations to the gen- 
eral approval which Mr. Dodd’s 
policy inspires. He could at times 
be narrow and en occasion obsti- 
nate; but he was an upstanding, 
straight-shooting American, and he 
served his country honestly. 

J. McS. 


Toward Freedom: The Autobiogra- 
phy of Jawaharlal Nehru. New 
York: The John Day Co. $4.00. 
There are a few things in connec- 

tion with this life-record of the 

most influential of Indian political 
leaders which can be said without 
qualification. Here is an important 
book—by far the ablest and most 
searching narrative of its kind pro- 
duced in modern India. It is bril- 
liantly composed by a master of 

English (the author confesses that 

when he began work for the Na- 

tional Congress he could not deliver 

a speech in Hindustani). There is a 

common belief that the Hindu mind 

has been, and still is, indifferent 
alike to history and to biography. 

Nehru has achieved something that 

is a remarkable example of both. 

Published in England five years 

ago, the appearance of the work at 

this time in an American edition is 
an event of significance to Great 

Britain. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, the son of a 
prominent lawyer-politician, is in 
his fifty-second year. He was sent 
to Harrow School and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and was called to 
the English Bar. He reached matu- 
rity in India amid the upheaval 
which followed the first World War, 




















was caught up in the Gandhi cru- 
sade of non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion (1920-22), and became almost 
at a bound the political head of a 
movement which, on its political 
side, Gandhi himself could never 
have led. The two Nehrus were in 
prison together at that time, and 
during a later term (1934-35) the 
Autobiography was written. The 
author asks that it be read as a rec- 
ord of his own mental development. 
It is much more than that, for obvi- 
ously the mind of one who is both 
agitator and thinker could not be 
detached from the conflict in which 
his whole being is absorbed. Hence 
we have here also a history and 
analysis of the Gandhi upheaval 
and the Mahatma’s dictatorship of 
the civil-disobedience campaign, 
and its confused results. The whole 
is a sustained indictment of impe- 
rialism and British rule in India, by 
the first Indian public man who 
could be accurately described as a 
citizen of two worlds—a Hindu en- 
tirely identified with his own people 
and yet in knowledge and intellec- 
tual habit, a modern and a Euro- 
pean. The book is a challenge that 
cannot be ignored. It is being wide- 
ly read in America, and it demands 
full and serious treatment.* 
S. K. R. 


The Battle for Asia. By Edgar Snow. 
New York: Random House. $3.75. 
The United States and Japan’s New 
Order. By William C. Johnstone. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3.00. 
These two books are admirably 
complementary to each other. The 
first by Edgar Snow represents a 


1 An article by S. K. Ratcliffe, formerly edi- 
tor of The Statesman of Calcutta, dealing at 
length with the Autobiography and the Indian 
nationalist mov 
number. 
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popular treatment of the Far East 
situation by a sharp-eyed newspa- 
per correspondent, many of whose 
dispatches appeared in New York 
and London journals. The Battle 
for Asia is frankly sympathetic to- 
ward the struggle of the Chinese 
masses to free themselves from in- 
ternal corruption as well as from 
foreign domination. Mr. Snow, it 
should be noted, is just as critical 
of British and American exploita- 
tion of a privileged position in the 
Orient as he is condemnatory of 
the Japanese invasion. In his eyes 
(and perhaps in the eyes of the 
Asiatics), all “foreign devils” are 
on the same footing,—with the pos- 
sible exception of the Communist 
Commissars. The best corrective to 
Mr. Snow’s thinking in this respect 
would be a careful reading of the 
description of the Sovietization of 
Asia planned by the Kremlin, re- 
ported by another competent news- 
paperman, Mr. Douglas Robertson 
(The New York Times, March 4, 
1941). Indeed, the Leftist predilec- 
tions of the author of Red Star Over 
China are revealed even more clear- 
ly in The Battle for Asia. 
Thoroughly objective, however, is 
the picture presented of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, who continues 
bravely to resist the Japanese from 
his headquarters in Chungking. Mr. 
Snow had access to the Generalis- 
simo, his American-bred wife, her 
sisters and many other leaders of 
“Free China.” Chiang Kai-shek 
himself is characterized as “a top- 
flight politician” with an “almost 
psychic feeling for political situa- 
tions.” It is quite true that he 
holds power “by focusing in him- 
self a combination of loyalties from 
disparate political groups.” In fine, 
he has “his full quota of that pecu- 
liar Chinese genius of working off 
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one’s enemies against each other.” 
Although the Japanese may capture 
Chungking and the Chinese West- 
ern hinterland, they will never con- 
quer China unless they can subju- 
gate the Marshal. With American 
help, the latter expects to maintain 
his resistance for a long time. 


The second volume The United 
States and Japan’s New Order, by a 
research expert, Dr. William C. 
Johnstone, is a model of scholarly 
objectivity and analysis. The mate- 
rial was collected through investi- 
gations in Japan, Manchuria, and 
in both the occupied and unoccu- 
pied areas of China during the first 
six months of 1939. It was supple- 
mented by public and private re- 
ports from the Far East and by con- 
ferences with authoritative observ- 
ers during 1940. The documenta- 
tion, therefore, is contemporaneous, 
exact, adequate. 

The juridical order is portrayed 
fully by Dr. Johnstone. Legal 
rights, as distinguished from inter- 
ests, are seen to include extra-ter- 
ritoriality, settlements and other 
special areas, shipping and inland 
navigation, the Nine Power Treaty 
and many other international agree- 
ments. In each case, the author 
outlines the historical origin and 
development of the particular legal 
right, and then proceeds to analyze 
its fate since the Japanese invasion. 
Serious problems emerge as the re- 
sult of the clash of the “philosophy 
of force” with the prescriptions of 
law. Strikingly vivid is Dr. John- 
stone’s description of the quivering 
International Settlement in Shang- 
hai, whence the British have with- 
drawn to allow the American Ma- 
rines to bear the brunt of the battle. 

There is a valuable treatment of 
“interests,” including trade, busi- 
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ness, religious and educational in- 
stitutions. Catholic missionaries 
and their supporters are involved, 
either individually or corporately, 
in every one of these problems. The 
activity of the State Department is 
noted in a sphere that, more and 
more, appears destined to be trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Navy! Dr. John- 
stone is Dean of the Junior College 
and Professor of Political Science 
at the George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. He has 
done a job of capital importance. 

J. Fi TR 


Madrigals and Odes from Petrarch. 
Translated by Helen Lee Pea- 
body. With a Preface by Giu- 
seppe Prezzolini New York: 
Loker Raley. $2.00. 

Strange to say these most deli- 
cately perfect love songs, Petrarch’s 
madrigals, have never before been 
offered in entirety to the English- 
speaking world. Many translators 
have experimented with the odes 
and sonnets but no English poet be- 
fore Mrs. Peabody has essayed the 
eleven immortal madrigals inspired 
by that most mysterious of ladies, 
Laura, with whom Petrarch fell 
hopelessly and faithfully in love 
after seeing her one day in church 
and whom he continued to love 
faithfully and hopelessly until she 
died. Mrs. Peabody has caught in 
the songs not only the lover’s sighs 
but that delight in beauty which set 
a classic boundary to his despair. 
She proves the courage and genuine 
enthusiasm of her scholarship in 
printing the original verses on the 
opposite page to her own, offering 
thereby not only inspiration but a 
guide to the study of the liquid syl- 
lables of the bella lingua of which 
Petrarch became the literary for- 
bear. No attempt is made to dupli- 

















cate the facile rhyming of the Ital- 
ian nor to confine the lines to 
Petrarch’s meter and, although it 
must be confessed that in the loss 
of that exquisitely balanced cadence 
some of the elegant perfection is 
sacrificed, the almost insuperable 
difficulty of suitable English 
rhymes is apparent when one com- 
pares Leigh Hunt’s translation of 
the famous ode, “Chiare, fresche e 
dolci acque”’ with the one by Mrs. 
Peabody. Rhyming exigencies con- 
strained Hunt to say, 


“Where first my heart at her sweet 
glances gushed—” 


but Mrs. Peabody, needing no 
rhyme for “hushed” has written, 


“Where Love with wondrous eyes’ 
unerring dart 
Transfixed my heart.” 


Occasionally, however, her trans- 
lation seems almost too free as 
when she changes “ombra d’un bel 
faggio” into “sheltering tree” for a 
“beechtree’s shade,” recalling the 
first Eclogue, has the richness of 
Vergilian tradition, so sacred to 
Petrarch. The collection also in- 
cludes the lovely ode, Bella Vergine, 
in which the stricken lover begs 
Our Lady to consecrate his pen and 
heart to her service. E. VR. W. 


The Religions of Democracy. By 
Louis Finkelstein, J. Elliot Ross, 
William Adams Brown. New 
York: The Devin Adair Co. $2.00. 
Religious prejudice is a plant of 

obstinate growth. Little wonder if 

attempts to prune or uproot it are 
so disappointingly ineffective that 
the ill-natured mock and the feeble- 
spirited abandon effort. In the cam- 
paign against sectarian misunder- 
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standing and hatred, one must be 
content with small results, hardly 
secured. All honor then to those 
who persevere in this usually 
thankless task. Evidence that some 
zealous spirits do persevere and 
that organized activity does, in 
time, ensure an encouraging degree 
of success, may be gathered from 
the volume named above; and 
Americans of whatever faith, may 
point with pardonable pride to the 
fact that in few places and only at 
rare periods could a book of this 
type be produced. In its pages, 
without rancor, without underesti- 
mating the differences that distin- 
guish their respective faiths, three 
authors, — Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant — present a brief state- 
ment of the things in which they 
believe. Although not offered as 
such, thes@ chapters are presum- 
ably supplementary to the good-will 
tour in which a rabbi, a priest and 
a minister, traveling under the aus- 
pices of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, undertook to 
explain away misunderstanding and 
eliminate prejudices which divide 
Americans of different religious 
groups from one another. 

The writers of this volume agreed 
to confine themselves to positive ex- 
position, abstaining from either 
overt or covert propaganda. Their 
three forms of faith, as here pre- 
sented, stand forth—no doubt quite 
in keeping with the writers’ aims— 
sharply distinguished from one an- 
other, by distinctive characteristics. 
Judaism is idealistic; Protestant- 
ism, individualistic; Catholicism, 
corporative. From different points 
of view, and for a variety of rea- 
sons, each of the three expositions 
will attract its own following of 
readers. 

Rabbi Finkelstein clearly sum- 
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marizes the beliefs and practices of 
Judaism giving much information, 
new to most of us, about its basic 
concepts and its ritual prescrip- 
tions, and pointing out, what is 
sometimes forgotten, that Judaism 
is primarily a religion, not a matter 
of race. “Because Judaism is a way 
of life no confession of faith can by 
itself make one a Jew” and “no fail- 
ure either to accept the beliefs of 
Judaism or to follow its prescrip- 
tions is sufficient to exclude from 
the fold.” Only actual rejection of 
Judaism by affiliation with another 
faith is recognized as separating 
one from the Jewish community 
and even this is a subject of consid- 
erable discussion in rabbinical lit- 
erature. “The ancestry of the prose- 
lyte and therefore his ‘race’ are 
quite irrelevant matters.” When he 
becomes a Jew he assumes the obli- 
gation of Judaism both for himself 
and his descendants, and his child 
without any ceremony becomes at 
once “a child of the Covenant.” The 
wide variance between orthodox 
and conservative Judaism, is ex- 
plained by the fact th * not “a gen- 
erally adopted Jewish creed” but 
“the informal consensus of opinion 
found in traditional writings” es- 
tablishes the norm of Jewish belief 
and practice. 

With regard to the chapter on 
Protestantism, various possible 
comments suggest themselves of 
which the most serious is that the 
writer should have confined him- 
self more strictly to his task. Re- 
grettably he undertakes to discuss 
Catholicism and contrast it with 
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Protestantism, laying himself wide 
open to argument. In the prepara- 
tion of a volume similar to this in 
the future, each contributor should 
be restricted to an exposition of his 
own form of faith, and comment 
on other forms should be excluded. 

Most persons will agree that the 
task assigned to Father Ross was 
the most difficult of all three; he 
has had to compress much theol- 
ogy, much philosophy, and by im- 
plication, a considerable amount of 
history into these eighty pages. In 
view of this his exposition would 
probably be more easily compre- 
hended by the non-Catholic reader 
if he had employed the device of 
frequent subheadings. For the 
rest, his little treatise is solid and 
comprehensive. Loyal Catholic and 
loyal American, he outlines a re- 
ligion which although he does not 
use these precise words, combines 
the ideal and the practical, the secu- 
rity of authority and the advantage 
of individualism. All his life, Fa- 
ther Ross has been interested deep- 
ly in divinity and in humanity. A 
graduate doctor of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and of the Ro- 
man schools and an experienced 
missionary, he possesses a well de- 
served reputation for scholarship, 
intellectual breadth, religious zeal 
and unfailing courtesy in his deal- 
ings with persons of other faiths. 
Perhaps that is why the Catholic 
creed and the Catholic way of life, 
reflected in his pages, seem, both in 
themselves and in contrast with the 
others, to be so supremely practical. 

J. Mcs. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


FICTION AND LITERATURE: To Sing 
With the Angels. By Maurice Hin- 
dus (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. $2.75). The strange title of 
Maurice Hindus’ latest novel is 
taken from an editorial in the 
Prague daily Lidove Noviny of Oc- 
tober 1, 1938. The Munich Pact had 
sounded the death knell of Czecho- 
Slovakian independence, and the 
Nazis were left free by cowardly 
England and France to enslave a 
proud people. The sentence reads: 
“We wanted to sing with the 
angels, now we must howl with the 
wolves.” The book is rather lengthy 
—586 pages—but it grips one’s in- 
terest from the first page to the last. 
It is full of dramatic scenes, of 
clear-cut portraits of Czech and 
German officials, mayors, editors, 
priests, peasants, workers. It is a 
story of a small Catholic village of 
Moravia, Liptowitse, which, im- 
mune for a time because of its ob- 
scurity, finally feels the full force 
of brutal Nazi persecution. The vil- 
lagers are beaten and imprisoned, 
their property confiscated, their 
workers exiled to Germany, their 
newspapers abolished, their meet- 
ings banned, their radios silenced, 
their leaders forced to join secret 
societies to meet the Nazi tyranny. 
The marriage of the mayor’s 
daughter with the local commissar 
ends in suicide. The author might 
well have omitted one very coarse 
passage, which describes a reprisal 
effected by the Sons of Freedom on 
their German oppressors. 

Hold Autumn in Your Hands. By 
George Sessions Perry (New York: 
The Viking Press. $2.00). You 
may have read some interesting 
stories of this thirty-year-old Texan 
in The Saturday Evening Post, in 


Collier’s or in Esquire. Perhaps 
you came across his tremendously 
funny first novel — Walls Rise Up. 
His second novel is not a bit humor- 
ous. It is a tale of sordid poverty, 
the five Tuckers living in a frail 
shack open to the wind and the 
rain, and suffering without com- 
plaint the lack of food and clothes. 
Sam Tucker and his wife ran a 
sixty-eight acre cotton farm in the 
San Pedro bottoms of Texas at the 
munificent salary of $1.25 a day. 
Devoted to his family, Sam man- 
ages to prevent their starving by 
trapping rabbits and _ squirrels, 
catching fish in the San Pedro 
river, and finding honey in the hol- 
low of a tree. Religion does not 
bother the Tuckers in the least, but 
their morals are above reproach, 
and both husband and wife are in- 
defatigable workers. Illiterate them- 
selves, they manage to send their 
girl to school, and are rewarded 
when she returns to tell them of a 
remedy for pellagra, which was 
threatening the life of their young- 
est child. The language of the book 
is coarse and vulgar, and the white 
trash Texans that one meets in these 
pages are all of the moronic type. 

Says Mrs. Crowley, Says She. By 
Doran Hurley (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00). The 
best possible notice of this book is 
Father Talbot’s preface reminding 
you and me and the rest of us that 
we have met “Herself” under many 
different names and in many places 
—Fall River, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
San Francisco— anywhere that a 
little group of Irish have settled in 
this country. For those who have 
read the preceding volume of Doran 
Hurley—who, by the way, is “Me- 
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Gregor” in The New Yorker and 
kindred magazines — nothing more 
need be added to the announcement 
that Mrs. Crowley is here again. To 
all others who have found amusing, 
loveable characteristics in the Irish 
we affirm that this is a book worthy 
of their attention. 

The Face Is Familiar. The Select- 
ed Verse of Ogden Nash (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.75). The 
trouble with writing a review about 
this book is that you get your type- 
writer out, and put a piece of paper 
in it, and write the title, and then 
you think, Well, I'd better read 
some of the verses over again, just 
to get in the mood. So you open 
the book and find all your favorite 
bits and some quite new ones—and 
then the clock strikes twelve and 
you haven't written anything. The 
Face Is Familiar is Mr. Nash’s own 
selection and revision of the best of 
his work—two hundred and eighty 
poems in all, with thirty-one new 
ones never before published in book 
form. Here is a Feast of Reason 
and a Flow of Soul which every- 
body ought to have on his or her 
table in these troubled times. For 
wherever you dip into this volume 
you find someone who understands 
the tremendous hazards and annoy- 
ances of daily life, who feels just 
as you do about dinners and news- 
papers and work and week-ends 
and flu and efficiency and money 
and cocktail canapes, who enables 
you to include yourself and your 
neighbor in one understanding 
chuckle. And that sort of laughter 
is certainly among the things which 
the world needs badly today. 

On the Place of Chesterton in Eng- 
lish Letters. By Hilaire Belloc (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $1.00). This 
small book which plainly comes not 
only from Mr. Belloc’s pen but from 
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his heart, reflects a friendship 
which has been a pleasant and edi- 
fying object of world-wide attention 
for many years. Expressing a gift- 
ed man’s appreciation of his even 
more gifted friend, it recalls the 
love of truth and the aggressive 
policies which they shared; it ana- 
lyses with impartiality and with 
penetration the leading characteris- 
tics of Chesterton’s work; and it 
helps to a better understanding of 
both the subject and the author. 
The book commends itself not only 
to admirers of either or both of 
these writers, but also to persons 
interested in contemporary political 
history and, indeed, to all students 
of English literature. As might be 
expected its principal note, exempli- 
fied in its stress on the essential 
things of the spirit, is its Catho- 
licity, “the thing of chief value and 
of chief effect in Gilbert Chester- 
ton’s life and work.” As to his ulti- 
mate place in English letters, that 
says Mr. Belloc, no one can tell, for 
it depends on the future moral and 
mental caliber of his country. “It 
may be that the country .. . will 
rise to things even greater than its 
great past. If it does so, Gilbert 
Chesterton’s name will be among 
the first of English names. If it 
does not, he will be forgotten.” 
Sidelights on the Catholic Revival. 
By F. J. Sheed (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $1.25). The firm named 
above had the happy inspiration to 
gather together some eighty brief 
extracts from the more notable vol- 
umes—and they are many — which 
have appeared under their imprint 
during recent years; and they have 
added to the collection a serviceable 
series of biographical sketches. The 
collection reminds us how numer- 
ous are the gifted writers and how 
valuable are the books of our twen- 














tieth century Catholic Intellectual 
Revival. 


RELIGION: The Necessity of the 
Church. By Rev. W. E. Orchard, 
D.D. (New York: Longmans, Green 
&Co. $1.75). Forty years ago Fa- 
ther Elliott, in discussing with the 
present writer the main theme of 
a course of lectures to non-Catho- 
lics, told him never to forget that 
the main issue between Catholics 
and non-Catholics was Faith in the 
Church, Dr. Orchard in this schol- 
arly, thoughtful and kindly bock 
enunciates and develops the same 
principle. The main, vital and im- 
portant issue is not private judg- 
ment, not infallibility, not visible or 
invisible Church, but Faith in the 
Church. His book proves that there 
must be a divine, infallible society, 
one, holy, indefectible, infallible, 
if Christianity is to be preserved 
and propagated, and that no Church 
can adequately serve this purpose 
save the historic Catholic Church, 
of which Rome is the rock and cen- 
ter. In brief though adequate fash- 
ion the author answers scores of 
objections and difficulties that 
worry the average outsider, show- 
ing in a kindly way how many 
have never seriously considered the 
Church’s claims, or if they have, 
that these claims have been misun- 
derstood or even misrepresented. 
He makes a special point of meeting 
the viewpoint of deeply religious 
non-Catholics, who hold that their 
religion is based on personal experi- 
ence, and therefore owes nothing to 
the Church. At the end he calls 
upon the serious minded to study 
the Church’s claims earnestly and 
come to a decision. 

Why Six Instructions? By Most 
Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, Ph.D., 
J.C.D. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
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Co. 35 cents). Bishop Schlarman’s 
very practical booklet, which in- 
cludes a bibliography, will be of 
immense assistance to priests who 
undertake the sometimes difficult 
task of instructing non-Catholics 
(and also Catholics) before a mixed 
marriage. One is disposed to wish 
that every priest would prepare 
himself for that task by making use 
of this little volume and, whenever 
possible, would leave a copy of it 
in the hands of the prospective 
bride or groom. 

The Sacred Bond. By Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B. (New York: P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.35). Father 
Schmiedeler, dealing with the same 
all-important subject of matri- 
mony, presents eight thoughtful 
sermons well adapted for use by 
priests in the preparing of instruc- 
tions, or by study clubs, or for pri- 
vate reading. 

Happiness in Marriage. By J. Leo 
McGovern and R. H. D. Laverty 
(London: Sands & Co. 2s. 6d). 
Next comes a book in the making of 
which a priest and a Catholic doc- 
tor have collaborated. It covers the 
ground from engagement to educa- 
tion of children, answering the 
questions commonly put to a spirit- 
ual or medical adviser in frank and 
sensible style. 

Happiness in Marriage. By Rev. 
Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. (Engle- 
wood, N. J.: The Carmelite Press. 
$1.00). Under the same title as the 
English publication, Father Dolan 
gives us his companion volume to 
A Modern Messenger of Purity, 
which summarizes in catechetical 
form the fundamental Catholic 
teaching on Matrimony — its es- 
sence, its qualities of unity and per- 
manence, the proper method of 
preparation for it, and the common 
causes of its “success” or “failure”; 
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and a supplement gives the Catho- 
lic view on the vocation to an un- 
married life in the world. Both 
simple and theological, and based 
upon long and rich experience, it 
could hardly be other than practi- 
cal. Those contemplating matri- 
mony—whether in the near or in 
the remote future—would do well 
to read this book. 

Marriage. By William Lyon 
Phelps (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.00). William Lyon Phelps 
writes briefly, in the tone of a 
teacher of youth, approaching his 
subject, as one would expect, in a 
spirit of religious reverence. There 
are pages well worth reading here 
and the small book may easily con- 
vey useful lessons to persons who 
might not be amenable to more offi- 
cial or more formal advice. 

Will You Marry Me? Edited by 
Helene Scheu - Riesz (New York: 
Island Workshop Press. $1.50). As 
a fitting conclusion to this series of 
books on marriage comes a rather 
surprising collection (why did not 
some one think of it before?) of 
proposal letters. Without profess- 
ing to have indulged in any pro- 
found research or to have subjected 
the material to scholarly criticism 
the writer has gathered an interest- 
ing series of matrimonial offers, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, 
Rococo, Directory and Empire, Co- 
lonial, Victorian, and Modern. They 
may serve to fill an otherwise 
empty quarter hour. 

Catholic Faith Explained. By Rev. 
Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. and Sis- 
ter M. Brendan, I.H.M. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press. $1.00). Among 


the books of religious instruction 
which come to increase our happily 
growing literature of this type is 
this third volume of the work by 
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Father Kirsch and Sister Brendan, 
designed to serve as a Teacher's 
Manual for Book Three of their 
Catholic Faith. It is good to know 
that the religious inspector of the 
Diocese of Kilmore has _ reconi- 
mended this work to the Irish hier- 
archy for use throughout the whole 
of Ireland as “unquestionably the 
finest catechism ever published.” 

Foundation Material for Doctrinal 
Catholic Action. By Mother Bolton 
(Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $1.50). This book has been 
prepared with a view to the needs 
of teachers of Christian Doctrine in 
homes, schools, and catechetical 
centers, and also for the use of 
leaders of study clubs. Based upon 
Mother Bolton’s popular volume, A 
Little Child’s First Communion, it 
reflects her wide experience, gath- 
ers from Scripture and theology a 
carefully constructed, richly in- 
formative collection of helpful ma- 
terial, and presents it all with fine 
pedagogical skill. 

Instructions on Christian Doctrine. 
Adapted by Rev. Nicholas O’Raf- 
ferty (Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.00). This is the third 
in the series of instructions that 
Father O’Rafferty has adapted from 
the Italian of the Very Rev. Ilide- 
phonsus Bressanvido, O.F.M., and 
other sources. It consists of forty- 
two brief chapters on the Com- 
mandments of God in the form of 
short sermons averaging about 
seven pages each, so logical in order 
and simple in style that even a 
quick reading of one of them will 
provide good “proximate prepara- 
tion” for an instructive discourse. 

Outlines of Religion for Catholic 
Youth. By Rev. E. G. Rosenberger 
(New York: George Brady Press. 
$3.00). Prepared for the Archcon- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine un- 




















der the auspices of the Most Rev. 
Maurice F. McAuliffe, D.D., Bishop 
of Hartford, Father Rosenberger’s 
book contains fifty lessons on the 
fundamental truths of Catholic 
faith arranged for teachers who 
conduct weekly religion classes for 
high school boys and girls. It is 
based on a series of experimental 
outlines which were prepared by 
nine priests, experts in this field, 
and then submitted to more than 
250 priests for suggestions as to im- 
provement. Unquestionably one of 
the best books available on the sub- 
ject, it provides not only sound in- 
stuction, but well arranged illustra- 
tions, examples, and “pithy sug- 
gestions.” 

Sacerdos et Pontifex. Letters to a 
Bishop-Elect. By Most Rev. Francis 
C. Kelley, D.D. (Paterson, N. J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press. $1.00). In 
these charming pages Bishop Kelley 
presents to his fellow bishops a per- 
fect outline of the duties, qualifica- 
tions and ideals of the bishop. He 
must needs be a man of prayer, an 
indefatigable worker, an apostle, a 
student,—a priest kindly, generous, 
humble, patient, just, spiritual and 
Christlike. Archbishop Ireland said 
to the Paulist students in one of his 
masterly conferences, “We need to- 
day extraordinary priests.” Bishop 
Kelley would add: “We also need 
extraordinary bishops.” He ends 
his volume with two score “Little 
Reminders,” which contain excel- 
lent advice to both priests and 
bishops. For example: “Your best 
friend will not be the one who is 
ever ready to sound your praises, 
but rather the candid spiritual 
director who seeks only the merit 
of keeping your soul in order.” 
“Humor is not an obstacle to sanc- 
tity. If you can find nothing to 
smile at, there is always yourself.” 
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“A bishop who loves a fight is not 
likely to be greatly loved.” “A show 
of extraordinary humility does not 
always mean the possession of that 
inspiring virtue.” 


PHILOSOPHY: The Nature and 
Functions of Authority. By Dr. Yves 
Simon (Milwaukee: Marquette Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50). If you are 
not a reader of The Daily Worker 
perhaps you did not notice that one 
of its contributors recently under- 
took to make capital out of Dr. 
Simon’s comment on the French 
debacle. In any event take notice 
that this Dr. Simon, associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Notre Dame 
University, did, by invitation of the 
Aristotelian Society of Marquette 
University, deliver the Aquinas 
Lecture of 1940; and he reprints it 
now. In his masterly analysis of 
the relationship of authority and 
liberty there is so much packed in- 
to so little space that further com- 
pression is difficult. Dr. Simon 
shows that authority—not identical 
with coercion and not necessarily 
implying servitude — operates for 
the specific purpose of providing 
that unity without which a multi- 
tude cannot attain its common 
good. There is no absolute an- 
tinomy between authority and lib- 
erty, nor does the progress of lib- 
erty imply the decay of authority; 
but the association of autonomy 
and authority results in an order 
which is hierarchical — the horror 
of the totalitarian state. The book 
concludes with a quotation from 
Thomas Jefferson whose ideal of 
social happiness, made up of au- 
thority, autonomy, and hierarchy, 
the author presents as his own. 

The God ef Reason. By J. K. 
Heydon (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.00). Some of us who learned 
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our philosophy a good many years 
ago have been wishing for just such 
a book as this. Within its covers 
are compressed much sound phi- 
losophy, up to date science, and 
scrupulously precise reasoning. In 
our day Newtonian physics “filled 
the universe with mechanical con- 
structions . . . plus a convenient set 
of connections called zther, patient 
of every requirement of the system. 
. . » Now we have another picture of 
the universe. . . . Gone are inertia 
and gravity and impressed forces, 
gone is zther, gone is the whole set 
of gadgets. No longer is a plane- 
tary orbit the result of a tug-of- 
war between inertia and the force 
of gravity, but the planet simply 
follows its natural path in a simple 
motion.” Here then a competent 
scholar takes account of the modi- 
fications that must be introduced 
into our references to nature when 
we are presenting arguments for 
the existence of God. He reminds 
us that of the great laws of the 
older physics only the second law 
of thermo-dynamics survives into 
the new, unshaken and apparently 
unshakeable. Although serious, 
these pages are never tedious and 
the author introduces a playful il- 
lustration from time to time as, for 
example, when he shows the differ- 
ence between intuition and reason- 
ing by submitting the familiar 
problem concerning the age of Ann 
in a form somewhat more compli- 
cated than usual. 


Biocrapuy: Cardinal Hayes, One 
of Ourselves. By Rev. John B. 
Kelly. (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $1.50). Bishop Donahue made 
no mistake when he selected Father 
John Kelly, a friend of thirty-five 
years, to write the life of New 
York’s beloved Cardinal Hayes. Fa- 
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ther Keliy tells us in his preface 
that he regarded the assignment as 
a most difficult task, but he proved 
equal to it. He has given us a strik- 
ing and vivid resemblance of the 
departed prelate’s Christlike soul. 
Father Kelly traces the Cardinal’s 
career from his birth in St. An- 
drew’s parish on the lower East 
side, mentions the schools he at- 
tended, describes his labors as Chan- 
cellor, President of Cathedral Col- 
lege, Bishop Ordinary of the armed 
forces of the United States, founder 
of Catholic Charities, and Arch- 
bishop of one of the world’s most 
important dioceses. He pictures 
him as a man of prayer, an inde- 
fatigable worker, an apostle. Few 
people knew that he rose each 
morning at four o’clock, spent two 
hours daily in meditation before 
the Blessed Sacrament, and devoted 
one hour every night to spiritual 
reading. He was not a great orator 
like Archbishop Ireland, nor a great 
diplomat like Cardinal Gibbons, not 
a popular radio speaker like Dr. 
Sheen, nor a great theologian like 
Archbishop Kenrick, but he was a 
saintly prelate like Bishop Canevin 
of Pittsburgh and Bishop Curtis of 
Wilmington—loved by priests and 
people for his gentleness, his kind- 
ness and his great love for the 
poor. 

Survival Till Seventeen. By Leon- 
ard Feeney, S.J. (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $1.50). “A child turns his 
playthings into thoughts. It is the 
only way he can learn,” says Father 
Feeney in his account of those play- 
derived-thoughts he experienced up 
to his seventeenth year. People, not 
toys, were his playthings. He had 
Mr. Wigglesworth, the corner gro- 
cer, and Wing Lee, the hand laun- 
dryman, and the whole assortment 
of callers who congregated at the 




















Feeney home on Sunday evenings— 
from Irish Clancy to Joe the plumb- 
er. Only a poet could have caught 
so surely the wonderings and wan- 
derings of a child’s mind and have 
ensnared them in words so delight- 
ful. Feeney followers, who nat- 
urally expect to find in these pages 
many a wholesome lesson dressed 
up in oddly original garb, will not 
be disappointed. 

Man of Spain. By Joseph H. Fich- 
ter, S.J. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50). Loose thinkers 
and careless writers sometimes de- 
scribe Americanism as consisting of 
doctrines which Jefferson learned 
from Rousseau, and he in turn 
from Locke. But the principles of 
popular supremacy and of govern- 
ment by consent were a common 
teaching of the old Scholastics; and 
the Spanish Jesuit, Suarez, taught 
that the political power which radi- 
cally belongs to the people may, 
under such conditions as they con- 
sider expedient for the common 
good, be transferred to any form of 
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government that meets with their 
approval. This gives Suarez a par- 
ticular interest for any student of 
American history not deterred by 
the facts that Suarez was born al- 
most precisely four hundred years 
ago, that he wrote in Latin, and 
that his works form, as Bossuet 
said, a summary of all Scholastic 
theology. As for more timid readers, 
their hesitation to seek acquaint- 
ance with the Jesuit precursor of 
Thomas Jefferson should now melt 
away; for Father Fichter’s life of 
Suarez combines accuracy and com- 
pleteness with a consideration for 
the general public. It details bio- 
graphical facts; it describes the in- 
tellectual environment; it records 
honestly the disputes and contro- 
versies, whether with James I. of 
England over the divine right of 
kings, or with Jesuit brethren, or 
with the Dominicans, proverbial 
theological enemies. It is a volume 
that holds attention; and within its 
own field it will not easily be im- 
proved upon. 
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